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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Allow me to recall your 
attention to the quotation of Dryden by a 
Quarterly Reviewer which is noticed in 
your number for this month (Nov. p. 523): 
* Of sixty years he seem’d, and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he liv’d é0o fast.” 

The remark on the supposed typogra- 
phical blunder in the éo0, originated with 
a writer in the Morning Chronicle, who 
has since retracted it, admitting that 
“every edition of Dryden to which he has 
procured access, ranging from the first, in 
folio, 1700, to the present day (including, 
of course, Walter Scott’s) has the reading 
** too fast,’’ and, consequently, that “ every 
imputation against the Quarterly Review 
on this score, and its management, must 
be at once withdrawn.’’ 

The writer, indeed, goes on to main- 
tain his own conjecture, ‘‘ /o fast,’’ against 
all the printed copies; but I do not 
imagine that he will find many partizans 
among persons capable of understanding 
Dryden’s language. 

Yours, &e. Rusticus. 
Nov. 12. 

[To enable our readers to judge what 
was really the meaning of Dryden, we 
will give not only the doubtful passage 
but the context : 

* Of sixty years he seem’d, and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he liv’d too fast ; 
Refin’d himself to soul, to curb the sense ; 

And made almost a sin of abstinence.” 


Ep.] 

Mr, Ursan,—You are quite right in 

stating that the elegant lines printed in 

your last Magazine, p. 450, and com- 
mencing, 


In vain with riches do you try 
My stedfast breast to move, 


have been printed before, although with 
some variations from the copy sent by 
your Correspondent Q.; as, for example, 
in the second line above printed, ‘‘ heart ”’ 
is substituted for ‘‘ breast,’’ with good 
effect. 

I find them in Mr, Park’s Additions to 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, iv. 
326, where they are stated to have been 
contributed to Dr. Maty’s Review, vol. iii. 
by Charles Sackville, second Duke of 
Dorset, who died 6 July 1769. They are 
entitled ‘‘ Verses to a friend who pressed 
the author to marry for the sake of a for- 
tune.’’ J.B. 

Mr. UrBAN,-—The Biographical Dic- 
tionary, published by the Society for Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, contains an 
interesting biography of the ferocious 


Baron pes Aprets, a distinguished 
commander on the side of the Huguenots 
in the Condé and Guise wars in France 
during the sixteenth century. That article 
is stated to be partly derived from the MS. 
of a Mr. C. A. L. G. placed by him at the 
disposal of the Society for Diffusion of 
Useful Kuowledge; and it is further 
stated, that the same gentleman had a 
work in hand on the subject of the Baron 
des Adrets, which was intended to be 
shortly published at Paris. Can any of 
your Correspondents inform me whether 
the work alluded to has been published, 
and if so when, and what is its title? 
Yours, &c. Ss. L. 
Mr. Urspan,—One of your Corre- 
spondents (in p. 450) inquires respect- 
ing a curious and valuable LETTER OF THE 
Duxke oF NorFOLK, BEHEADED A. D. 
1572, written in acopy of Grafton’s Chro- 
nicle. He will find the letter engraved in the 
** Historical and Literary Curiosities,’’ 
by my brother. About twenty years ago 
the book was in the possession of Mr. 
Jadis, of Bryanstone Square and the 
Exchequer Bill Office, and he lent it to 
mz. I think he is since dead, but I am 
not certain. His library was sold at 
Evans’s in Pall Mall some ten years ago, 
and it could perhaps be ascertained from 
the Catalogue who was the purchaser of 
the book in question. 
Yours, &c. Wit1t1AmM JAMEs SMITH. 
Mr. Ursan,—As I have not observed 
any answer to the inquiry of I. A. R. in 
p- 389 of your Number for Oct. last, per- 
mit me to refer him to Gent. Mag. vol. 
LXXVIII. pt. ii. p. 469, where he will find 
a notice of the death of CoarLtes HENRY 
Witson, the auruor of those amusing 
volumes entitled ‘* PoLyANTHEA, a Col- 
lection of Anecdotes, Sketches, &c. Lond. 
1804.” 2 vols. 8vo. I may add that the 
identical work appeared also with the title 
of ** Anecdotes of Eminent Persons, com- 
prising also many interesting Literary 
Fragments, &c. Lond. Lackington. 1804.” 
This may have been the unworthy trick 
of the booksellers; a practice not yet obso- 
lete. I observe at this very moment on the 
booksellers’ shelves a work under two 
different dates and titles. My copy is 
entitled, “ Visions of the Times of Old; 
or, the Antiquarian Enthusiast. By Ro- 
bert Bigsby, Esq. London, C, Wright. 
1848.’’ 3 vols. 8vo. Other copies bear 
the title of ** Old Pldces Revisited ; or, 
the Antiquarian Enthusiast, &c. 1851.” 
I had very nearly fallen into the mistake 
of purchasing two copies. F. R. A. 
Oak House, Pendleton. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF APULEIUS. 


The Metamorphosis of Apuleius : a Romance of the Second Century. Translated from 
the Latin by Sir George Head. Longmans. 8vo. 1851. 


WE owe Sir George Head some 
thanks for his very readable and ge- 
nerally accurate version of one of the 
most curious and entertaining writers 
of antiquity. The earlier translations 
of Apuleius* were either so unattrac- 
tive in their diction or so indiscrimi- 
nate in their contents as to cause their 
banishment into the libraries of the 
learned. The volume now before us 
may lie beside the ‘ Caxtons” on draw- 
ing-room tables, or take its place on 
the shelves with the British novelists. 
It has been carefully expurgated with- 
out any material damage to the story, 
and, considering the redundant and 
often obscure language of the original, 
this “Romance of the Second Century” 
trips along pleasantly enough in its 
English dress. 

The Metamorphosis or Golden Ass 
will probably surprise many persons 
whose acquaintance with ancient litera- 
ture has not passed the bounds of school 
and college lectures, and who perhaps 
account such studies among the duties 
rather than the pleasures of know- 
ledge. A Roman gentleman turns out 
to be nearly as agreeable company as 
Gil Blas, and to have a wallet as well 
stored as the Decameron itself. And 
Apuleius is as suggestive as he is com- 
municative. On the one hand, he re- 
flects an image at least of those Mile- 
sian tales which amused the leisure of 


Roman proconsuls, and excited the 
tears or the laughter of the Greeks 
from Pontus to Marseilles. On the 
other, he proves himself one of the 
fathers of fiction ; one of those conteurs 
whose narratives, after long circulating 
in the halls and bowers of chivalry, 
descended to the market-place and 
were once again embodied in the drama 
and romance of Europe. Nor is Apu- 
leius instructive to novel-readers and 
novel-writers alone. His pictures of 
social and domestic life illustrate the 
pages of economists and historians, 
and partially uplift the curtain from 
that strange scene of civilisation and 
corruption which was exhibited in the 
decline of the Roman empire. 

A singular aspect of society indeed 
is that displayed in the “ Golden Ass.” 
It is probably a production of the age 
of Hadrian, when neither foreign nor 
civil war distracted or exhausted the 
empire, and an able and active mo- 
narch was at its helm. Yet what a 
chaos of disorder do we find in this 
“ Romance of the Second Century.” 
Sorcery of the darkest and dreariest 
kind is commonly practised and cre- 
dited. The highways are infested by 
robbers. The towns afford no security 
against burglars. The villages, where 
they exist, are scantily peopled; and 
in general the open country is a lonely 
waste, where wolves and bears have 








* Appuleius is the form in which the name appears in the best authorities. It 


would have been well if Sir George Head had led the way to a restoration of the 


better orthography. 
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resumed their rights of free-warren. 
Households are populous with slaves, 
and estates have neither ploughmen 
nor shepherds. And the scene in 
which the action of the story is chiefly 
laid, is in the heart of those very pro- 
vinces of Thessaly and Macedonia 
which the elder Cato urged the senate 
not to annex to the Roman common- 
wealth, because, however useful they 
might be as allies, the inhabitants of 
them were too numerous and warlike 
for subjects. Again, as respects do- 
mestic life, the prospect is equally 
dreary. The sanctities of home are 
perpetually disregarded : crimes of the 
deepest dye scarcely excite comment. 
Country magnates practise all the 
enormities which fiction ascribes to 
Overreach and Front de Beuf. Squalid 
poverty and exorbitant wealth stand 
side by side. The soldier wrongs 
the peasant ; the peasant murders the 
soldier. The public amusements are 
enervating or degrading: the popular 
religions are even less moral than the 
publicamusements. Grave and gowned 
magistrates assist at celebrations which 
make law a mockery: and shaven 
priests exhibit rites in open daylight 
which would disgrace a kraal of Hot- 
tentots. The vitals of the empire were 
indeed corroded by every species of 
moral and social poison: and the 
foundations of Byzantine and Turkish 
misrule were already laid in the reign 
of one of the most vigilant and saga- 
cious of the Roman emperors. 

These however are the darker fea- 
tures of the story—the elements which 
an analysis of it presents. Its superficial 
texture is more cheerful: and were 
the language of Apuleius less inflated 
and redundant, he might, for some 
qualities he possesses, be justly styled 
the Roman Boccaccio. Humour, in- 
deed, like the humour of the great 
Florentine, was not among his gifts. 
But he displays a shrewd and easy 
irony that reminds us of La Fontaine, 
and in his descriptions of scenery he 
rises occasionally to the level of Lu- 
cretius. A few words upon the 
Apuleian diction itself will not be 
misplaced, since his style is the phy- 
siognomy of his mind—a mind wildly 
luxuriant, richly stored with know- 
ledge, ingenious, apprehensive, but 
unsystematic and undisciplined. 

The Roman critics of the purer 
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ages gave to the florid kind of elo- 
quence the name of the Asiatic. Such 
was the eloquence of M. Antonius, and 
probably in some measure also of 
Cicero’s great rival Hortensius. It was 
distinguished from the manlier severity 
of the Athenian and Rhodian schools 
by the pomp and glitter of its periods, 
by frequent antithesis, and by a too 
elaborate display of rhetorical finesse. 
But these critics did not survive to 
witness and condemn a third variety 
of Roman eloquence, standing in a 
similar relation to the Asiatic style, 
which that had borne to the chaster 
Attic and Rhodian. African Latinity 
is a genus by itself; and its great mas- 
ters—for there was a kind of greatness 
even in its turgid pomp — whether 
Christian or Heathen, exhibit a 
strong family-resemblance to one ano- 
ther. It is the style of Augustin and 
Tertullian as well as of Apuleius, and 
its nearest modern parallel is to be 
found in the pages of the Spanish 
historians. Its characteristics may be 
summed up in the single word ex- 
cess. The rhetorical professors of 
Carthage and Utica seemed to have 
been inspired by the glowing and tro- 
pical profusion of their climate. They 
applied to oratory the maxim—* Nil 
actum reputans, dum quid superesset 
agendum.” They tax and torture lan- 
guage for cadences and expletives. 
They have the roll of Johnson without 
his logical precision. They are as 
gaudy as Marino and Gongora: they 
wrote almost as inexplicably as Turner 
now paints. Their meaning is obscured 
by a haze of words: they tell every- 
thing: they suggest everything: they 
leave nothing to the reader: they 
abhor repose. Such is the diction of 
Apuleius; and not in his Romance 
alone. In his oration De Magia, 
where the importance of the issue at 
stake to himself—no less than house, 
land, and good name—might, one would 
have thought, have curtailed his ex- 
uberance, his fancy is little less riotous 
than in the Golden Ass. A grave dis- 
cussion on the guiding spirit of So- 
crates is as ornate as his Florida or 
rhetorical exercises. His Neo-Platonic 
treatise is equally inflated. Neither a 
legal argument nor abstract science 
avail to moderate the impetuous full- 
ness of his rhetoric. He sows ever 
with the sack and not with the hand. 
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And yet to taboo such writers as 
Apuleius would be to lop off a 
living limb from Roman literature. 
The vigour and compass of that litera- 
ture are indeed, in general, very im- 
perfectly understood. It is too often 
regarded as beginning with Plautus 
and closing with Tacitus. In the chart 
of authors usually appended to Latin 
lexicons two ages are recommended 
and two interdicted to the student. 
“ Shun,” advises Robert Ainsworth, 
“as you would shun poison or evil 
company, all the writers who follow 
the younger Pliny, but dedicate your 
days and nights to those who precede 
him.” If to win medals and books 
stamped with college arms be the sole 
object in studying Latinity, such 
counsel is good. But it is naught, if 
we would attain just conceptions of 
the variety and compass of the Roman 
mind. So far indeed are all vigour or 
even all grace from being confined to 
its gold and silver ages, that from the 
eras of baser metal we will undertake 
to produce passages which for diction 
“ would make Quintilian stare and 
gasp,” but which in pith, pregnancy, 
and subtile or lofty thought, rival all 
that great critic commended or Ma- 
cenas patronised. Pussages we say: 
for the sustained majesty of Cicero 
and Virgil passed away with the strict 
discipline and the liberal refinement 
which produced it. ‘The brazen and 
iron ages are seldom “ felices opere 
in toto.” 

Much ink has been shed in attempts 
to prove that the Metamorphosis of 
Apuleius is an allegory veiling pro- 
found mysteries: that it is a masked 
battery against Christianity: that it 
is a puff indirect of the Isiac priests: 
that it is a satire upon them: that its 
author strove to recommend purer 
morals and even asceticism to his con- 
temporaries : or finally that he merely 
intended to amuse them. One fact, 
among all these conjectures, is both 
true and strange. Apuleius was by 
profession a barrister, and by inclina- 
tion a transcendental philosopher. The 
gravity of his pursuits was however 
no impediment to his becoming a popu- 
lar novelist. Nor indeed did his com- 
bination of the lively and severe ex- 
cite any surprise at the time: nor was 
the combination without precedent. 
For did not Heliodorus, Bishop of 
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Tricca, write a novel—his /Ethiopica, 
which was at once so popular in its 
day, and so scandalous in the eyes of 
his episcopal brethren that in full 
synod they gave the reverend author 
his choice either to lay down his mitre 
or to call in his book. The mitre he 
retained: the book he burned: yet 
he must have distributed a few copies 
among his friends, or his publisher 
must have thought it a good specula- 
tion to keep in hand a proscribed 
work, since, at this hour, we may, if 
we choose, read this episcopal romance. 
If the Ethiopica merited the flames, 
it deserved them for being dull, and 
not, as the bench alleged, for being 
indecorous. The “Golden Ass” could 
make out on the latter account a much 
better title to the peine forte et dure. 
But being the work of a lawyer and a 
philosopher its improprieties were 
overlooked or considered matters of 
course, and the only castigation which 
Apuleius of Madaura has for sixteen 
centuries received, is Bowdlerization 
by the Delphin editor in his care for 
the morals of the heir-apparent of the 
Capets. 

We shall not attempt to sift any 
of the above-mentioned theories, nor 
hazard one ourselves respecting the 
drift of Apuleius in composing the 
“ Golden Ass.” Such explanations 
too generally resemble Lord Burgh- 
ley’s shake of the head, and the curious 
reader may amply satisfy himself on 
all these points by turning over the 
Divine Legation or the dreamy volumes 
of Thomas Taylor. In the space al- 
lotted to us we shall confine ourselves 
to the merits of Apuleius as a painter 
of life and manners. In this respect 
his Milesian tale is invaluable. It 
helps to clothe with flesh the dry 
bones and sinews of contemporary 
history. And it aids us in a depart- 
ment in which ancient literature is 
especially deficient. Accustomed as 
we are to the three-volume novel, we 
can hardly estimate the poverty of the 
ancients in fiction. Aristophanes in- 
deed is the best commentator on 
Thucydides, and Lucian on the his- 
torians of the Antonines. But the 
Roman drama, as it has come down to 
us, does not portray Roman man- 
ners: the Augustan writers rarely 
afford even a glimpse of the people: 
and Cicero’s and Pliny’s letters exhibit 
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rather the sentiments of coteries than 
of the mass which undulated beneath 
the political surface of the common- 
wealth. Had Petronius been less mu- 
tilated or his date better ascertained, 
his Satyricon would have been for 
contemporary Roman history what 
Tom Jones is for the reigns of the 
first two Georges. In this dearth of 
information the “ Golden Ass” is a 
“ liber aureus,” and second to Lucian’s 
Dialogues alone as a picture of life, 
and a collection of curious, thrilling, 
and pathetic adventures. 

Its plot is extremely inartificial. 
Its hero Lucius, who appears from 
Lucian’s story of similar name to have 
been a stock character of ancient ro- 
mance, is rather acted upon by the 
vicissitudes of the story, than himself 
an agent in them, either principal or 
secondary. From being much more 
than a passive spectator he is indeed 
precluded by his transformation into 
the animal from which the romance 
derives its name. For not merely is 
he written down an ass, as Dogberry 
desired himself to be, but is actually 
converted into that animal, retaining 
however his human faculties of obser- 
vation. He pays in fact the penalty 
of his inquisitiveness. He travels in 
Thessaly, partly on business, but more 
from a restless curiosity respecting the 
potency of Thessalian witches. His 
doubts receive a very painful yet prac- 
tical solution. ‘Through nearly every 
species of tribulation, poor living, hard 
working, “ the season’s rage,” and cud- 
gellings manifold, he bears his asinine 
dishonours, until he attains a high and 
— state of asinine prosperity, by 
iis feats in eating and drinking like a 
gentleman. But we must not forestall 
Sir George Head’s agreeable version. 

The most prominent and perhaps 
the most interesting feature in this 
romance is the universal acquiescence 
in the powers of sorcery. Apuleius 
himself had been put upon his trial 
on a charge of magical practices, and 
Lucius, who is in some respects the 
author’s “ double” as well as his hero, 


fully shares in the common belief of 


his age, and in the terrors inseparable 
from it. Not merely in the wild and 
gloomy creed of the time were there 
superhuman agencies able to inflict 
upon mankind disease, calamity, and 
even death; but the guest at table, 
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the stranger in the streets and high- 
ways, the mistress of the house, the 
wife and the mother, might .be the 
possessor of powers before which the 
host of heaven trembled, and against 
which neither virtue nor valour nor 
wisdom afforded any protection. ‘Thes- 
saly was especially the land of wizards ; 
it was Erictho’s native soil; its herbs 
were the proper ingredients of witches’ 
cauldrons; its sepulchres afforded no 
repose ; its tarns and fells were the 
nightly scenes of incantations; its 
rocks and forests whirled round in 
mystic dances; its rivers descended 
to Hades “down caverns measureless 
to man.” ‘To Thessaly Lucius repairs. 
His eyes and ears are presently satiated 
with rumours and spectacles of “ gram- 
marye.” He sups full with horrors. 
One aged crone drivés back the rivers 
to their heads and brings down the 
moon; another flies to her lover in 
the form of an owl; a third evokes 
the dead to work her vengeance on 
the living ; another yet more hideously 
informs a ghastly corpse with a fiendish 
soul. Whatsoever things are unlovely, 
whatsoever things are malignant, ter- 
rible, or deformed, permeate and 
afflict with their abominations the 
Thessaline “ inferno.” Nor was belief 
in such agencies confined to the vulgar. 
It was the creed of the rich and the 
instructed also. It was the talk of 
the market; but it crept equally into 
the “ minor chamber.” 

We cannot imagine a state of so- 
ciety more withering to the heart and 
intellect of man than this. The super- 
stitions of Africa are as debasing, but 
they are practised by races wholly 
uncivilised. The credulity of the 
middle ages was equally profound, 
but it was in some degree neutralised 
as to its worst effects by unimpaired 
faith in the power of the Church to 
rebuke the powers of evil. But, in 
the society which Apuleius represents, 
the magistrate and the philosopher 
who argued against the theory of pro- 
vidence believed in the reality of 
witchcraft. He would not walk abroad 
without an amulet; he would turn 
pale at an omen; a word overheard 
by accident or uttered in jest would 
cause him to return from a journey, 
or to put off pressing business ; an old 
woman at the street corner or a black- 
amoor at the city gate would fill his 
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soul with dismay. The state-religion 
afforded him no support: he disbe- 
lieved it. His very proficiency in the 
learning of the time was an aggra- 
vation of pain, since it rendered him 
more apprehensive of the mystery of 
evil, without supplying him with any 
efficient antidote in religious faith ; 
and if the rich and the learned and 
the disputers of this world lay thus 
open to the terrors of sorcery, how ill 
must it have fared with the ignorant 
and the poor—disease, insanity, re- 
verses, were all ascribed to this cause. 
There was terror in midnight silence, 
in lonely places, in dreams, in the 
flight of birds, in the gestures of beasts, 
in the air and the fire and the stream, 
in the baying of the watch-dog, in the 
moaning of forest and billow, and in 
whatever surrounded or ministered to 
the life of man. 

We extract the following scene as a 
proof that our representation is not 
exaggerated. A respectable yeoman 
is entertaining at his table a poor 
market gardener, the master of the 
transformed Lucius. 


‘And now I have a wonderful oc- 
currence to relate. My master, having 
been invited to partake of the entertain- 
ment, having taken his place at the table 
accordingly, and several cups of wine 
having been expended in drinking healths 
among the company, there came suddenly 
running into the apartment one of the 
hens from the poultry-yard, cackling as if 
she wanted to lay an egg, upon which 
said the master of the house, looking at 
the hen and observing her behaviour, 
‘Well done, my maiden! Verily thou 
art a good prolific servant, for thou hast 
feasted us for many a day with thy off- 
spring, and now, methinks, art in the 
mind to present us with another dainty 
morsel. Ho! boy,’ continued he, ad- 
dressing himself to the male servant, 
‘bestir thyself. Go, as thou art wont to 
do, and place a basket for the hen in yon 
corner.’ At these words of the master 
the boy did as he was desired, and im- 
mediately brought in the basket; but, on 
the contrary, the hen, refusing to go near 
her usual bed, immediately squatted her- 
self at her master’s feet, and there pro- 
duced—not such an egg as we know 
hens lay every day, but a premature live 
chicken ! 

“No sooner had the precocious prodigy 
begun to run chirruping about the room 
after its mother, perfect in all its parts, 
in its eyesight, feathers, claws, &c. than 
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the hearts of all spectators were struck 
with terror at the appearance of another 
miracle of more dire portentous character. 
The earth underneath the dinner-table 
burst open in a yawning chasm, whence 
gushed forth a copious fountain of blood 
that sprinkled the table with large heavy 
drops; and at the same moment, while 
every one was looking at these divine 
presages with tremulous dismay and won- 
derment, one of the servants rushed into 
the room from the wine-cellar, announcing 
that the wine in all the casks was boiling 
hot, and bubbling like water in a cauldron. 
Finally, simultaneous with the above omi- 
nous appearances, several weasels, having 
fast hold with their teeth of a dead serpent, 
dragged it into the house; the sheep-dog 
opened its mouth, and out jumped a little 
green frog ; and a ram that stood close to 
the sheep-dog, seizing him immediately by 
the throat with his teeth, strangled him 
with a single bite.” 


The next feature of interest in the 
Metamorphosis is the various aspects 
it presents of social life—cheese-fac- 
tors, usurers, banditti, millers, gar- 
deners, woodcutters, magistrates, noble 
matrons, country gentlemen, priests, 
sailors, and soldiers, who fifty gene- 
rations ago strutted their brief hours 
on the stage of life, pass over the scene 
in clear, busy, picturesque groups. 
Apuleius, indeed, possesses in no com- 
mon measure the barber’s talent of 
story-telling—“ much learning” had 
not made him unobservant of the lesser 
lights and shadows of animate or in- 
animate life. Were the “ Metamor- 
phosis ” his only extant work we might 
suspect that he was indebted for this 
git to his Milesian predecessors, who 
iving by their narratives were also 
bound to please by them; and the 
pleasure of mixed audiences must 
always depend upon what they can 
see and feel at the moment of presen- 
tation. But his defence of himself 
against the charge of “ magic,” and his 
rhetorical exercises (Florida) shew 
equally with his romance, that, how- 
ever vicious and efflorescent his lan- 
guage, his eye and ear were active 
and apprehensive. His pictures of 
society in the age of Hadrian do not 
imply a very prosperous state of things. 
The dining-room of Byrrhena would 
indeed do honour to May Fair; but 
the gardener’s cottage savours strongly 
of Tipperary ; and the bandits’ cavern 
was the model of Le Sage, and might 
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have been painted by Salvator. We 
doubt whether a Turkish pashalic 
would present a more complete picture 
of desolation than is exhibited in the 
following extract :— 


“On leaving the house the road we 
travelled was exceedingly rough, leading 
by a steep acclivity to the summit of a 
mountain covered with trees, and when 
we had arrived there, with toilsome labour, 
we descended into the plain below among 
open fields. We then proceeded along 
the valley till the evening, and, as the 
shades of night were beginning to darken 
our path, we arrived at a certain castle. 
This castle belonged to a rich inhabitant, 
who had a numerous household, all of 
whom unanimously pressed us to remain 
there for the night, in consequence of the 
number of ferocious wolves of enormous 
size that infested the neighbourhood. 
‘They ravaged the country to such a 
degree,’ they said, ‘that all locomotive 
communication was puta stop to. They 
fell upon travellers on the roads in packs, 
like a troop of banditti, destroyed the 
defenceless cattle in the fields, and oc- 
casionally, when instigated by hunger, 
even attacked people within the precincts 
of the villages and farm-houses. Nowhere 
in the vicinity,’ they added, ‘ was human 
life secure from danger from the terrible 
animals. Especially along the road we 
were about to travel the ground was white 
with human bones that lay blanching in 
the sun, and half-eaten disembowelled 
carcases were scattered about everywhere. 
Not only, therefore, must we pursue our 
journey at all events with extreme caution, 
avoiding by all means the dusk, and 
waiting for broad daylight, with a clear 
hot sun, but, placing no confidence on the 
debilitating effect of the noontide heat 
on the creatures, move in a compact 
body like the figure of a wedge, and, 
above all things, prevent our party from 
straggling.’ ”’ 

These agreeable precautions are so 
far successful as to keep the wolves at 
bay ; but the travellers, who are mis- 
taken for robbers, encounter a worse 
danger from the miserable and des- 
perate peasantry, who let slip upon 
them their sheep-dogs, “as savage as 
the wolves.” 

‘* Large in size, exceedingly ferocious, 
well trained to guard the flocks, obedient 
to the voice of their masters, and equal in 
strength to cope with the fiercest bear 
or wolf, they came rushing upon us ex- 
asperated by cheers and hallooing, and 
spreading themselves in all directions, 
leaped upon and lacerated both men and 
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animals alike most grievously. In ad- 
dition to our calamity we were exposed 
all the time to another peril from the 
rustics and country people hurling down 
large stones upon us from the top of the 
farm-houses and the summit of the ad- 
joining height ; nay, the stones fell around 
us with such rapidity that it was difficult 
to say whether the injuries so inflicted or 
from the dogs were the greater. At last, 
all of a sudden, a woman was bit on the 
head with a stone, and she, crying and 
screaming from the pain of the blow, began 
to call out to her husband to help her. 
With that the husband came up to her, 
and, as he was wiping the blood off his 
wife’s head, he shouted in a loud voice to 
the assailants, and calling all the gods to 
witness, thus addressed them: ‘ Hard- 
hearted wretches that you are,’ said he, 
‘for what reason do you attack in this 
fashion a number of poor labouring men ? 
What harm have we done to you?) What 
think you we want to rob youof? ’Tis 
not because you dwell in rocks and caves 
like wild beasts and barbarians that you need 
thus thirst after our blood!’ No sooner 
had the shepherd made the above exclama- 
tion than the shower of stones immediately 
ceased, and the dogs also having been 
simultaneously called off by their masters, 
the canine tempest subsided. At the same 
time one of the hostile countrymen, who 
had climbed to the top of a lofty cypress 
tree, replied to the shepherd as follows : 
‘ Neither are we desirous of depriving you 
of aught that you have. ’Twas only because 
we expected harm from you that we have 
defended ourselves. Henceforth consider 
yourselves secure, and depart in peace.’ ”’ 

The third feature of interest to 
which we shall call the reader’s atten- 
tion is the religious aspect of the Me- 
tamorphosis. The orthodox state reli- 
gion is scarcely mentioned in it; but, 
in its place, there appears to have been 
a very active feud between the or- 
giastic worship of Cybele and _ the 
graver rites of Isis. Wherever the 
priests of the great goddess of Asia 
are introduced, they are represented 
as impure, profligate, and vulgar swin- 
dlers. Wherever the worshippers of Isis 
appear they are described as the pos- 
sessors of a pure faith and a decorous 
ritual, exemplary in their lives and 
ascetic in their doctrines and observ- 
ances. 

The very adventures through which 
Lucius passes will appear, if compared 
with the earnest and almost sublime 
close of this romance, to be a process 
of purification from sin and sensuous 
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error, with a view of rendering man 
worthy of the holy and happy privileges 
of the Isiac faith. In this aspect the 
“Golden Ass” stands in a very close 
relation to the early and nearly contem- 
poraneous Christianromances. No fact 
in history is better ascertained than the 
infusion into paganism, during the last 
century and a half of its decline, of 
a more earnest moral tone. It is one 
of the few defects of Gibbon’s masterly 
work that he passes over in silence 
this remarkable phenomenon. He cites 
the life of Apollonius of Tyana once or 
twice, the romance of Apuleius never. 
Yet in no volumes is the aspect of 
dying paganism more graphically de- 
picted. A new and mysterious foe had 
appeared in the field. From a small 
and despised province of the empire, 
known principally at the seat of go- 
vernment by the turbulent and obsti- 
nate character of its inhabitants, had 
come forth a creed which surpassed 
philosophy in the purity of its morals, 
and the mysteries themselves in the 
awe with which it inspired its vota- 
ries. It was a creed old and yet new. 
It branched off from a religion which 
antedated Saturn and the ‘Litans, and 
yet it displayed all the vigour and en- 
thusiasm of youth. Its kingdom, as 
its teachers professed, was not of this 
world, and yet neither the Olympian 
theology, nor the fanatical rites of 
Cybele, nor the grave ancestral wor- 
ship of Egypt, had such power in the 
world. Its strength, as it seemed to 
the astonished priests and philosophers 
of paganism, lay in its .visible morals 
and in its reported miracles; and ac- 
cordingly it could be combated only by 
a return to the ethics of purer ages, 
and by a rehabilitation of signs, won- 
ders, and oracles. From Lucian and 
Philostratus we learn that very active 
attempts were made to counterwork 
Christianity with its own weapons. 
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Alexander and Proteus were indeed 
vulgar charlatans ; but the philosopher 
of Tyana is the representative of men 
who attempted to enforce a virtuous 
life by the exhibition of supernatural 
powers. The life of Apollonius is in- 
deed a romance; but it is a romance 
founded on fact: and, although the 
Metamorphosis of Apuleius is still 
more fanciful and fictitious, yet it also 
contains no few germs of authentic 
history. We refer particularly to the 
concluding books, in which the pomp, 
circumstance, and earnestness of Isiac 
worship are described with the pen of 
an orator, and with the devout faith of 
a believer. 

In this light the work of Apuleius 
must be regarded as a vital portion 
of Roman, or rather of ethnic literature. 
To the great works of the Augustan 
age it stands in direct contrast. As a 
work of art it is immeasurably infe- 
rior ; in originality of thought and in 
freshness of feeling it frequently sur- 
passes them. ‘The mimetic taste of 


court literature had declined; the 
varnish of Attic and Alexandrian 
the rude 


models had peeled away ; 
vigour of Nevius and essen ap- 
pears again; and in Gaulish and African 
Latinity the Roman intellect often re- 
sumes the thews and boldness of the 
age in which Appius the Blind ad- 
dressed a senate unrefined but uncor- 
rupted by Greek rhetoricians. 

Ve have cited none of the lighter 
portions of the “Golden Ass.” Our 
object has been to point out its value 
as an auxiliary to history. As an 
amusing book it will recommend itself; 
and Sir George Head has done good 
service to literature in enabling the 
English reader to compare with Gib- 
bon, Guizot, and Le Bas, this curious 
and instructive “Romance of the 
Second Century.” 





GLEANINGS FROM THE IRISH COUNCIL-BOOKS OF THE TIMES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE CROMWELLS. 


NOW that the National Records of 
England are at length to be made 
more accessible to the literary public, 
it seems but reasonable that attention 
and sympathy should be directed to 
the present position of a portion of 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. 


their Irish brethren whose captivity 
still continues, and on whom the light 
of day has not yet been allowed to 
shine. 
In the Report of the Record Com- 
mission for Ireland, of the years 1816- 
4D 
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20, will be found (pp. 227-8) a cata- 
logue of state documents contained in 
the Council Office Room of the Record 
Tower, DublinCastle. Some sixty vo- 
lumes, forming a series, broken and 
imperfect in many parts, include the 
Irish Council Books of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectors Cromwell, 
as well as fragments of similar en- 
tries down to the period of the Re- 
volution of 1689. It is not a little 
strange that attention should not 
have been drawn to documents pos- 
sessing titles so alluring as the fol- 
lowing : — “General Orders of the 
Lord Deputy and Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs ;’ “Commissions and In- 
structions for conducting Public Af- 
fairs, 1654-7, 1650-7, 1654-8, 1659 ;” 
“ Domestick Government Correspond- 
ence, 1651, 1651-4, 1654-9,” “ Orders 
in regard to the Distribution of Lands, 
1652-9,” &c. &c. Besides these we 
have, “Public Money Orders,” “ Civil 
Lists,” “ Military Accounts,” “ Refer- 
ences on Petitions and Claims,” “ Pro- 
ceedings before the Land Commis- 
sioners at Mallow,” “ ‘Transplanters’ 
Certificates,” &c. &e. 

The volumes containing these re- 
cords of Puritan rule in Ireland are 
stored away in obscurity, damp, and 
dust, on the shelves of a dark and re- 
mote circular room, the flooring of 
which is confined to a narrow gallery, 
while through the downward chasm 
one catches a distant glimpse of what 
was formerly a state dungeon. The 
prisoners below are gone, but the pri- 
soners above still remain, awaiting the 
day when public attention shall be 
drawn to this practical “ Irish griev- 
ance.” The slight arrangement in the 
disposition of the volumes, and their 
being at all presentable, when at long 
intervals some student finds his way to 
this oubliette, are attributable to the 
industry and sagacity of their humble 
custodian, who seems to be nearly the 
only person in Dublin Castle or Dub- 
lin cognisant of their existence. On 
our first inquiries, indeed, we were as- 
sured that they were non-existent, 
having perished in a fire which in 
1711 consumed a large mass of inte- 
resting historical documents. Nothing 
but the positive testimony of the Re- 
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cord Report to their existence at a 
much later period prevented our aban- 
doning the investigation in despair. 
There they are, however, and to a few 
of the extracts from them which we 
were then permitted to make, we pur- 
pose now inviting the attention of our 
readers. 

In the beginning of September 1654, 
in the middle of that disagreement 
between Oliver and the first Parlia- 
ment summoned under the instrument 
of government, which led to the “ En- 
gagement Test,” the Lord Deputy and 
Council of Ireland, appointed to re- 
place the Commonwealth Commission- 
ers, arrived in Dublin. The Lord 
Deputy, as is well known, was Charles 
Fleetwood, son-in-law of the Protector ; 
the names of his councillors were Co- 
lonel Robert Hammond, the celebrated 
governor of Carisbrooke Castle, who 
died in the next month, and was suc- 
ceeded by Richard Pepys, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Upper Bench, Robert 
Goodwin, Miles Corbet, and Colonel 
Matthew Thomlinson, who commanded 
the guard in attendance on Charles I. 
in the last days of his life, and whose 
humane conduct towards his royal 
prisoner saved his own life at the Re- 
storation. At the same time the Pro- 
tector’s second son, Henry Cromwell, 
received a commission as Major-Gene- 
ral of the army in Ireland, in which 
country he arrived in the course of 
the following year. One of the first 
acts of the new council was to issue a 
proclamation for a “ Humiliation-Day 
or Fast,” which ran as follows :*— 


“ By the Lord Deputy and Council. 

“The Lord by his providence having 
disposed us to the present management of 
affairs here in Ireland, and considering 
the weight of the work we are called unto, 
the many difficulties, trials, and tempta- 
tions we may meet with, and our own 
unfitness for the carrying on so great a 
business without His presence in owning 
and directing us :—We do hereby desire 
all those that truly fear the Lord in this 
nation to seek Him in our behalfs, that His 
gracious spirit may direct and strengthen 
us in the faithful discharge of the great 
end of magistracy, for the terror of evil- 
doers and praise of them that do well, as 
also that we might in all things do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with our 


* General Orders, &c. vol. A. 5, p. 1. 
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God. Moreover, we desire that in a spe- 
cial manner all such whose hearts God 
shall make willing would solemnly meet 
us at His throne of grace by fervent sup- 
plication upon the 21st of this instant 
September, to seek His face for a blessing 
upon the beginning of our work, wherein 
we desire continually to wait and depend 
upon Him, and that all might cease from 
us and all other poor instruments, and 
ascribe the glory of any mercy alone 
unto Him. 

* Dublin, the 14th Septr. 1654. 

“Tuomas HERBERT, 
“Clerk of the Council.’’ 

Another of the earlier orders in this 
volume refers to the “ Proposals” of a 
well-known individual, the celebrated 
Sir William Petty, the ancestor of the 
present Marquess of Lansdowne, then 
simple “ Dr. Petty.” 

In “ Petty’s Tracts, chiefly relating 
to Ireland,” published in 1769, is ex- 
tracted the will of this singular per- 
son, which contains an autobiogra- 
oes outline, tracing the origin of 
nis fortunes from the time when, as 
a member of the King’s navy, “ at the 
age of twenty years, he had gotten up 
about three-score pounds, with as 
much mathematics as any of his age 
was known to have had.” - Having en- 
tered the medical profession, obtained 
the degree of M.D., “ being admitted 
into the College of Physicians, Lon- 
don, and into several clubs of the vir- 
tuous,” and in the next two years be- 
ing made fellow of Brazen-Nose, Ana- 
tomy-Professor in Oxford, and also 
Reader at Gresham College, he “ad- 
vanced his stock to about 400/., and 
with 1007. more advanced and given 
him to go for Ireland, unto full 5007. 
Upon the 10th of September, 1652,” 
Sir William continues, “I landed at 
Waterford, in Ireland, physician to the 
army, who had suppressed the rebel- 
lion begun in 1641, and to the general 
of the same, and the head-quarters, at 
the rate of 20s. per diem, at which I 
continued till June 1659, gaining by 
my practice 400/. a-year above the said 
salary. About September 1654, I, 
perceiving that the admeasurement of 
the lands forfeited by the afore-men- 
tioned rebellion, and intended to regu- 
late the satisfaction of the soldiers who 
had suppressed the same, was most in- 


* General Orders, A. 5, p. 26. 
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sufficiently and absurdly managed, I 
obtained a contract, dated 11th De- 
cember, 1654, for making the same ad- 
measurement, and, by God’s blessing, 
so performed the same as that I gained 
about 9000/. thereby ; which, with the 
500/. above mentioned, my salary of 
20s. per diem, the benefit of my prac- 
tice, together with 60/. given me for 
directing an after-survey of the Ad- 
venturers’ Land, and 800/.more for two 
years’ salary as clerk of the Council, 
raised me an estate of about 13,000/. 
in ready and real money.” (Tracts, &c. 
pp: ili.-v.) 

The reader will now understand the 
following Orders of Council :— 

“Ordered, That the proposals of Dr. 
Petty touching surveys, and the report 
already made by the committee of officers 
thereupon, be further referred to a com- 
mittee, who are forthwith to consider of 
the rate to be allowed for the work, and 
to proceed to some conclusion both as to 
the said rate and the rules and just in- 
structions by which the said Dr. Petty is 
to undertake the performance thereof, and 
may be most for the advantage of the 
commonwealth, and to certify the same 
with all convenient speed. 

“ Dublin, the 27th Octr. 1654.’’ * 


“By the Lord Deputy and Council. 

* Ordered, That it be referred to Mr. 
Attorney-general, the Commissioners-ge- 
neral of the Revenue, and the Surveyors- 
general of Lands, to consider of the articles 
prepared betwixt the Commonwealth and 
Dr. Petty for the survey of forfeited and 
other lands belonging to the Common- 
wealth, or tobe surveyed, in Ireland, and 
of the former reports, papers, and pro- 
ceedings in order thereunto, and of what 
is further fit to be added to those articles 
for the speedy and effectual carrying out 
of this service, of so great public concern- 
ment, and also of the necessity of two 
thousand pounds advance, the Dr. giving 
four thousand pounds security to perform 
and return the survey of those lands pro- 
portionable to the sum received ; as also 
of the furnishing him from time to time 
with one thousand pounds, or some other 
meet sum answerable to the proportion of 
work he brings in ; and to take care that 
the articles be penned in a due legal form; 
and to consider of the security tendered 
by the Dr. for his due performance of 
articles; and to make report of this whole 
business with all possible speed. 

“ Dublin, the 24th of November, 1654.” 


+ Ib. p. 40. 
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Turning from land to learning— 
from the material to the spiritual in- 
terests of Ireland—we read as fol- 
lows :— 


‘*The Lord Deputy and Council being 
desirous to give all due encouragement for 
the advancement of learning, and to pro- 
mote godliness ; and, on the contrary, to 
discountenance vice, and what hath a ten- 
dency to looseness and profaneness : It is 
therefore thought fit and ordered, That 
Dr. Wynter, Master of Trinity College, 
Dublin, do call the respective fellows, 
students, and other members of the college 
together, exhort them to a careful walking 
becoming the Gospel, and to build up one 
another in the knowledge and fear of 
the Lord, and diligently to attend public 
prayer, preaching the Word, expositions, 
and other religious duties; and also by 
encouraging and countenancing private 
Christian meetings together in the college 
or elsewhere, for the edifying and encou- 
raging one another, in conference and re- 
peating what they have heard preached 
concerning the ways of the Lord, and by 
seeking God by prayer, instructing and 
admonishing one another, to edify each 
other, that they may increase in the sav- 
ing knowledge of Christ. And the Lord 
Deputy and Council do further order, that 
when it shall at any time hereafter appear 
unto the said master, that any members of 
the said college be scandalous or walk dis- 
orderly, by being either swearer, or game- 
ster, haunting of taverns and alehouses, 
sabbath-breaker, obscene in his conversa- 
tion, or scoffer at the profession of godli- 
ness, or any other way profane,—the said 
master and fellows, or any two of them, 
are to cause the said person or persons so 
offending, to be publickly convented be- 
fore them, and upon due proof thereof 
before the said master or any two or more 
of the fellows of that college, to expel 
such corrupt persons out of their society 
and service, and to inflict such punish- 
ment upon such offender as is and shall 
be agreeable to justice, law, and the laws 
and statutes of the said college. 

“ Dublin, the 24th of March, 1654-5,’’* 


’ 


It appears that “ Tories” were ex- 
tremely troublesome to the govern- 
ment of Ireland at this time, and it 
was thought necessary to issue the fol- 
lowing Order of Council for their ex- 
tirpation. The character of these 
“ evil-disposed ” persons appears am- 
ply from the document itself :— 

‘Whereas many murthers, robberies, 


* General Orders, p. 105. 
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spoils, and other mischiefs, are daily done 
and committed by Tories and other loose 
and idle persons in several parts of this 
land, by reason such Tories and other 
evil-disposed persons are sheltered and 
protected by the Irish that live scatter- 
ingly up and down the several counties, 
whereby no notice can be taken of such 
evil practices: Upon consideration had 
thereof, and to the end that such mis- 
chiefs may be prevented for the future, It 
is hereby ordered and declared that the 
governors within the respective precincts 
of Ireland do take especial care that all 
such Irish as are not comprehended in the 
Rule of Transplantation into the province 
of Connaught and county of Clare, and 
that live scatteringly in the several coun- 
ties of Ireland (and thereby can make no 
resistance against Tories, but rather are a 
relief to them, and hold correspondency 
with such bloody persons and others), do 
at or before the 20th day of August next 
draw themselves into villages and town- 
ships, and cohabit together in families, and 
that every such village or township shall 
consist of at least thirty families, and 
shall not stand or be placed within half-a- 
mile of any fastness, whether it be wood, 
bogs, or mountain, that may be adjudged 
a shelter for Tories or any enemies of the 
Commonwealth’s. And it is further or- 
dered and declared, That in each of the 
said villages or townships there must be 
appointed a headman, constable, or tyth- 
ing-man, who is from time to time to take 
care that the cattle belonging to that vil- 
lage be brought together every night, and 
that he see a watch set at convenient places, 
and cause at least thirty men to be at 
every watch, to the end that such mis- 
chiefs as is above-mentioned for the future 
may be prevented, and the thieves, Tories, 
and other loose persons the better dis- 
covered and apprehended. 

‘* Dated at Dublin Castle, the 16th of 
August, 1655.’’+ 

Another effort. of the government 
was directed towards the revival of the 
commerce of Ireland, which had suf- 
fered sadly during the recent civil 
convulsions. Let the following Order 
of Council speak to this point :— 

“ The Council, taking into their serious 
consideration how that through the late 
rebellion, war, and devastations in Ireland 
the trade of this nation hath been so de- 
stroyed that for several years past the 
income into the public treasury hath been 
very inconsiderable, and that commerce is 
exceedingly decayed, to the great disad- 


+ Ib. pp. 224-5, 
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vantage of the Commonwealth and im- 
poverishment of this realm: It is thought 
fit and ordered, That Sir Charles Coote, 
knight and baronet, Lord President of 
Connaught, Sir Gerard Lowther, knight, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
Major-General Sir Hardress Waller, Sir 
John Temple, and Sir Robert King, 
knights, Colonel Hewson, Colonel Sankey, 
Vincent Gaskin, esqr. Major Anthony 
Morgan, Alderman Daniel Hutchinson, 
Benjamin Worsley, esqr. Dr. Petty, Al- 
derman Hunt, Mr. Robert Moulsworth 
and Mr. Thomas Boyd, merchants, or any 
five or more of them, be and are hereby 
appointed a committee forthwith to con- 
sider how the trade of this country may 
be advanced. ‘To which end they are de- 
sired to meet together twice every week, 
at the Custom-house, Dublin, or where 
else they shall think best, there to confer 
and advise of this affair, and to inform 
themselves touching the present condition 
of the trade of this nation, and what the 
present obstructions or discouragements 
therein Are. And more particularly they 
are desired to consider how the commo- 
dities that are of the growth of this land 
may be exported with most freedom and 
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encouragement to merchants or others, 
and to the advantage of the Common- 
wealth and good of the people; as also 
how the fishing-trade in this nation may 
be encouraged, advanced, and put into a 
regular way of management. And, upon 
the whole matter, to propose unto the 
board (from time to time) such expedients 
as they shall find necessary for removing 
any obstructions in any the premises, or 
what may be held advisable and practicable 
for the increase of the trade of this nation, 
and may conduce to the public good thereof, 
as to the revival of commerce and traffic, 
the increase of his highness’ revenue, and 
the common benefit of this country, with 
what else they shall find requisite and fit 
to be offered (herein) to the consideration 
of this board. And the care of this affair 
is especially recommended to Sir Robert 
King, knight, who is hereby desired to at- 
tend the same until some effectual resolu- 
tion be had and made therein. 

‘* Dublin Castle, the 11th of February, 
1655 [1656]. 

‘*THomAS HERBERT, 
‘* Clerk of the Council.’’ * 


Ss. 


MARIE THERESE CHARLOTTE DE FRANCE, DUCHESS OF 
ANGOULEME AND COUNTESS OF MARNE. 


IN the year 1770 one of the little 
islands which lie in the Rhine adjacent 
to Strasburg was made the temporary 
theatre for a spectacle of much signi- 
fication and superabundant grandeur. 
The authorities of the old city had 
erected there a building, half temple 
and half tent, and upon it art as well 
as taste, both good and bad, had la- 
vished every resource to make the 
scene worthy of the great actress. That 
heroine was the youthful Marie An- 
toinette, Archduchess of Austria, 
married by the evil diplomacy of the 
Due de Choiseul to Louis the Dau- 
phin of France. The island was the 
first French ground reached by her 
on her joyous but fatal journey, and 
within the tented temple raised there 
for her reception she, also for the 
first time, assumed that greatness 
the possession of which needed not 
to have been envied by the most des- 
titute of the homeless beggars who 


slept at night beneath the friendly sha- 
dow of the neighbouring cathedral. 
Marie Antoinette came as a bride ; 
but the decorations that graced the 
nuptial drama were in startling con- 
tradiction with the requirements of the 
piece. The whole of the royal tent 
was hung with superb tapestry, on 
which was worked a representation of 
the most unhappy marriage that has 
ever been recorded in history or legend. 
As the radiant young Archduchess 
looked inquiringly around, her eyes 
were greeted with a sight of the youth- 
ful Creusa writhing on the ground in 
front of the nuptial altar, and strug- 
gling in vain to release herself from 
the poisoned garment which was surely 
slaying her. Jason hung over her in 
speechless and helpless horror ; while 
Medea herself, the contributor of the 
deadly robe to the young girl who was 
usurping a greatness from which the 
divorced wife of Jason had been unce- 
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remoniously flung down, rolled through 
a fiery world of clouds in a sable car, 
and showered down her forked light- 
ning exactly over the spot where the 
living bride had taken her royal state! 
The incongruity forcibly impressed 
a youthful German student ae had 
procured admission to the ceremony. 
It was as little his custom then as sub- 
sequently to hesitate in giving forcible 
speech to strong thoughts, and he gave 
utterance to what he felt on this occa- 
sion in terms of such scorching ridicule 
and hot disgust that his friends were 
glad to hurry with him out of earshot 
of the bride, lest the boy’s eloquent 
indignation should mar the ceremony. 
His name was Goethe. 

After a few brief days the great 
square in Paris, known as the “ Place 
Louis XV.” was thronged with count- 
less spectators, assembled to witness a 
display of fireworks—fit emblems of a 
marriage whose opening was so bril- 
liant, and whose end was so dark. 
When the show had terminated, the 
multitude attempted to retire from a 
square which had on two of its sides 
deep, rampart-like ditches, on another 
an unbridged river, and opposite to 
this, its single outlet, the Rue Royale. 
A struggle ensued, wherein three hun- 
dred persons lost their lives; and at 
many a hearth, deprived of some one 
whom it was least able or willing to 
spare, woe sat hand-in-hand with in- 
dignation, and the voice of sorrowing 
love broke into hoarse curses against 
the innocent pair whose nuptials had 
been thus bloodily celebrated. “When 
I am King,” said the Dauphin, “ I will 
have other doings on that spot, and I 
will build a bridge there to unite the 
square with the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main.” The people, however, took the 
matter into their own hands. They 
reared on the spot that hideous guil- 
lotine which destroyed king and con- 
sort, and they built the still-existing 
bridge out of the stones of the Bastille, 
—and such stones, it is hardly necessary 
to say, are of that quality which are 
truly described as having sermons in 
them. 

During eight years the union afforded 
no promise of furnishing an heir to the 
thorny grandeur of the French throne. 
Madame Campan, like the loquacious 
lady that she was, affords, if we mis- 
take not, in her “ Memoirs,” an abund- 
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ance of detail on this matter, with 
some very suflicient reasons why the 
marriage, repugnant to Louis, so long 
continued fruitless. Speculation and 
comment alike died away when, on 
the 19th December, 1778, the guns of 
Versailles told the acute listeners in 
Paris of the birth of Marre Tuerese 
Cuarvorre, “ MapamMeE Royare.” 

Tt was not many months before, that 
Keppel and Palliser had met the French 
fleet upon the seas, and fought the 
action of which England thought so 
little and France so much. On board 
one of the French vessels was no less 
a personage than Philippe of Orleans, 
the “ Egalité” of the revolution. Re- 
port spoke ill of that prince’s bearing 
in the battle; and a rumour current 
at Versailles, to the effect that the dis- 
creet Philippe had not once during the 
engagement ventured out of his cabin, 
was ascribed by the smarting object 
of it to Marie Antoinette. He cursed 
her and the child she bore; and under 
this malediction, not so vain and im- 
potent as it might appear, was born the 
unconscious little “ Madame Royale,” 
who has so lately died in exile and in 
stricken age at sombre Frohsdorf. 

Nothing could possibly have been 
more brilliant than the opening dawn 
of the life of the young princess. With 
her younger brother, the Dauphin, 
she enjoyed for a brief season of child- 
hood the expiring, but ever-gorgeous, 
glories of Versailles. The yet happy 
children knew nothing of the clouds 
that were gathering on the distant 
horizon, nor heard the murmur of their 
distant thunder. The names of Turgot 
and Necker were to them without 
meaning. All around them breathed 
an air of careless joy, and the gilded 
galleries of Versailles re-echoed the 
light laugh of powdered ladies and 
red-heeled gallants, who were singu- 
larly deaf to the cry that was alread 
beginning to ascend from the pene 
Amid it all the little Madame Royale 
and the younger Dauphin lived on 
their little day of love and gladness. 
The girl was fair, and grave even with 
excess of joyous thought; but the bo 
seemed a part of the sunshine in which 
he revelled, and was especially attached 
to his sister, who was as light-hearted 
as he, but who bore her joyousness 
with more decorum. There still lingers 
many-an old Chevalier de St. Louis 
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who will tell you, with tears in his 
eyes, of the quick spirit and the happy 
sayings of the little Dauphin. 

The last day of public glory that lit 


up their childhood was that festival of 


St. Louis, in 1787, which closed the 
course of years during which delegates 
from the people were wont to mingle 
with the nobility, and lay their homage 
and felicitations at the foot of the 
throne. It was remarked that in 
splendour, numbers, and hilarity, this 
was the crowning fete of all. It was 
as the Carnival of the Monarchy be- 
fore the Lent of the Revolution, and 
the court plunged into its dear de- 
lights while the people looked on in 
wondering indignation. But one who 
was present has left us a sketch of the 
scene. Madame Schopenhauer has 
done so in her amusing autobiography. 
Her sketch is crowded with figures 
like one of Callot’s etchings; but amid 
the crossing, glittering, and panting 
throngs we discern a group wherein 
we recognise once more the princess 
of whom we are especially treating. 
“A smiling little boy,” says Madame 
Schopenhauer, “was sitting in a child’s 
carriage on the great terrace, close to 
the palace, and a slim pale little girl 
of about eight years of age walked by 
his side, holding his hand and looking 
with merry eyes on the gay world 
around her. That boy,” adds the 
lady, “ was the most innocent sacrifice 
of the time—it was the Dauphin. The 
delicate little nymph was his sister, 
afterwards Duchess of Angouléme, 
one of the most unfortunate of her 
family. The haughty but beautiful 
Diana de Polignac accompanied the 
royal children; perhaps it was the 
sight of her, so hateful to the people, 
who suspected her of being the dan- 
gerous adviser of the Queen, that kept 
the many promenaders in the garden 
from saluting the little Dauphin in 
their usual hearty style.” The mere 
prestige of monarchy had already pe- 
rished in the eyes of the multitude, 
and Franklin’s grey locks were more 
honoured by them than the gilded 
sceptre of the sons of St. Louis. 

This was well nigh the last of the 
happy days for both children and pa- 
rents. It was the last court at which 
Philippe of Orleans condescended to 
be present. When he and the King 
next met, the monarch was presiding 
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at the States General, while the Duke 
took his seat among the “commons.” 
“T invite you to take a place near 
me, cousin,” said the sovereign. “I 
can do that by right, any day,” was 
the rude reply; “1 am well where I 
am.” A rougher answer still was 
flung at the unfortunate monarch not 
long after. His daughter, “ Madame 
Royale,” was at his side when he asked 
David, the celebrated painter, how 
soon his portrait would be completed. 
The poor child burst into tears as she 
heard the artist coarsely exclaim, “I 
will never paint a tyrant’s head ’till I 
see it roll at my feet on the scaffold.” 
Children as were “ Madame Royale” 
and the Dauphin they fully understood 
their position on the eventful night 
when they found themselves fugitives 
with their parents, and hastening with 
them towards the frontier. It was the 
last day even of apparent sovereignty ; 
but if the two “children of France” 
ceased to recognise the King and 
Queen, around whom no longer shone 
that hedging of divinity which the 
poet speaks of, their young hearts were 
full of a tender affection as ardently re- 
turned. But then ensued that terrible 
scene of discovery at the resting-place 
on the road, where not only the King, 
with his consort, was degraded in pre- 
sence of his subjects, but the parents 
were dishonoured before the eyes of 
their children. The royal mother ap- 
pealed to every maternal heart in the 
crowd, which was as the rock dashing 
them back into the tossed sea wherein 
they were to perish, and appealed in 
vain. As the Queen sank back in a 
passion of tears, the young girl, her 
daughter, began her part of comforter. 
Heartbroken herself she would fain 
be the herald of hope to those who 
were surrendered to despair, and when 
the little Dauphin fell sobbing on her 
neck she made him smile with the 
assurance that he would soon be a 
happy boy again in dear Versailles. 
hat the fair girl, who silently kept 
her terrors to herself, beheld on their 
progress homeward as captives, is too 
well known to need repetition. She 
bore the trial with a dignity that im- 
parted courage even to the affrighted 
Dauphin, and these together endured 
without complaint the wants and pri- 
vations of that terrible journey, the 
heat, the hunger, and the thirst ; the 
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imprecations of the frantic multitude ; 
and the menaces flung at their own 
young heads. Thenceforth the cruel 
anguish of their lives became more 
embittered on each succeeding day; 
but, even when at length the victims 
were driven into the gloomy captivity 
of the Temple, Madame Royale never 
repined. ‘Those she loved were with 
her, and for the moment they were at 
rest. 

Brief was the rest and hot the per- 
secution that followed it. The old 
friends and servants of the sovereign, 
the young friends and companions of 
the children, were alike ordered to de- 
part from the precincts of the Temple ; 
and Madame Royale never again be- 
held Pauline de Tourzel, the sister of 
her heart. Time brought but aggra- 
vated misery. The prison attendants 
covered the walls with menacing in- 
scriptions; they especially delighted 
in puffing the smoke from their pipes 
into the face of the pale daughter of 
the King ; and grew refined in cruelty, 
that they might extort complaint from 
her who received every insult with a 
patient, saddening smile. Nothing 
could move her but the misfortunes of 
others. She tended with calm but 
active cheerfulness the sick and harsh 
wife of their brutal jailor; and gave 
example of submission to the dread 
visitation which had fallen upon her 
family, by fulfilling the meanest offices 
with a gracefulness that occasionally 
softened, for a happy hour or two, even 
the hearts of those who had the mis- 
sion of persecuting the royal captives 
generally. She shared with her aunt, 
the Princess Elizabeth, a sleeping apart- 
ment, miserably furnished, through 
which the lowest ruffians of the prison 
had passage for one particular purpose. 
But this and much worse was borne 
with enduring heroism; nature first 
gave way in her when, one day, a 
commission waited on the King to 
examine him on matters in which the 
nation was interested. At the voice 
of one of the members she seemed 
suddenly turned to stone, she looked 
up at his face, uttered a shriek of 
heart-rending woe, and swooned in the 
arms of her terror-stricken mother. 
She had recognised Drouet, who, by 
arresting the royal family in their 
flight, was the cause of all the misery 
into which they were now thrown, 
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The second time that feeling triumphed 
over her strong will was when the last 
interview took place between the un- 
fortunate Louis and his weeping fa- 
mily. ‘They had listened to the in- 
junctions of the fallen monarch with 
loving reverence, they had clung to 
him convulsively in one long combined 
embrace; kiss for kiss and tear for 
tear had been exchanged ;—as he ut- 
tered the word Adieu, the vaults of 
the gloomy prison re-echoed with the 
shrieks of the wife and sister of the 
King. There were two who were 
silent, the Dauphin, who gazed as one 
spell-stricken upon the face of his 
father, and Madame Royale, who had 
fainted at his feet. It was for some 
time thought that she was dead, but 
she had other martyrdoms to suffer 
ere she might follow the smiling sum- 
mons of the Inevitable Angel. 

‘The vengeance of the people struck 
three terrible blows at the peace of this 
poor, innocent girl, under which the old 
gaiety of her heart perished for ever. 
Her father was guillotined on the 21st 
January, 1793. Her mother was mur- 
dered on the 16th of the following 
October. During the seven following 
months she and her sole permitted 
companion, the Princess Elizabeth, 
sighed through a dreary winter and a 
spring void of promise. On the 9th of 
May, 1794, under circumstances of 
great cruelty, the saintly aunt and 
niece were divided. The Princess 
Elizabeth was executed, and Madame 
Royale, left alone in want, rags, and 
hopelessness, buried her face in her 
hands, and almost believed in the es- 
trangement of the Providence of God. 

In a little room near her own, but 
from which she was debarred access, 
lay a poor boy. The little captive 
was but eight years old, and with this 
unoffending child the majesty of the 
nation, concentrated in the person of 
its agent Simon, condescended to hold 
a contest unexampled for atrocity. 
The poor Dauphin, after he was torn 
from his mother, was flung into a 
darkened room; he was beaten into 
servility, and systematically terrified 
into idiotcy. He was compelled to 
utter obscene songs in the hearing of 
his sister, who comprehended them 
not, and finally, when a semi-starva- 
tion had robbed his voice of power, he 
was permanently locked up in gloom, 
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and there for a whole year of hideous 
suffering he was kept in dirt, want, 
and disease. During that time the 
bed, from which he never rose, was 
not once made nor the linen changed. 
The scanty food of the little sufferer 
was flung to him as to a dog; and, 
amid persecution like this, died day 
by day he who in the faithful vision 
of legitimacy was now the Grand Mo- 
narque. Poor Grand Monarque! His 
reign of sorrow expired on the 8th of 
June, 1795. Never was murder more 
dastardly than that slowly committed 
upon this hapless prince; by it Madame 
Royale remained the sole survivor of 
the five royal captives of the Temple. 
Her presence embarrassed those who 
detained her; but it probably would 
not have embarrassed them long save 
for an accident by which they profited 
so as to rid themselves of her with 
honour. The tired tigers affected for 
a moment to be weary of slaying, and 
they gladly accepted the offer of Aus- 
tria to exchange for her the commis- 
sioners whom Dumouriez had delivered 
to the enemy as hostages for the lives 
of Louis XVI. and his Queen. In 
the month of December 1795 the 
princess was conveyed to the frontier, 
and the exchange effected. Her friends 
were unable to recognise in the pale 
and attenuated girl of seventeen, trem- 
bling in every limb, tottering at every 
step, whispering her words under 
ancient influences of fear, and without 
power to look steadfastly in the sun- 
light from which she had been so long 
hidden,—in this poor remnant of a 
princely house they were unable to 
recognise aught of the bright spirit 
and airy being that once gave glad- 
ness to the last court ever held by 
monarch in proud Versailles. She 
had been rescued from death, but it 
was only to assume a weary pilgrimage 
of some twenty years. For about two 
years and a half she found an asylum 
at the hearth of her mother’s child- 
hood ; but this, in May 1798, she ex- 
changed for the graver and colder 
refuge to which she was summoned at 
Mittau. It was in this dull town of 
dull and ducal Courland that her 
uncle Louis X VIII. kept his banished 
state; and it was here, and within a 
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month of her arrival, that she gave 
her hand to her cousin the Duc d’An- 
gouléme, the eldest son of the Count 
d’Artois, subsequently Charles X. It 
was a marriage of policy, and her heart 
was not concerned therein. That was 
fixed above worldly transactions ; but 
an affectionate friendship and a mutual 
respect gave dignity to a union, at 
the making of which love had not pre- 
sided. 

After sixteen years more spent in 
wandering from court to court upon 
the continent, or in the quiet retire- 
ment of Hartwell,* the course of events 
carried Louis XVIII. to the throne of 
France, and the Duchess of Angou- 
léme once more slept beneath the roof 
from whence her parents had been 
driven to prison and to death. On 
the 4th of May, 1814, the capital wit- 
nessed the return of the long-exiled 
Bourbons. On the 5th, while the 
Tuilleries was receiving its countless 
throngs hastening to do homage to the 
“ desired” King, a curious and touch- 
ing scene was passing in the little 
orchard which had been planted on 
the site of the cemetery wherein 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and so 
many other of the victims by whose 
death liberty was to find life, were 
unceremoniously interred. An old 
man was seen walking in the inclosure 
with a lady of middle age and of grave 
aspect. The old man was M. Desclo- 
seaux, who had purchased the ceme- 
tery and converted it into an orchard, 
religiously marking the spot where 
the royal martyrs lay, and preserving 
it with a care so dexterously contrived 
that no one suspected the supposed Ja- 
cobin to be the purchaser of the conse- 
crated ground of royalism. His endur- 
ing fidelity procured for the Duchess 
the first pure and pious joy of the resto- 
ration. Her emotion scarcely left her 
power to acknowledge a service so 
grateful to her heart. She knelt and 
prayed there for the souls of those 
who slept at her feet. On the 21st of 
the succeeding January she bore the 
chief part in the solemn pageant when 
the oben of her parents were conveyed 
to the royal tombs at St. Denis. On 
the original ground she erected an 
expiatory chapel; and thither she was 





* The Duchess of Angouléme, when at Hartwell, was depicted in our last Maga- 
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wont frequently to retire from the 
brilliant court, kneeling in prayer, or 
seated in long and sad meditation be- 
fore the cippi marked with the inscrip- 
tion, “ Has ultra metas quiescunt.” 
The “hundred days” compelled 
her to seek an asylum once more in 
England; but she did not retire from 
France without personally attempting 
to arouse the people to make a stand 
against the invader. Her heroic con- 
duct at Bordeaux excited the admi- 
ration even of Napoleon. But all 
efforts to inspire the soldiery with 
attachment to the Bourbons were in 
vain. “ You fear,” she’ exclaimed; 
“I pity you, and release you from 
your oaths.” When the last expir- 
ing glare of the empire was trodden 
out, and the Bourbons returned to 


play out their last act, the Duchess of 


Angouléme entered the Tuilleries on 
the 28th of July, 1815.—“ The 28th 
July, 1815:—the 28th July, 1830!” 
Therein lies the whole history of the 
restoration. 


With the politics of that comedy of 


fifteen years she never meddled, al- 
though she was often accused, as was 
her unfortunate mother, of exercising 
an evil influence in affairs of state. 
Her now fixed austerity of look, born 
of the cruel torture of her youth, was 
sometimes taken to interpret a corre- 
sponding hardness of heart, but never 
was heart more compassionate, and 
whenever a mother for a son, or rela- 
tive for a kinsman, had to ask for the 
life which the law pronounced for- 
feited, the mercy of the King was in- 
variably sought through the medium 
of the Duchess. She had endured the 
great woe which made her heart bleed 
for all who were threatened with a simi- 
lar affliction. Characteristic of her ne- 
ver-dying memory of past grief is the 
fact that during the whole time of her 
residence in Paris she never crossed the 
spot whereon her parents had perished. 
Her carriage invariably made a wide 
detour to avoid this locality, and on 
the day of 1824 when an altar was 
erected where the guillotine of the 
Place Louis XV. had stood, and the 
religious oflice of purification was per- 
formed in the presence of the court 
and a vast multitude of people, the 
only member of the royal family who 
had not courage to attend was the 
daughter of the pair who had there so 
cruelly perished. 
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On the night of the 31st July, 1830, 
Charles X. with the Duke of Angou- 
léme, the Duchess of Berry and her 
children, were taking trembling refuge 
at Rambouillet, the stage where so 
often the monarchical tragedy in 
France has enacted its last scene. 
The Duchess of Angouléme arrived 
there alone, after much peril, skilfully 
avoided. ‘The old King, on beholding 
her, thought only of the misery which 
was again brought down upon her 
head by his fatal ordinances levelled 
against the popular freedom. He 
asked her forgiveness with such hu- 
mility that she, who had not wept be- 
fore, wept now, bade him take courage, 
and cheered him, first with the assur- 
ence that she had come to share in the 
common woe, and secondly with the 
hope that during life they would be 
permitted to remain united and re- 
signed. 

On the third of August, while the 
white flag was lazily throwing out its 
folds to the wind, six carriages bore 
from Rambouillet all that was left of 
the shipwrecked monarchy. In the 
fifth carriage the Duchess sat alone 
with one lady of honour, escorted on 
horseback by the Duke her husband, 
whose heavy and unconcerned face 
left no man to guess whether he was 
sad or rejoiced that he was riding 
away from a lost inheritance. As the 
sixth carriage, with the ex-king and 
his attendants rolled into the high 
road from beneath the archway, the 
white flag of the old monarchy was 
struck, and the tricolor of the new 
regime run up in its stead. 

England afforded a temporary rest- 
ing place to the wanderers; but 
ultimately the Duchess found a home 
once more, and for the last time, 
in the native country of the mother 
that she loved. ‘The last years of 
her life were passed at Frohsdorf, a 
sastle (as the huge white mansion is 
courteously called) which she pur- 
chased of a banished queen, like unto 
herself—Caroline Murat, ex-queen of 
Naples. In this sombre “ ward,” over- 
looking the Hungarian frontier, she 
resided, under the title of the Countess 
of Marne, and kept up a little court, 
of which her nephew, the Henry V. ot 
the Legitimists, was the real head. 
Sad, yet serene, and with a strange 
but strong affection for that France 
which had so cruelly wounded her, 
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she here brought her eventful life to a 


close. During her residence there she 
granted an audience the year before 
last to a republican visitor named 
Didier, who has published a record 
of his visit. The dynasty which had 
flung down her own was then itself in 
the dust. ‘“ Madame,” said M. Didier, 
“it is impossible that you have not 
seen the finger of God in the fall of 
Louis Philippe.” “ It is in everything,” 
was the cautious and pious reply. And 
when the importunate republican 
pressed the matter, saying, “Still, ma- 
dame, confess that, in spite of your 
Christian magnanimity, the day on 
which this intelligence reached you 
was far from being the most painful 
of your life,” she remained silent, “ but 
looked at me,” says M. Didier, “ with 
an air which seemed to say ‘ You are 
asking too much.’ ” 

Her last illness manifested itself 
only on the 13th of October. On the 
16th she was incapable of attending 
the religious service from which she 
had never before been absent — the 
service for the repose of the soul of 
her mother, the anniversary of whose 
death fell on that day. On the 19th 
she calmly expired, amid the prayers 
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and tears of the loved relatives and 
faithful friends who formed her little 
court. Her last looks were directed 
to the portraits of her parents, the 
sacred relics of whom were at her 
right hand, namely the vest which her 
father wore when he ascended the 
scaffold, and the lace cap which her 
mother made with her own hands to 
appear in before the revolutionary 
tribunal. The memory of the wrongs 
with which these relics might have in- 
spired her, did not cause her to forget 
her father’s injunctions to forgive all. 
Her last will affords noble testimony 
that this injunction was well observed, 
and Marie ‘Therese Charlotte of France 
has gone to the rest for which she longed, 
bequeathing to the world a legacy of 
love for every wound inflicted. Of the 
seventy-three years of her life, she 
passed eight (the best of her youth) 
inrestraint or in a dungeon, and thirty- 
eight in exile; and yet she died ac- 
knowledging the mercies and the glory 
of God. Let us who have not known 
affliction, or who have been but lightly 
visited, derive wisdom from the in- 
struction offered us by the pious daugh- 
ter of Louis Seize and Marie Antoi- 
nette. 





ON MEDIAVAL ART, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


THE History of Art sets forth cer- 
tain peculiar forms of treatment as 
having prevailed amongst certain races 
of men, or in certain localities, or at cer- 
tain periods. There is between such 
aspects of art and their several eras and 
countries, and the people among whom 
they have flourished, an association the 
closest and most absolute: they bear the 
same distinctive appellations ; together 
they flourish,and together they yield to 
the innovating influences of time. For, 
be it remembered, art shares to the full 
in all the chances and changes of things 
terrestrial—that is, so far as to be itself 
liable to chance and change in the 
forms of its expression and in the con- 
ditions of its practical application. 
Thus it comes to pass that there are 
in the development of art the pecu- 
liarities of which we have spoken, and 
that these peculiarities have their 
own definite position in a continually 
advancing system. 


There is another point which de- 
mands especial notice in the history 
of the progress of art: it is, the in- 
fluence exercised by the past in art 
upon its future. Those great indivi- 
dualities which have from time to 
time appeared, and which in the course 
of time have ceased to exist as living 
forms of art—have ever been felt 
to possess powerful claims not only 
upon the attentive regard of suc- 
ceeding generations, but also upon 
their careful study as either models 
or warnings. Men look back upon 
what art has been, and feel in- 
stinctively that the deep workings 
of their fellow-men come down to 
them with a kindling appeal to their 
own warm sympathies, and more- 
over with the strong guarantee of 
successful realities: or else, if the 
retrospect serve but to exhibit the 
results of degraded sentiments and 
vitiated taste, in this case the spon- 
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taneous regret which is excited be- 
cause the record of such things should 
exist, will serve in nobler minds to 
strengthen the desire to avoid their 
repetition. 

Now it is apparent that the practical 
study of former developments of art 
may either assume the character of 
direct and absolute reproduction, or 
it may lead to such a general mastery 
of former principles as may re-animate 
those principles in a manner at once 
consistent with the original authority 
and appropriate to the requirements 
of present circumstances: and again, 
in order to render the research really 
beneficial, it is essential that the stu- 
dent possess the faculty of discrimi- 
nating between what really merits his 
respect and admiration, and what we 
have just designated as “ warnings.” 
In other words, and to apply the sub- 
ject at once to ourselves,—we may 
either copy the works of the masters 
of past times, or we may learn to work 
in their spirit: and in like manner, if 
we have true taste and right feeling, 
we shall rightly and truly discriminate 
between the worthy and the beautiful 
in past art, and what is worthless and 
degrading. And all these things are 
to us, at this present time, matters of 
the utmost interest and importance ; 
inasmuch as we now are, in almost 
every department of human industry, 
labouring after that particular species 
of improvement which has produced 
the term “ art-manufactures,” and of 
which ornamentation is a primary 
element: and moreover, we are carry- 
ing on this pursuit without any deter- 
mined style of art which we recognise 
as our own, and, what is even more 
perilous to the cause of true art 
amongst us, without any prevalent 
notion > the subject of ornamenta- 
tion at all, except a determination to 
have it, and a desire to derive it from 
existing artistic sources. The event 
of the year now hurrying to its close, 
the Great Industrial Exhibition, was 
a striking, nay, a startling illustration 
of this thirst for ornamentation, and 
unqualified adoption of past modes of 
producing it. It may be added, that 
the Exhibition is no less illustrative 
of the fact that our present general 
aim has scarcely risen above a desire 
to copy, than that it tends to show 
that for the most part we sit down to 
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our copying task in schools of most 
questionable worth. In the wonder- 
ful and altogether unprecedented col- 
lection which so long riveted the 
— gaze, and which may be said to 

ave almost absorbed the faculties of 
the public mind, the vast majority of 
works, the production of our own 
country, which can in any respect be 
considered as coming under the cog- 
nizance of art, were found, when 
thoroughly searched out, to be but 
copies from the Renaissance and the 
styles of the 14th and 15th Louis of 
France. The same remark will ex- 
tend to the productions of most of the 
other countries of Europe. We do 
not hesitate to declare of these schools 
of art that they are altogether un- 
worthy of our imitation, even as we 
hold all mere imitation to be unworthy 
of us. Apply to any or every one of 
these imitative examples the noble 
definition of all true ornamentation, 
that it is the “ expression of man’s de- 
light in God's works,”—test them by 
comparison with the principle dis- 
played in the decorative processes of 
nature, and they will stand confessed 
in their true capacity. In those other 
works also in the Great Exhibition 
which were of a character more de- 
terminately artistic than art-manufac- 
tures can well be considered, the same 
debased tone of art might be shewn 
to have been lamentably prevalent. 
There were indeed in every quarter 
some few brilliant exceptions: but 
these, as of old, served but to establish 
the prevailing rule. 

It is not, however, in accordance 
with our present purpose to do more 
than real slightly upon the subject 
of art in either its own broad compre- 
hensiveness of character or its present 
general application amongst ourselves 
with special reference to the Great 
Industrial Exhibition: in place of any 
more extended examination of the 
entire subject, we desire rather to 
proceed from a mere passing observa- 
tion of a general nature to a somewhat 
less indefinite notice of one particular 
compartment in the Exhibition which 
professed to carry back the minds of 
observers to a period of art anterior 
to the Renaissance, and which might 
also have been expected by our fellow- 
countrymen to possess at least some 
attributes of nationality. For we are 
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wont to estimate the arts of the mid- 
dle ages as having flourished on En- 
glish soil as in a cherished home ; and 
we now refer to the “ Mepravan 
Court ”—the mirror of Gothic art in 
the midst of the Great Exhibition of 
the Industry of All Nations and of 
all Times, and the depository of the 
evidence of its revived energies. 

This medieval court contained a 
numerous collection of specimens of 
various objects produced from every 
diversity of materials, of which by far 
the greater part were exclusively 
adapted to ceremonials and practices 
connected with the worship of the 
Church of Rome, the remainder being 
either examples of sepulchral memo- 
rials also exclusively Romanist in 
character, or details of ecclesiastical 
architecture, together with some few 
decorative accessories in the capacity 
of furniture, and some personal or- 
naments. ‘The first impression pro- 
duced by this assemblage as a whole 
(and with ourselves the Jast impres- 
sion was precisely the same) was, that 
its primary and indeed sole design 
was to illustrate, not the arts of a 
particular period, but the appurte- 
nances of a particular form of worship. 
These things may perhaps have been 
held to be identical by the directing 
and controlling spirits who presided 
over the preparation of the several 
components of this collection, and to 
whom the medieval court itself was 
indebted for its composition and ar- 
rangement. Nevertheless, the very 
contrary is the fact; and, therefore, 
the medieval department of the Great 
Exhibition ought to have set forth the 
true reality of Gothic art as it was 
and is in itself; and it ought also to 
have shewn in the present adoption 
of this great art the universal applica- 
bility of its essential principles. It 
ought to have exemplified the arts of 
the middle ages in their progress, and 
to have exhibited the distinguishing 
types of their advancing development. 
It ought to have shewn true and ex- 
actly faithful specimens of the working 
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of medisval art as it was treated by 
medieval artists and artificers; and 
it ought also to have illustrated the 
equally consistent applicability of the 
spirit of medizval art to the require- 
ments and circumstances now existing 
in our own days. Above all, it ought 
not to have been a mere Romanist dis- 
play: if it were to have contained 
examples of Romanist monuments and 
Romanist altars and ornaments, most 
certainly there ought also to have been 
present at least an equally compre- 
hensive and equally practical illustra- 
tion of the application of Gothic art 
to the purposes of our Protestant 
ecclesiastical architecture with all its 
accessories, and to our Protestant 
monuments. In this latter respect the 
medieval court was wanting alto- 
gether ; and, therefore, it altogether 
failed to do justice to medizval art, 
and at the same time it suffered an 
unprecedented opportunity for esta- 
blishing the comprehensive character of 
that style of art to pass by without 
even an attempt to use and apply it. 
And so again in the matter of adapt- 
ing medizval principles to modern 
usages : this was neglected absolutely, 
in order to reproduce fac-similes of 
medieval works with modern dates. 
Nor was the copying particularly suc- 
cessful; that is, it was not strictly 
exact as copying, and consequently not 
strictly truthful as illustrative of the 
past,—as was strikingly shewn in the 
absence of chronological consistency 
between the episcopal effigy and its 
elaborately carved tomb and monu- 
mental canopy.* Again, in another 
point of view was medizval art im- 
perfectly, or rather erroneously set 
forth in the medizval court; that is, 
in the almost exclusively ecclesiastical 
capacity of the objects exhibited ; 
whereas, in reality, the Gothic as an 
art is as well adapted to every secular 
purpose as to the peculiar require- 
ments of religious worship. Gothic 
art is certainly not a Romanist Church 
art, neither is it exclusively a Church 
art at all. In its true spirit it is, in 





* The medieval copyists seem very generally in their own productions to have lost 
sight of chronological propriety: thus,in the matter of vestment and insignia, we found 
in the Great Exhibition figures of an Archbishop of Canterbury of the 12th century, 
and of an Archbishop of Paris of the 19th century, both habited after the distinctive 
fashions of one and the same period of medizeyval art. 
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architecture, in furniture, in orna- 
mentation of every kind and class and 
order, equally fitted for churches and 
for other public buildings, for schools 
and private dwellings and cottages, 
and so also for every variety of acces- 
sory. We should gladly have wel- 
comed in the Crystal Palace such a 
medizval court as would have shewn 
of what medieval art really is capable : 
how suitable also it is, or rather how 
suitable it is capable of being made, to 
ourselves as a national style. We 
are persuaded that in that capacity it 
would readily be recognised, if it could 
but be thoroughly exemplified, and 
if the examples were but adduced, ex- 
amined, and universally known. In 
making so broad an assertion, we are 
speaking of the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of Gothic art, not merely of 
their past working and expression: it 
must not be supposed that we desire 
to be surrounded by mere copies of 
what the men of the middle ages actu- 
ally did. 

The study of Gothic architecture 
and of the various forms and condi- 
tions of medieval art has of late been 
singularly prevalent amongst us; and 
yet all this study has been productive 
of but little practical effect in the 
matter of revival. This is surely the 
result of a mistaken system of study, 
which has almost universally substi- 
tuted a desire to reproduce medieval 
works for an endeavour to master 
medieval principles of working. It is 
full time in such a matter to adopt 
the only true system of successful in- 
vestigation ; and this made the me- 
dieeval court of the Great Exhibition 
so much the more to be lamented ; in- 
asmuch as it has been a decided im- 
pediment to the revival of medieval 
art, for the simple reason that it had 
no power either to engage our sympa- 
thies in behalf of the art itself, or to 
guide and accelerate the progress of 
the student: and, in the case of such 
an exhibition, not surely to advance is 
most assuredly to retrograde. How 
different would have been the effect 
produced had this medieval court (in 
addition to the several objects with 
which we have become familiar within 
its inclosure, supposing their presence 
to have been deemed essential,) con- 
tained careful models of the noblest 
Gothic edifices and specimens of the 
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most perfect original medieval works 
of various kinds ; and then, besides all 
these, if it had displayed other models 
and other specimens of modern works, 
designed in the same spirit which of 
old attained to such lofty aspirings, 
and wrought on those same principles 
which have gained for the Gothic name 
such high renown,—yet still each and 
all essentially new in themselves, while 
thus equally and essentially medieval 
in their character. Let us somewhat 
further illustrate such an imaginary 
collection. We would have shown in 
it models of churches suited to various 
localities, and to the requirements of 
congregations differing in the amount 
of their numbers and of different de- 
grees of wealth: of the details of such 
churches and of their fittings there 
should have been suitable specimens 
executed in their fullsize. With these 
there should have been associated mo- 
dels and specimens of monumental 
memorials, worthy of a place in Chris- 
tian churches, and fit to bear to coming 
generations a record of those who went 
before them. ‘Then should have come 
other models, and with them examples 
of school-houses, public and parochial, 
of parsonage-houses and alms-houses, 
with their several appropriate details: 
another department should have exem- 
plified with equal care and minuteness 
the application of the style to edifices 
suited for dwelling-houses for every 
class in society ; nor should furniture 
and domestic and personal ornaments 
and objects of use have been wanting, 
in order to render the series in some 
respect at least complete. Had this 
been really well done (and if it had 
been attempted in true earnest we be- 
lieve that really well done it would 
have been,) our skilful artificers might 
have looked for emancipation from the 
debased and debasing servilities of the 
Renaissance, and from the mixed pue- 
rility and unmeaning nothingness of 
the Louis Quatorze, the Louis Quinze, 
and their descendants. Let the true 
principles of artistic ornamentation be 
once fairly set forth before designers 
in the several branches of constructive 
and manufacturing art, and they can 
scarcely fail to be attracted to a style, 
rich in endless versatility of adaptation, 
and possessing resources of inexhausti- 
ble variety ; a style moreover of which 
the very conventionalities are expres- 
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sive and artistic, while it admits and 
leads to but one authority—NATURE. 
We have already expressed our 
rejection of the idea that the Gothic is, 
in any respect or degree, as a style in 
art, essentially Romanist in its prin- 
ciples or its character. It is sufti- 
ciently easy to demonstrate this by re- 
ference to all that Romanism, as such, 
has done and yet is doing for and with 
Gothic art. It were no difficult or 
complicated task, on the one hand, to 
trace up this noble art to the pure 
Christian element which before the 
Reformation was in the Roman Church, 
though truly it never was of the Ro- 
manist Church;* and, on the other 
hand, to mark how the contact of 
Gothic art with the Romanist spirit 
was ever followed by instant degrada- 
tion; and so, in like manner, Romanism 
since the Reformation might be shewn 
invariably to have either identified it- 
self with the semi-pagan workings of 
debased classicalism, or sought the 
literal reproduction of such medizval 
works as originally bore the impress 
of Romanist application. But, how 
feeble must be any such written de- 
monstration, in comparison with the 
influence which the Great Exhibition 
would have secured to a single exam- 
ple ofa Protestant church, with parson- 
age and schools and alms-houses, and 
all other becoming accessories, com- 
plete in every detail, and all true to 
the Gothic spirit, as they all might be 
without so much as a single copied 
crotchet or finial; and all exactly 
suited to existing habits and exi- 
gencies, as all might have been with- 
out the minutest violation of me- 
dizwval tone of feeling or method of 
expression. Precisely the same might 
be said in the case of every other ap- 
plication of Gothic art, though of course 
the true ecclesiastical character of the 
Gothic could only be made apparent 
through the medium of works devoted 
to ecclesiastical purposes. We should 
have been glad to have seen, opposite 
to the high-altar of the medieval 
court, one of our own church desks, 
with open English Bible and Book of 
Common Prayer, even if it had stood 
alone amidst that Romanist assemblage : 
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had it been suitably accompanied with 
other ecclesiastical works, and had 
these again been associated with objects 
of various classes and kinds, our satis- 
faction would have been proportion- 
ably increased. And so, upon the 
same principle, we should have re- 
joiced to have seen a place of honour 
within the medizval court given to one 
beautiful and admirable Gothic work 
—Mr. Waller’s Monumental Brass,— 
which was almost a solitary example 
in the entire Exhibition of the adapta- 
tion of the spirit of medizval art to 
the tastes and sympathies of our own 
times. This brass is the more worthy 
of high praise, as an expression of the 
comprehensive character of true Gothic 
art, and also of its inherent consistency 
with Protestant feeling, from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been studied 
from the remains of an original en- 
graven memorial of the former half of 
the fourteenth century, the brass to 
Sir Hugh Hastings at Elsyng, in the 
county of Norfolk. Mr. Waller, how- 
ever, studied in the true medizxval 
spirit: he did not set about making 
either a copy or a parody of a me- 
dizval work: the result is a produc- 
tion most true to the style, yet in itself 
no less original, while it possesses a 
purity and simple impressiveness of 
sentiment which are enhanced by the 
masterly skill displayed throughout in 
the execution. The design exhibits a 
female efligy within a richly niched 
and tabernacled architectural canopy ; 
of this canopy the several compart- 
ments are occupied with groups which 
exemplify the six great works of 
Christian charity as they are set forth 
in St. Matthew, xxv. 35, 36; the 
spandril formed by the rectilineal and 
the arched lines of the canopy-head 
displays, within a quatrefoil, the “Good 
Samaritan” discharging his task of 
pious duty; and the whole is crowned 
by three groups, resting on suitable 
brackets, which symbolise the “ Works 
of Charity,” and the meeting of “ Mercy 
and Truth,” of “Righteousness and 
Peace.” The brass is inlaid in a marble 
slab, and is designed to rest upon a 
raised tomb. It is much to be re- 
gretted that it had not been completed 


* See Stones of Venice, p. 34. 
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as a monument, and with its appropriate 
tomb been placed in the Exhibition.* 

With Mr. Waller’s brass we may 
associate, as a work of great excellence, 
the Gothic baptismal font of serpentine 
marble, exhibited by Mr. J. Organ, of 
Penzance. In order to render it com- 
plete, this font should have stood upon 
a large sub-plinth of some stone which 
contrasts well with the beautiful ser- 
pentine; and it should also have had 
a cover consistent with itself, alike in 
purity of design and excellence of 
workmanship. 

Two others of the medizval objects 
exhibited we must not fail to par- 
ticularise, though beyond these two 
our limits will not permit us to range ;f 
these are, the one, the model of Mr. 
G. G. Scott’s noble church of St. Ni- 
cholas at Hamburg; the other, the 
restoration of an end of the tomb-mo- 
nument of Queen Philippa of Hainault 
in Westminster Abbey, executed in 
alabaster by Mr. S. Cundy, from draw- 
ings by the same accomplished architect, 
Mr. Scott. The church of St. Nicholas 
itself can need from us no expression of 
general commendation: its high wor- 
thiness is admitted with becoming tri- 
butes of admiration by all: never- 
theless, we may, in pursuance of our pre- 
sent special object, remark upon its pe- 
culiar merit as a modern achievement 
of Gothic art ; and we may rightly be- 
speak for it careful observation in its 
capacity of exact suitableness to its 
peculiar purposes, which it fails not to 
combine with strict adherence to true 
medieval principles. And the model 
is well worthy of its subject: it is just 
such a one as might serve asa type 
for the collection of Gothic models 
which we hope yet to see gathered 
together, as important components of 
a national school of medieval art— 
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and that, possibly, even yet, within the 
walls of the Crystal Palace itself. 

We would fain hope that Mr. 
Cundy’s partial restoration of the 
royal monument of Westminster is an 
earnest of a better state of things in 
that noblest of our English churches, 
where now the long array of monu- 
ments to royal and illustrious person- 
ages are in a condition at once so la- 
mentable and so discreditable. The 
restoration of Queen Philippa’s monu- 
ment is ably projected, and the exe- 
cution is on the whole eminently satis- 
factory. 

And now, in bringing these remarks 
to a close, we pass from the province 
of the artists who design to that of the 
actual workmen who produce each 

articular object; or, where the same 
individual combines the faculties of 
manual skill with artistic invention 
and adaptation and delineation, in this 
case we now refer to the artist exclu- 
sively in his executive capacity. Here 
the Great Exhibition told powerfully 
indeed : we had no shortcomings here 
to lament; there were before us no 
tokens of the prevalence of imperfect 
or immature faculties of execution. 
On every side, in works of every class 
and for every diversified purpose, the 
skill and dexterity and effective power 
of the actual workmen were shown to 
be of the very highest order. In this 
respect the medieval court was infe- 
rior to no department in the whole 
Exhibition : so far from being distin- 
guished by any such inferiority, it 
would alone have been suflicient to 
establish the claims of existing arti- 
ficers to rank with the most suc- 
cessful and the most cclebrated of their 
fellows who flourished in times which 
are gone by; suflicient also to prove 
that, if we in our days fail at all in 





* The recumbent position intended to be assumed by this slab with its brass, detracts 
from the merit of the composition of the brass in this one respect, that the commemo- 
rative effigy is represented in the attitude of a person standing, and the accessories 
which accompany the figure are in keeping with this idea. The composition, as it now 
is, would be well nigh faultless for a window of stained glass in which the figure would 
appear as standing, but in the case of a recumbent memorial the effigy should invari- 
bly be portrayed as recumbent. 

‘} Of the various examples of stained glass which were exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace, several were worthy of much commendation ; but this was exclusively in the 
capacity of revivals of the original practice of ecclesiastical glass-working. This 
branch of medizval art, no less than the others, has to be carried beyond mere repro- 
duction. 
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our works, the failure is to be coupled 
with the design and not with the work- 
manship. 

Then let us not rest content until 
the development and application of 
these two great faculties be fixed in 
their due relative positions. There 
must be between them, for the attain- 
ment of true excellence and noble- 
ness, an harmonious equality, a one- 
ness of power as of purpose: and yet 
it is an attribute of this very unity 
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and uniformity, that to the artistic 
element there should appertain a cer- 
tain quality inseparable from an im- 
plied supremacy. So long as the 
hands which labour are more powerful 
than the mind which inspires and di- 
rects, so long must the work produced 
fail to attain to the excellence which 
is by man attainable, so long also must 
the actual merit of the artificer fail to 
elicit even its own suitable recognition. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LADY SPRINGETT. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HEPWORTH DIXON. 


IN the temporary absence of Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, to whom we are in- 
debted for the following paper, we will 
remind our readers that this is the se- 
cond part of the autobiography of Lady 
Springett, mentioned in our Magazine 
for October last, p.365. It willbe found 
to be chiefly concerned, as Mr. Dixon 
there remarked, with Lady Spring- 
ett’s religious experiences, throwing 
curious side-lights on the progress 
of sentiment and feeling in these mat- 
ters, among the higher classes, in the 
early part of the civil troubles. We 
have omitted some unimportant pas- 
sages not relating to the principal 
subject-matter of the diary. 

* A brief account of some of my exer- 
cises from my childhood, left with 
my daughter Gulielma Maria Penn. 

‘* Mary PENNINGTON. 

“ The first scripture that I remember I 
took notice of was that, ‘ Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righte- 
ousness, for they shall be filled.’ This I 
heard taken for a text. I was then about 
eight years of age, brought up by those 
who were a kind of loose Protestants, that 
minded no religion but to go to their wor- 
ship on first days, which was to hear a 
canonical priest preach in the morning 
and read common prayers in the afternoon. 
They used common prayer in the family, 
and observed superstitious customs and 


times, and days of fasting and feasting, as 
Christmas (so called) and Good Friday,and 
Lent, and such like. In that day I was 
afraid in the night season of such things as 
would run in my mind of spirits walking, 
and of thieves, when I was abroad in the 
fields alone. I would always account 
prayer my help and succour, and so would 
often say (as I had been taught) the 
Lord’s Prayer (so called), hoping by that 
to be delivered from the things I feared. 
Afterwards I went to live with some that 
seemed more religious, and would not ad- 
mit of sports on the first days, calling it 
their sabbath, and hearing two sermons a 
day of a priest that was not loose in his 
conversation, but he used a form of prayer 
before his sermon, and read common 
prayer. At this time I was about ten or 
eleven years of age. A maid-servant that 
tended on me and the rest of the chil- 
dren was zealous in that way, and would 
read Smith’s * and Preston’s ¢ Sermons on 
first days between the sermon time; I 
diligently heard her read, and liked not to 
use the Lord’s Prayer alone, but got a 
Prayer Book and read prayers mornings 
and nights, according to the days and 
occasions, and left saying that prayer in 
my bed mornings and nights (as I had 
been taught at the afore-mentioned place), 
and that scripture of ‘ howling on their 
beds’ was much in my mind, and by it I 
was checked from saying prayers in my 
bed. 

“ About this time my mind was serious 





* Henry Smith, “ the silver-tongued Smith ”’ lecturer of St. Clement Danes, one of 
the most eloquent of Puritan divines, and esteemed by the generality, says Anthony 
Wood, ‘‘ the prime preacher of the nation.’? His sermons were popular for many 
years after his death. Fuller wrote his life; and there is a notice of him in Wood’s 


Athenee, i. 603. 


+ John Preston, the celebrated Puritan divine, chaplain to Charles I. when Prince 


of Wales, and preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. 


All his works were extremely popular, 
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about religion, and one day after we came 
from the public place of worship this 
afore-mentioned maid-servant read one of 
Preston’s Sermons, the text was ‘ Pray 
continually,’ in which sermon much was 
spoken of prayer, and amongst other 
things of the excellency of prayer; this 
was said of it, that it distinguished a saint 
from the world, for that in many things 
the world and hypocrites could -imitate 
a saint, but in this they could not. This 
thing wrought much in my mind all the 
time she read it, and it was in me that I 
knew not prayer, for what I used for 
prayer an ungodly man could do, which 
was to read one out of a book, and this 
could not be the prayer he meant that 
distinguished a saint from a wicked per- 
son. My mind was deeply exercised in 
this, and as soon as she had done reading 
and all were gone out of the chamber I 
shut the door, and in great distress of 
mind I flung myself on the bed, and op- 
pressedly cried out‘ Lord,whatis prayer ?’ 
This so wrought in me, that at night, 
when I used to read a prayer in a book ina 
room by myself, I wept, and was in trouble 
about it, and at this time I never heard 
any nor of any that prayed any way but 
by composing a prayer, which they called 
a form of prayer. The thing so wrought 
in me, that I remember, the next morning, 
or very soon after, it came into my mind 
to write a prayer of my own composing, 
to use in the morning so soon as I was 
out of bed, before I had made myself 
ready; which I wrote, and then could 
scarce join my letters, I had learnt so 
little a time to write ; I wrote something 
of this nature, that as the Lord had com- 
manded the Israelites to offer up a morn- 
ing sacrifice, so I offered up the sacrifice 
of prayer, and desired to be ‘preserved 
that day. The use of this for a little 
while gave me some ease, and I left my 
books soon, and this arose in me to write 

rayers according to my several occasions. 

he next prayer I wrote was for the as- 
surance of the pardon of my sins; I had 
heard one preach that God pardoned 
David his sins of his free grace, and I 
was much affected with it, and as I came 
from the place of worship it was in me 
that it was a desireable thing to be assured 
of the pardon of ones sins, so I wrote a 
pretty large prayer concerning the thing, 
and felt that, it coming of grace, though 
I was unworthy, yet I might receive it, 
and so used earnest expressions about it. 
A little time after I received from several 
persons some acknowledgments of the 
greatness of my memory, and praise for it. 
I felt a fear of being puffed up with it, and 
wrote a prayer of thanks for that gift, and 
desired to use it to the Lord, and that it 
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might be sanctified to me. These three 
prayers I used with some ease of mind, but 
not long, for then I began again to question 
whether I prayed right or not, and much 
trouble was in my mind about it, and I 
knew not that any did pray extempore ; 
but it sprung up in my mind that to use 
words according to the state I was in 
was prayer, which I attempted to do, but 
could not, sometimes kneeling down 
a long time, and I had not a word to say, 
which wrought great trouble in me, and I 
had none to reveal myself to nor advise 
with, but bore a great burthen upon my 
mind for a long time, until one day as I 
was sitting at work in a parlour, one 
called a gentleman (who was against the 
superstitions of the times) came in, and 
looking sadly, said, it was a sad day ; and 
that Prinn, with Bastwick and Burton, 
were sentenced to have their ears cut and 
to be banished (1637). This thing sunk 
deep into me, and strong cries were in 
me for them, and for the innocent people 
in the nation, and it wrought strongly in 
me that I could not sit at my work, but 
was strongly inclined to go into a private 
room, and shutting the door kneeled down, 
and poured out my soul to the Lord in a 
very vehement manner, for a pretty long 
time, and I was wonderfully melted, and 
eased, and felt peace in the thing and ac- 
ceptance with the Lord, and that this was 
prayer, which I was never acquainted with 
before either in myself or from any one. 
‘* Not long after this, word was brought 
to the house that a neighbouring minister 
that had been suspended by the bishops, 
for not being subject to their canons, was 
returned to his people again, and that he 
was to preach at the place where he did 
three years before ; I hearing of it, desired 
to go, but was reproved by those that had 
the education of me, as being not fit to 
leave my parish church ; but I could not 
comply with their mind in it, but I must 
go, and when I came the minister was 
one called a Puritan, and he prayed fer- 
vently, and in much sense, and then I 
felt this is that is prayer, and that my 
mind pressed after but could not come at 
it in my own will, but only had tasted of 
it that time I mentioned before. Now I 
knew this was prayer, but here I mourned 
sorely, for that I kneeled down morning 
after morning and night after night and 
had not a word to say, and the trouble of 
this was so great, that it was just I pe- 
rished in the night because I had not 
prayed: and I was exercised with this a 
great time; then I could not come to the 
common prayers that were read in the 
family at nights; also I could not kneel 
down when I came to their worship house 
(as was the custom and I had been taught), 
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but this scripture was in my mind, ‘ Be 
more ready to hear than offer the sacri- 
fice of fools,’ and I could but read the 
Bible or some book while the priest read 
common prayers at their worship house, 
and at last, I could neither kneel nor 
stand up to join with the priest in his 
prayer before the sermon, neither did I 
care to hear them preach, but my mind 
run after hearing the non-conformist called 
a Puritan afore-mentioned, but by con- 
straint I went in the mornings with those 
of the family where I was, but could not 
be kept from the Puritan preacher in the 
afternoons. I went through much suf- 
fering for this thing, being forced to go on 
foot two or three miles, and none per- 
mited to go with me; but a servant 
who had compassion would sometimes 
run after me least I should be frighted 
going alone. I was very young, but so 
zealous in this thing that all the reason- 
ings and threatenings could not keep me 
back, and in a short time I would not 
hear the priest where we dwelt at all, but 
went wet or dry to the other place; and in 
the family I could go in to hear scrip- 
ture read, and if I did happen to go in 
before they had done their prayers I 
would sit when they kneeled ; these things 
wrought me much trouble in the family, 
and there was none to take my part, but 
two of the maid-servants were inclined to 
mind what I said against their prayers, 
and so refused to join with them; at which 
the governors of the family were much 
disturbed, and made me the subject of 
their discourse in company, as that I 
would pray with the spirit and reject godly 
men’s prayers, and I was proud, and a 
schismatic, and that I went to those places 
to meet young men, and such like. In 
this time I suffered not only from these 
persons to whom I was by my parents 
committed (who both died when I was not 
above three years of age), but also suf- 
fered much from my companions and kin- 
dred. Notwithstanding in this zeal I grew 
much, and was sequestered from my vain 
company, and refused carding and such 
like things, and was a zealous keeper of 
the Sabbath, not daring to eat or be 
clothed with such things as occasioned 
trouble or spend time, on that day, that 
was given up to hearing and praying. 

‘*T not minded those marriages pro- 
pounded to me of vain persons, but hav- 
ing desired of the Lord that I might have 
one that feared him, I had a belief, that, 
though then I knew none of my outward 
rank that was such a one, yet that the 
Lord would provide one for me; and in 
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this belief went, not regarding their re- 
proaches, that would say to me, that no 
gentleman, but mean persons, were of 
this way, and that I would have some 
mean one or other; but they were disap- 
pointed, for the Lord touched the heart of 
him that was afterwards my husband, and 
my heart cleaved to him for the Lord’s 
sake. He was of a good understanding, 
and cast off those dead superstitions that 
were manifest to him in that day beyond 
any I then knew of his rank and years, 
which was but small, for that stature he 
was of in the things of God, being but 
about twenty years of age. We pressed 
after the knowledge of the Lord, and 
walked in his fear, being both very young; 
were joined together in the Lord, and re- 
fused a ring, and such like things then used, 
and not denied by any we then knew of. 
We lived together about two years and * * 
months. We were zealously affected, daily 
exercised in that we judged to be the ser- 
vice and worship of God; we scrupled 
many things then in use amongst those 
who were counted honest people ; as, for 
instance, singing David’s Psalms in metre, 
and when we tore out of our bibles com- 
mon prayer, and forms of prayer at the 
end of the book, we tore out the singing 
psalms, as being the inventions of vain 
poets, as in metre, not being written for 
that use, and we found songs of praise 
must spring from the same thing as prayer 
did, so could not in that day use any one’s 
song, no more than their prayers; we 
were also brought off from bread and wine, 
and baptism with water. We having 
looked into the independent way saw 
death there, and that it was not that our 
souls sought, and looking into baptism 
with water found it not to answer the cry 
of our hearts; and in this state my hus- 
band died, hoping in the promises afar off, 
but not seeing or knowing Him that is in- 
visible to be so near him, and that it was 
He that shewed unto him his thoughts, 
and made manifest the good and the evil. 
“ When he was taken from me I was with 
child of my dear daughter Gulielma Maria 
Springett ;* it was often with me that I 
could not comply with that thing to be 
done to my child which I saw no fruit of, 
but a custom which men were engaged in 
by tradition, having not the true know- 
ledge of that scripture in the last of the Ga- 
latians of circumcision or uncircumcision 
availing nothing, but a new creature, 
which was often in my mind, and I could 
not but resolve that it should not be done, 
and when I was delivered of that child I 
refused to have her sprinkled, which 
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brought great reproach upon me, and I 
was a by-word and a hissing amongst the 
people of my own rank in the world, and 
a strange thing it was thought by my rela- 
tions and acquaintance, and such as were 
accounted able ministers, and such as I 
delighted formerly to hear, who were sent 
to persuade me, but I could not do it and 
be clear. ‘‘ He that doubts is damned,”’ 
was my answer tothem. Through this I 
waded after some time, but soon after this 
I went from this simplicity into notions, 
and I changed my ways often, and ran 
from one notion to another, not finding 
satisfaction, nor assurance that I should 
obtain what my soul desired in the several 
ways and notions which’ I sought after 
satisfaction in. I was weary of prayers, 
and such like exercises, not finding ac- 
ceptation in them, nor could I lift up my 
hands without doubting, nor call God 
Father; and in this state, and for this 
cause, I gave over all manner of exercises 
of religion in my family, and in private, 
with much grief, for my delight was in 
being exercised in something of religion, 
and I left not those things in a loose 
mind, as some judged that abode in those 
things, for had I found I did perform 
what the Lord required of me, and was 
well pleased with me in it, I could gladly 
have continued in them, I being zealously 
affected in the several things that were 
accounted duties. A zealous sabbath 
keeper (as before expressed), and in fast- 
ing often, and in praying in private, rarely 
less than three times a day, many times 
oftener ; a daily hearer of sermons upon 
all occasions, both lectures, fasts, and 
thanksgivings: most of my time in the 
day was spent in reading scriptures, or 
praying, or hearing, or such like. I durst 
not go into my bed until I had prayed, 
and I durst not pray until [ had read 
scripture, and felt my heart warmed 
thereby, or by meditation. I had so 
great a zeal and delight in the exercise of 
religion, that when I questioned not but 
it was my duty, I have sought often times 
in the day remote places to pray in, as in 
the fields and gardens, or outhouses, when 
I could not be private in the house; for 
I was so vehement in prayer that I chose 
the most remotest places to pray in, that 
I might not be heard to pray; I could not 
but be loud in the earnest pouring out of 
my soul. Oh! this was not parted with 
but because I found it polluted. And my 
rest must not be there. I then had my 
conversation much among the people of 
no religion, being ashamed to be counted 
religious, and to do any thing that was 
called so, finding my heart not with the 
appearance held forth. Now I grew to 
loath whatever profession any one made, 
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and thought in my mind the professors of 
every sort are worse than the profane ; 
they boasted so much of what I knew 
they had not attained, I being zealous in 
whatever they pretended to, and I could 
not find purging of heart, nor answer 
from the Lord of acceptation; but in 
this restless state I let in every sort of 
notions that rose in that day, and for a 
time applied myself to get out of them 
whatever I could find, but still sorrow and 
trouble was the end of all; and I began 
to conclude that the Lord and his truth 
was, but that it was made known to none 
upon earth, and determined no more to 
inquire or look after him, for it was in 
vain to seek him, for he could not be 
found in all the things I had met withal ; 
and so for some time took no notice of 
any religion, but minded recreations (as 
it is called), and went into many excesses 
and vanities, as foolish mirth, carding, and 
dancing, singing, and frequenting music 
meetings, and made vain visits, and jovial 
eatings and drinkings, to satisfy the ex- 
travagant appetites, and to please the vain 
mind with curiosities, and that which was 
to satisfy the lust of the eyes, the lust of 
the flesh, and the pride of life; riding 
about from place to place in the airy mind, 
but in the midst of all this my heart was 


‘constantly sad, and pained beyond ex- 


pression ; and after such follies I did re- 
tire myself from all people for days, and 
was in much trouble; and to all this 
excess and folly I was not hurried by 
being captivated with these things, but in 
the discontent of my mind went forth into 
these things, having not found what I did 
seek for in religion. I would often say, 
What is all this to me? I could easily leave 
all this, for it hath not my heart ; I do this 
because I am weary, and know not what 
to do; it is not my delight, it hath not 
power over me, I had rather serve the 
Lord, if I could indeed feel that which 
performeth acceptably to him. 

“Tn this restless distressed state I would 
often retire into the country without any 
company, saving my dear daughter Guli- 
elma Springett and her maid, and then I 
would spend many hours in a day in be- 
moaning myself, that I desired the know- 
ledge of the truth, but was still deceived, 
and fell in with some deceitful notions or 
other that wounded me, and left me with- 
out any clearness or certainty. One 
night, in this retired place in the country, 
I went to bed very disconsolate and sad, 
through the afflicting exercises of my mind 
about religion, and I dreamed that night 
I saw a book of hieroglyphics of religion, 
of things to come in the church, on reli- 
gious state, and I dreamed that I took no 
delight at allin them, and felt no closing 
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in my mind with them, though magnified 
by those who shewed me them, but turned 
from them greatly oppressed ; and it be- 
ing evening I went out from the company 
into a ground or yard sorrowing, and lift- 
ing up my eyes to heaven, and cried out, 
‘Lord, suffer me no more to fall in with 
any false way, but shew me the truth !’ 
And immediately I thought the sky opened, 
and a bright light like fire fell upon my 
hand, which so frighted me that I awaked, 
and cried out, so that my daughter’s ser- 
vant, who was in my chamber, came to my 
bedside to see what was the matter with 
me, and J trembled a great while after it, 
and this, not knowing what to turn to, 
rather believing there was nothing mani- 
fest since the Apostles’ days that was true 
religion, and so would often express, that 
I knew nothing to be so certainly of God 
as I could shed my blood in the defence 
of it, insomuch as one day I by accident 
going through the city from a country 
house, could not pass through the crowd 
(it being a day whereon the Lord Mayor 
was sworn), but was forced to go into a 
house until it was over. I being bur- 
thened with the vanity of this show, said 
to a professor that stood by me, What be- 
nefit have we by all this bloodshed, and 
Charles’s being kept out of the nation, 
seeing all these follies are again allowed? 
He answered, None that he knew of, save- 
ing the enjoyment of their religion. To 
which I replied, That is a benefit to you 
that have a religion to be protected in the 
exercise of it, but it is none to me. 

‘¢ But here I must mention a state I then 
knew, notwithstanding all my darkness 
and distress about religion, which was, in 
nothing to be careful, but in all things to 
let my requests be known in sighings and 
in groans for that help I frequently had in 
the most confused, disquieted, doubtful 
estate I ever knew; a trust in the Lord, 
even in that day, when I durst own my- 
self to have no religion I could call true ; 
and it is wonderful to take notice of, for 
if I were to take a servant, or remove to 
any place, or do any outward thing that 
concerned my condition in this world, I 
never contrived, but retired to see what 
the day would bring forth, and so waited, 
and as things were offered to me that I 
should embrace, and so inquired after no 
accommodation of that kind, but in all 
things else in a dissatisfied, hurried con- 
dition, as being neither night nor day with 
me. I would in anguish of spirit cry to 
the Lord, if I might not come to him as 
a child, because I had not the spirit of 
sonship, ‘ yet thou art my Creator, as the 
beasts that have their food from thee. 
I cannot breathe or move as thy creature 
without thee, and help is only in thee, 
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and if thou art not unacceptable in thy 
own glory, yet I must have help where it 
is to be had, thou having power over me 
to help me.’ Oh! the distress I felt in 
this time, having never durst kneel down 
at going to prayers, for years, because I 
could not call God Father in truth, and 
durst not mock or be formal in the thing. 
Sometimes I should be melted into tears, 
and feel an inexpressible tenderness, and 
then not knowing what it was from, and 
being ready to judge all religion, I thought 
it was some influence from the planets 
that governed this body, and that so I 
was sometimes hard, and sometimes tender, 
as under such or such a planet ; but durst 
not to own any thing in me to be of God, 
or that I felt any influence of his spirit 
in my heart, but I was like the parched 
heath for rain, and like the hunted hart 
for water, so great was my thirst after 
that which I did not believe was near; 
and in this state, being almost continually 
exercised about religion, I dreamed I was 
sitting in a room alone, retired and sad, 
and as I was sitting I heard a very loud 
confused noise, some screeching, and yel- 
ling, and roaring in piteous doleful man- 
ner, some casting up their caps, and 
hallooing in a way of triumph and joy. 
T listening what should be the matter, it 
was manifested to me that Christ was 
come, and these were the different states 
the people were in at his coming, some 
in joy, and some in extreme sorrow and 
amazement. I waited in much dread 
about this thing; at last I found that 
neither the joy nor the sorrow of this con- 
fused multitude was that [they] truly knew 
of his coming, but it was the effects of 
some false rumour, so I abode in the 
room solitary, and found I was not to join 
with either, but to be still, and not affected 
with the thing at all, and not to go forth 
to inquire concerning it. Sitting thus a 
time all was whist, and it was manifested 
to me it was not so. I remaining cool 
and low in mind, abode in the place, and 
as I sat when all this distracted noise was 
over, One came in and spoke with a low 
voice to me, ‘‘ Christ is come indeed, and 
is in the next room, and the bride the 
Lamb’s wife.’’ At which my heart secretly 
leaped in me, and I was ready to be getting 
up to express my love to him, and joy in 
his coming, and to go into the next room, 
but a stop was put to me, and I was not 
to be hasty, but soberly to wait, and so 
came coolly and softly into the next room, 
which I did, and as I came I stood at the 
end of the room (which I saw to be a 
spacious hall) trembling, and was joyed at 
the thing, but durst not go near him, but 
it was said in me, Stay, and see whether he 
owns thee, and takes thee to be such an 
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one as thou lookest upon thyself to be; 
so I stood at a great distance at the lower 
end of that great hall, and Christ at the 
upper end, whom I saw in the appearance 
of a fresh lovely youth, clad in grey cloth, 
(at which time I had not heard ofa Quaker, 
or their habit), very plain and neat, of a 
most sweet, affable, and courteous car- 
riage, and he embraced several poor old 
simple people whose appearance was very 
contemptible and mean, without wisdom 
or beauty. I beholding this, judged in 
myself, though his appearance be as young, 
yet his wisdom and discretion is great, 
that he can behold the hidden worth in 
those people, who to me seem so mean, 
so unlovely, so old and simple. At last 
he beckoned to me to come to him, of 
which I was very glad, but came lowly 
and trembling, not lifted up with it nor 
joyed, but trembling and solid, and in 
great weightiness and dread; after a little 
while it was said, The Lamb’s wife is also 
come ; at which I beheld a beautiful young 
virgin, slender, modest, and grave, in 


plain garments, becoming and graceful 


and her image was fully answering his, as 
a brother and sister. After I had beheld 
this, and joyed in it as far as I durst, I 
spoke to Thos. Zachery (who I then knew 
a seeker after the Lord, though tossed as 
myself in the many ways yet pressing after 
life), Seeing Christ is indeed come, and few 
know it, and that those that in the con- 
fusion mourned and rejoiced knew it not, 
but Christ is hid from them, let us take 
the King’s House at Greenwich,* and let 
us dwell with Christ and enjoy him. 
(Several years after I had another dream 
about Friends in their present state, which 
shall relate at the close). In this con- 
dition that I mentioned of, wearied seeking 
and not finding, I married my dear hus- 
band, Isaac Pennington; my love was 
drawn to him because I found he saw the 
deceits of all notions, and lay as one that 
refused to be comforted by any appear- 
ance of religion, until he came to his temple 
who is truth and no lie; and all things that 
appeared to be religion were very mani- 
fest to him, so that he was sick and weary 
of all that appeared, and in this my heart 
cleaved to him, and a desire was in me to 
be serviceable to him in this his desolate 
condition, for he was alone and miserable 
in this world, and I gave up much to be a 
companion to him in this his suffering ; 
but, Oh! the groans in secret, and cries 
that was in me that I might be visited by 
the Lord, with the knowledge of his way, 
and that my feet was but set in the way 
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before I went hence, though I never 
walked in it to my joy or peace, but that 
I might but know myself in the way, or 
turned to it! Though all my time was spent 
in sorrow or exercise, I resolved in my 
heart I would never go back to those 
things I had left ; having discovered death 
and darkness to be there, but would be 
without a religion until the Lord mani- 
festly taught me one ; and many times by 
myself I should reason thus: Why should 
I not know the way of life, for if the 
Lord should give me all in the world it 
would not satisfy me, nay, I would cry 
out, I care not for a portion in this life ; 
give it to those that desire it, I am mise- 
rable with it all; it is to be in that I 
have had a sense is to be had that I de- 
sire, and can only be satisfied with. 

‘¢ In this state I heard of a new people 
called Quakers. I resolved I would not 
inquire after them, nor what they held ; 
and for a year or more after 1 heard of 
them in the North I heard nothing of 
their way, save that they used thee and 
thou; and I saw a book of plain language 
wrote by George Fox (as I remember), 
which I counted very ridiculous, and so 
minded them not, but scoffed at them in 
my mind; and some that I knew formerly 
in those things, where I was, they men- 
tioned to me that they heard the Quakers, 
but they ,were in the vain apparel and 
customs, for which I upbraided them, and 
thought them very deceitful, and slighted 
the hearing of them, and resolved I would 
not go to hear them, nor did not, but 
despised them in my mind. But after I 
had a desire, if I could go to their meeting 
unknown, to go, and be there when they 
prayed, for I was weary of doctrines ; but 
I believed if I was with them when they 
prayed, I could feel whether they were of 
the Lord or not; but I put this by, not 
knowing how to go unknown, and if 
known, I thought I should be reported to 
go amongst the Quakers, who I had no 
desire to inquire after, or understand their 
principles. But one day as my husband 
and I were walking in a park a man that 
had been a little time at the Quakers’ 
meetings spied us as he rode by in our 
gay vain apparel, and he cried out to us 
of our pride, and such like, at which I 
scoffed, and said, he was a public preacher 
indeed who preached in the highways; but 
he came back again, having, as he said, a 
love to my husband, and seeing grace in 
his looks, so he drew to the pales, and 
spoke of the light and the grace which 
had appeared to all men. My husband 











* The Quakers had a place of meeting in “the King’s House at Greenwich,’’ from 
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and he engaged in discourse, and after- 
ward he was invited by the man of the 
house, and he perceived he was but young, 
and my husband too hard for him in the 
fleshly wisdom. He said he would bring 
aman the next day who should answer 
all his questions or objections, which (as 
I afterward understood) was George Fox. 
He came again the next day and left word 
the friend he intended could not come, 
but some other would be with us about 
the second hour, at which time did come 
up to the house Thomas Curtis and 
William Simpson.* My mind was some- 
what affected with the man who had dis- 
coursed the night before; and though 
I judged him weak in managing what he 
pretended to, yet many scriptures he men- 
tioned stuck with me, and were weighty, 
and what I was out of the practice of, 
and many things disowned by the Scrip- 
tures which I was in the vanity of prac- 
tising, and those things made me very 
serious and soberly inclined to hear what 
they did say; and their solid and weighty 
carriage struck a dread over me, for they 
came in the authority and power of the 
Lord to visit us, and the Lord was with 
them, and we were all sensible at that 
time of the Lord’s power manifest in 
them; and Thomas Curtis repeated this 
scripture, that struck me out of all in- 
quiry or objections, ‘He that will know 
my doctrine must do my commands.’ 
Immediately it arose in me, if I would 
know whether that were truth they had 
spoken I must do what I knew to be his 
will, and what was contrary to the Lord 
in me was set before me as to be re- 
moved, and I in the obedience of what 
was required before I was in a capacity 
to receive or discover what they laid 
down for their principles. This wrought 
mightily in me, and my inclination to 
things seemed more strong than ever I 
imagined, and things I thought I slighted 
much seemed to have a stronger power 
over me. Terrible was the Lord against 
the vain and evil inclinations in me; and 
this made me continually, night and day, 
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to mourn and cry out; and if it did but 
cease a little, I then mourned for fear I 
should be reconciled to the things I felt 
under judgment such a detestation of. 
And then I cried out that I might not be 
left in a state secure or quiet till the evil 
was wrought out ; and many times I have 
said in myself, ‘ Ye will not come to me 
that ye may have life.’ Itis true I am 
undone if I come not to thee; but I will 
not come, for I must leave that which 
cleaveth close unto me, I cannot part with 
it; not that I was necessitated to it, but 
that I chose it, and consented to it; and 
my state in this thing, and accordingly 
this saying of Christ, was continually be- 
fore me, and I justified the truth of that 
saying, and the justness of the Lord in 
casting me off and not giving me life. I 
upon every pain felt still in me thus that 
it was more than I could bear, but the 
wrath of God was more, and then I 
should cry out in great bitterness. A 
little time after I had heard Friends, one 
night upon my bed it was said in me, 
‘Be not hasty to join with this people 
called Quakers.’ I never had peace or 
quiet, from a sore exercise in my mind, 
for many months, till I was by the stroke 
of his judgments brought off all those 
things which I found the light to mani- 
fest deceit in bondage, and vanity too, 
and with the spirit of the world, and a 
giving up to be a fool, a scorn, and to take 
up the cross to my honour and reputation 
in the world; which things cost me many 
tears and night watchings and doleful 
days, not at all from that time ever dis- 
puting (nay, not so much as in my mind,) 
against the doctrine, but exercised against 
the taking up the cross to the language 
and fashions, and customs, titles, honour, 
and esteem in the world, and the place I 
stood outwardly in; and my relations 
made it very hard. But as I gave up, 
out of reasoning, on consulting how to 
provide for the flesh, I received strength, 
and so went to the meetings of those peo- 
ple I intended never to meddle with, and 
found them truly of the Lord; and my 


* Thomas Curtis and Anne his wife, and William Simpson, were early proselytes and 


stedfast friends of George Fox. 


It is of the latter that Fox records in his journal, 





under the year 1660, that “he was moved of the Lord to go at several times for three 
years naked and barefoot before them [the persecutors of the Quakers] as a sign unto 
them, in markets, courts, towns, cities, to priests’ houses, and to great men’s houses, 
telling them, so shall they be all stripped naked as he was stripped naked. And some- 
times he was moved to put on hair sack-cloth, and to besmear his face, and to tell 
them, so would the Lord God besmear all their religion ashe was besmeared. Great 
sufferings did that poor man undergo; sore whippings with horsewhips and coach- 
whips on his bare body, grievous stonings and imprisonments, in three years time, 
before the King came in, that they might have taken warning, but they would not, 
but rewarded his love with cruel usage. Only the Mayor of Cambridge did nobly to 
him, for he put his gown about him and took him into his house.”’ 
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heart owned them, and honoured them, 
and longed to be one of them, and minded 
not the cost, but judged it worth all my 
cost and pains, if I came to witness such 
a change as I saw in them, and such power 
over their corruptions. I had heard the 
objection against them that they wrought 
not miracles ; but I said they did great 
miracles, in that they which were of the 
world, and in fellowship with it, came to 
turn from it; and in taking up the cross, 
I received strength against many things 
that I thought not possible to deny ; but 
many tears did I shed, and bitterness of 
soul did I know before this, and have 
cried out, I shall one day fall by the over- 
powering of the enemy. But, oh! the 
joy that filled my soul at the first meeting 
in our then habitation of Chalfont* (I 
have a fresh remembrance of it), in the 
sense the Lord had given me to live to wor- 
ship him in that which was undoubtedly his 
own, and that I need put no stop to my 
spirit in it but swim in the life, and 
give up my whole strength to that which 
melted and overcame me that day. Oh! 
how long had I desired to worship him in 
full assurance of acceptation, and to lift 
up my hands without doubting; which 
thing I witnessed that day, and to the 
Lord in spirit that day, in that assembly, 
acknowledged the greatness and wonder- 
fulness of that rich mercy to be able to 
say, This is it I have longed for and 
waited, though feared I never should have 
seen, which the Lord owned, accepted, and 
blessed in our assembling together. 

“ Many trials have I been exercised with 
since ; but all which came by the Lord’s 
ordering strengthened my life in them, 
and hurt me not; but my mind coming 
out into the prejudice against some Friends, 
did sorely hurt me; but after a time of 
deep unknown sorrow (to others) the 
Lord removed the thing, and gave me 
clearness in his sight, and love and ac- 
ceptance with his beloved ones, and he 
hath many times refreshed my soul in his 
presence, and given me an assurance that 
I knew that estate in which he will never 
leave me, nor suffer me to be drawn from 
him; though infirmities beset me, yet my 
heart cleaveth to the Lord in the ever- 
lasting bond that can never be broken ; 
and in his strength do 1 see those in- 
firmities, and bemoan myself unto him, 
and feel that faith in him which gives the 
victory, and keeps low in the sense of the 
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weakness, and quickens in me a lively 
hope of seeing Satan trod under foot by 
the grace that is sufficient; and I feel and 
know where my help lieth; and when I 
have slipped in word or thought, I know 
my advocate, and have recourse to him, 
and feel pardon anid healing, and a going 
on to overcome, and a watching against 
that which easily besets me; and I do 
believe the enemy could not prevail, but 
that he is suffered to prove me that I 
might have my dependence on the Lord, 
and be kept on the watch continually, 
and know the Lord only can make war 
with this dragon, and so, by discovering 
my weakness, be tender of the tempted, 
and watch and pray, lest I also be tempted; 
and sweet is this state, though low, for in 
it I receive my daily bread, and have that 
I have continually given forth from the 
Lord, and live not but as he breatheth 
the breath of life upon me every moment. 

“PS. This, after I had written it, lay by 
me a considerable time. It came into my 
mind one day to leave it with Elizabeth 
Walmsly to keep till I was dead, and then 
for her to show it such as had a love for 
me. So one day I appointed her to meet 
me at John Mannock’s, at Giles Chalfont, 
and there I told her this, and read it to 
her, desiring of her to write it out, if she 
could read it, and I would leave it with 
her; this was in the year 1668 that I pro- 
posed it to her, but it afterwards went out 
of my mind, Now it is almost 1672 in 
which I lighted of it amongst my writings, 
and reading it found it to be a true ac- 
count of passages from my childhood till 
the time that it was written. I am now 
willing to have it written over fair, for my 
children, and some peculiar friends, who 
know and feel me in that which wit- 
nesseth a hungering and thirsting, and 
many times being livingly satisfied in God 
my life. 

“ Mary PENNINGTON.”’ 


“ There shall mention a dream that I 
had at Worminghurst (between twenty 
and thirty years after), which I set here 
because at the close of this dream I 
dreamt that I related part of the second 
dream mentioned before as I shall express 
hereafter. 

‘* Being at Worminghurst, in Sussex, 
at my son Penn’s, the 30th of seventh 
month, seventh night in the week, 1676, 
being in bed and asleep, I dreamed &c. 


* Ellwood mentions this house as ‘‘ the Grange in Peter’s Chalfont.’’? One of the 
most amusing passages in his Diary is that in which he describes the astonishment of 
his father and himself on their going to Chaifont to visit their old acquaintance Lady 
Springett, the writer of this autobiography, then the wife of Isaac Pennington, and 
finding to their amazement that she and her husband had become Quakers, 
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[It is not thought necessary to insert this 
dream. | 

‘¢ After we had received the truth of 
God’s faithful servants to the light and 
grace in the heart, we became obedient to 
the heavenly voice, and received the truth 
in love, and took up the cross to the cus- 
toms, language, friendships, titles, and 
honours of the world, and endured des- 
pisings, reproaches, cruel mockings, and 
scornings from relations, acquaintance, 
neighbours and servants, those of our own 
rank in the world, and those below us, 
and became a by-word, and a wagging of 
the head; ,accounting of us to be be- 
witched, mad, and fools, and such like : 
being stoned and abused in towns where 
we went, and at meetings, and in several 
places suffering imprisonments. This being 
not enough to try us, and work for us a 
far greater weight of glory, it pleased the 
Lord to try us by the loss of our estate, 
injury from relations in withholding our 
due, and suing us unrighteously for our 
own; tenants wronging us from what the 
law gave, putting us into the Chancery, 
because we could not swear, relations 
taking that course to defeat me of my 
land. We were put out of our dwelling- 
house in an injurious, unrighteous manner. 
Thus were we stripped of my husband’s 
estate, and wronged of a great part of 
mine: after this we were tossed up and 
down from place to place, to our great 
weariness and charge ; we had no place to 
abide in, in this country, near to the meet- 
ings, which were gathered at our house at 
Chalfont, but we were pressed in our 
spirits to stay amongst them, if any place 
could be found with any conveniency, 
though but ordinary and decent; we 
sought in many places, within the com- 
pass of four or five miles from this meet- 
ing, but could find none; but we had such 
a sense of its being our place, that we had 
not freedom to settle anywhere else, but 
boarded at Waltham Abbey for a summer 
for our children’s accommodation of the 
school there, and thought to leave our 
friends to provide or inquire for us, and 
at our return to have been with some 
friends in the winter to have seen for 
some place in the summer. We, in all 
the time of our seeking for a place, did 
never think of buying anything to settle 
ourselves in, nay, we rather endeavoured 
to have no concern in our habitation, but 
room for our family, and no land. We 
frequently desired a disentangled state. I 
seeing no provision like to be made for us 
in the country near those people, told my 
husband I should not be willing to move 
from them into any other place, but our 
own estate in Kent, which he liked not to 
do, excepting against the air and dirtiness 
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of the place. This put me upon a great 
strait; I could not bear to leave this 
people whom we had been instrumental in 
gathering to the truth, and had known our 
sufferings in our estate and compassion- 
ated us, and we had suffered together and 
been comforted together. We had also 
many reasons in regardto our outward es- 
tate not to go among strangers; the people 
of the world in the neighbourhood had a 
sense of our former condition and full- 
ness, and so were compassionate of us, for 
our being in their sight so stripped, and ex- 
pected no great things of us, to answer our 
rank in the world, but rather wondered 
we were not sunk, but were able to live 
decently and pay every one their own; our 
submitting to mean things which our con- 
dition occasioned was honourable before 
them, which strangers would have des- 
pised, which would have been uneasy to 
us; whereas the other temper among our 
acquaintance and countrymen helped us 
the easier to bear our meanness and a 
great deal of straitness more than we 
ever knew before, being born to and hav- 
ing lived in great plenty. Thus we were 
exercised, and one day when we were 
near going to Waltham Abbey, R. T. 
coming to see us and bewailing that we 
were going out of the country, and had 
no place to return to, said, Why will you 
not buy some little thing near us? I re- 
fused this with great neglect, saying, our 
condition would not admit of such a thing, 
for we had not an 100J. besides rents, and 
that we must sell some of mine so to do. 
He told me that he had an uncle that 
would sell a thing of about 30/. a-year, 
which stood near the Meetings and was a 
healthy place, and the house might be 
trimmed up and made habitable. 

[After no little trouble, the house thus 
suggested, which was that of John Hum. 
phrey at Woodside, was fixed upon to be 
purchased. By the assistance of Tho- 
mas Ellwood, who was probably Lady 
Springett’s trustee of some land she had 
at Westbere in Kent, that land was 
sold, and the house at Woodside was 
bought and repaired. 

Within a few years afterwards Lady 
Springett became a second time a widow, 
and removed to Edmonton, where she 
was frequently visited by George Fox. 
Her removal thither took place ‘ in the 
sixth month, 1680.’’ The closing pas- 
sages of the autobiography are dated in 
‘¢ the fourth month, 1€81,’’ when she 
was in extreme ill health. Her mind re- 
mained stedfast in religion, but she was 
sorrowful and burthened with many in- 
firmities.] 


‘¢ Mary PENNINGTON.” 
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ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 
Part IV. 


BATTLES AND THE BEGINNINGS OF BATTLES, 


IT might have been supposed that 
whatever were the faults and indis- 
cretions of Ulrich Von Hutten’s early 
youth he had now done enough as a 
writer and as a man to make his family 
proud of him. But they were in- 
clined to judge him by the vulgar 
standard of worldly success, the worst 
standard they could have applied to 
one gifted with such distinct and daring 
individuality. On quitting Ems he 
hastened with yearning feet to the 
home of his childhood. There how- 
ever no warm welcome awaited him. 
He was received as the prodigal son, 
to whom it was kindness enough to be 
coldly civil. Returning after long 
years and bitter sufferings, he found 
he was expected to be humbly grateful 
that the door was not shut in his face. 
Because he had studied the writings 
of the ancients with exceeding dili- 
gence, he was told that if that were 
all he knew it were better if he knew 
nothing, and that, instead of being 
honoured as a true German knight, 
he was despised as a miserable scrib- 
bler. Even if he had been neither a 
Doctor of Law nor a Doctor of Theo- 
logy, if he had only worn a monk's 
cowl, he would not have been quite so 
useless and contemptible a creature as 
they professed to regard him. At 
their urgent request, therefore, though 
greatly against his own will, he was 
compelled to resume his law studies, 
and for that purpose set out a second 
time for Italy in 1515 in the company 
of several young noblemen. From 
Worms he wrote to Erasmus, then re- 
siding at Basle, that he would giadly 
have come to sit at his feet and learn 
wisdom from his lips, but that he was 
forced by the pressing desire of his 
relations to journey into Italy to 
perfect his acquaintance with law. 

At Rome he found no difficulty in 
resuming his old career of adventure. 
On one occasion he went on a pleasure 
excursion to Viterbo. Five French- 
men, belonging to the suite of the 
French Ambassador at Rome, were 
of the party. They began to make 
merry at the expense of Germany and 


the Germans, and even to turn into 
ridicule a name dear to the German 
heart, that of the Emperor Maximilian. 
Hutten rebuked them for their inso- 
lence, and told them to curb their 
lawless tongues. ‘They paid no at- 
tention to him, but only grew the more 
reckless and shameless in their mockery 
of everything which Hutten as a Ger- 
man esteemed and loved the most. 
When he reproached them in words 
still sterner and stronger, they rushed 
on him with drawn swords. He es- 
caped from this cowardly attack, but 
they followed in fury after him. None 
ofthe Germans present had the courage 
to take either his part or that of their 
insulted country. Finding himself 
hard pressed, Hutten drew his sword, 
turned on the cravens, struck one of 
them down, and put the others to 
flight. He had already acquired much 
literary reputation, but this encounter 
greatly added to his fame, by showing 
that his sword was quite as sharp as 
his pen. 

Law was not made more attractive 
for Hutten by the way in which it was 
taught at Rome. He _ nevertheless 
struggled strenuously to surmount his 
disgust at a dry study, rendered still 
more repulsive by incompetent or pe- 
dantic teachers, and, however little he 
loved law, the discipline may not have 
been without its use to a mind natur- 
ally somewhat prone to insubordina- 
tion. ‘The monotony of his studies 
was sufliciently varied by all which he 
was called on every day to observe of 
the Romish court and the Romish 
priesthood, and of that abyss of abo- 
minations in which they were both 
weltering. Here was scope enough 
for the sharp eye of such a man; the 
hugest foulness, the most leprous falsity, 
that ever decked themselves out in 
the garb of religion. If the spirit of 
the Reformer had never burned in 
Hutten before, it would have been 
kindled by the scenes of iniquity and 
pollution which he daily witnessed at 
Rome. Each scene furnished him 
with 2 weapon and inspiration for 
future warfare. Whatever indigna- 
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tion, however, Hutten conceived for 
priestly wickedness and priestly char- 
latanism, it does not seem to have ex- 
tended to Leo the Tenth,—that Louis 
Quatorze of a Pope, whose bounteous- 
ness of faculty, general breadth of 
character, love for and patronage of 
art, and highly cultivated mind, whose 
grandiose flowingness of nature, whose 
geniality, generosity, and grace miti- 
gate the harshness of the verdict which 
otherwise we should be inclined to 
pronounceon the reckless epicureanism 


‘of one who was honoured and obeyed 


as the spiritual head of the Christian 
world. 

Hutten quitted Rome for Bologna 
toward the end of 1516. One of his 
reasons for leaving Rome was a fear 
lest the French out of revenge should 
assassinate him. Law was not more 
to his taste at Bologna than it had 
been at Rome. He tried in vain to 
yanquish his repugnance for a study 
which yet his sense of duty forced 
him to pursue. He gave vent to his 
dislike to law and his antipathy to 
lawyers in a satirical poem with the 
title of Nemo. The first edition of 
this poem had appeared in 1512; an 
improved edition in 1516, with a dedi- 
eatory epistle to Crotus Rubianus. At 
that time there was still more monkery 
perhaps in legal than in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and Hutten hated the monkery 
of law still more bitterly than that of 
the Church, as being brought so un- 
willingly into contact with it. Among 
monks of every kind, whether calling 
themselves jurisconsults or priests, the 
poem and the epistle fell like poisoned 
arrows, and they shricked with pain. 
The Nemo is regarded as the most 
finished of Hutten’s satirical writings. 
It was translated into different lan- 
guages; and Miinch says that its 
main ideas and most striking passages 
were frequently pilfered by French 
poets withoutacknowledgment. Ranke, 
though more inclined to see in Hutten 
the ardour of the battler than the 
depth of the thinker, assigns a high 
place to this poem. 

In Bologna a quarrel arose between 
the German and the Italian students. 
From words it came to blows, and the 
blows were not without bloodshed. 
In one of the fiercest of the conflicts 
Hutten nearly lost his life. The con- 
tending parties at last brought the 
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subject of their disputes before the 
civil tribunal. ‘The Germans appointed 
Ulrich their representative, and the 
pleader of their cause before the chief 
magistrate of the city. He spoke 
boldly, but ‘with a scrupulous regard 
to truth ; and he was so anxious not 
to overstate, or in any way to embellish 
his case, that he avoided whatever 
might wear a retaliatory or vindictive 
aspect. While Hutten was congratu- 
lating himself on his supposed mode- 
ration, his impetuosity had given ex- 
ceeding offence to the magistrate, who, 
mistaking his warmth for insolence, 
resolved to punish him in the most 
signal manner. Even if he escaped 
from the magistrate’s cruel clutch, 
Ulrich knew that he could not so 
easily avoid the assassin’s dagger. 
Leaving Bologna, therefore, he went 
to Ferrara, and thence to Venice. In 
both these cities he was received with 
so much kindness and distinction that 
he could not help expressing his grati- 
fication in a letter to Erasmus. 

On returning from Venice to Ger- 
many, Hutten repaired first of all to 
Augsburg, where a diet of princes was 
assembled, and where the Emperor 
Maximilian was holding his court. 
He found friends in abundance among 
the many distinguished men who were 
gathered round the Emperor. Three 
especially espoused his interests, and 
gave him the warmest proofs of affec- 
tion,—the Emperor’s secretary, Jacob 
Spiegel, Johan Stab, and Conrad Peu- 
tinger. Spiegel was equally famous 
as a scholar, a statesman, a jurist, and 
a patriot. Entering the service of 
Charles the Fifth after the death of 
Maximilian, he subsequently became 
secretary to the Emperor’s brother, 
Ferdinand the King of the Romans. 
The Diet of Worms in 1521, at which 
he was present, seems to have dis« 
gusted him with public affairs, from 
which he thenceforth in a great mea- 
sure withdrew. He passed the last 
years of his life at Strasburg, where 
he died in 1538. Stab was a man of 
very various talents and acquirements. 
As a physician, as a poet, as a his- 
torian, he would never have achieved 
much eminence; but asamathematician 
he had few more illustrious contempo- 
raries. He prepared numerous astro- 
nomical and geographical maps, ac- 
companied by copious descriptions and 
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elucidations, invented many mathe- 
matical instruments, and published 
many mathematical treatises. His 
histories and his Latin poetry are 
never likely to find readers again. 
He died as historiographer at the uni- 
versity of Vienna; a situation which 
he had long held, and to which the 
Emperor Maximilian had appointed 
him. Peutinger was born at Augs- 
burg in 1465, and died in 1547. 
During his long life he acquired the 
esteem of all by the unbending inte- 
grity of his character, and by his ready 
aid to every good cause. As a writer 
chiefly on antiquarian and historical 
subjects, and as a lawyer, he added 
lustre to the important offices which 
he held under Maximilian and Charles 
the Fifth. All three were strenuous 
in recommending Hutten to the atten- 
tionof the Emperor. Peutinger praised 
his genius, his learning, the services 
which, though young, he had already 
rendered to literature and to his coun- 
try, and pictured the brilliant career 
which such noble beginnings infallibly 
herald. He also spoke with enthu- 
siasm of his chivalrous courage and 
high sense of honour, and narrated 
in glowing language the affair at 
Viterbo, in which Ulrich’s valour 
and resolution in defence of the Em- 
peror’s name and nation had so glo- 
riously been shown to the discomfiture 
of the French, Maximilian’s favour 
was won at once by such lavish and 
fervent culogies. He created him a 
knight on the 15th June, 1517, in the 
presence of princes and nobles, placing 
at the same time a wreath of laurel on 
his brow, to signify that he was no less 
sensible of his poetical talents than of 
his bravery. ‘This wreath had been 
made by the fair hands of Constantia, 
the daughter of Peutinger, who was 
greatly celebrated for her beauty. 
Hutten’s life at Augsburg flowed on 
with more happiness and tranquillity 
than the years which had preceded or 
than those which were to follow. In- 
deed, considering how stormy and rest- 
less his career was as a whole, it was 
like the calm unrufiled current which 
we sometimes see between two ca- 
taracts. The protection and kindness 
of the Emperor gave a more solid basis 
to his renown, and enabled men to 
look at him less in the light of an ad- 
venturer. Stab, Peutinger, and Spie- 
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gel, tried to persuade him to enter 
into the Emperor’s service ; a step which 
the Emperor himself strongly pressed. 
The Elector of Mentz at the same time 
made him offers equally tempting. He 
remained for a season exceedingly un- 
decided in his choice of a master. He 
alludes to his indecision in a letter to 
Erasmus from Bamberg, whither he had 
in the meanwhile gone, dated 21st July, 
1517. In this letter he briefly nar- 
rates his history, from his departure 
to Rome till the moment of writing. 
He thanks Erasmus for sending him a 
copy of the New Testament which he 
had published, and for the honourable 
mention which he had made of him in 
the preface. At this period he does 
not appear to have entertained a sus- 
picion of the real character of Erasmus, 
or of the craven element that ran 
through and infected his whole nature. 

While still irresolute as to the future, 
Hutten paid a visit to his father at 
Steckelberg. Pleased that he should 
have attracted the notice of the Em- 
peror, and that a brighter, smoother 
path seemed thus to await him, his 
family gave him a much more cordial 
reception than they had thought him 
worthy of a year or two before. He 
was no longer the prodigal son, and, 
with a little guiding and prompting, 
something might really be made of him 
after all. But his reforming tendencies 
prevented himself from being reformed 
after their fashion and phantasy, and 
brought strange confusion among their 
nice little domestic dreams of teaching 
him to walk soberly and steadily, if 
they could only clip his wings. 

it was from Steckelberg, in De- 
cember, 1517, that he addressed a long 
Latin epistle to Leo X. as a preface 
to a work of Laurentius Valla which 
he republished. 

For many centuries a tradition had 
been received in the Christian world, 
and “zealously propagated by the 
Church of Rome, that sovereign au- 
thority over Rome, Italy, and maay 
other provinces of the western empire, 
had been bestowed on Pope Sylvester 
the First by Constantine the Great, 
out of gratitude for the baptism which 
he had received, and because he deemed 
it improper that the ecclesiastical and 
political heads of Christendom should 
both dwell in the same place. Pope 
Adrian the First gave as much pro- 
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minence as he could to this pretended 
gift in a letter to Charlemagne, in 
which he urged him to follow the 
example of his great and pious pre- 
decessor Constantine the Great, by 
whose zeal and liberality the interests 
of the Church had been so immensely 
promoted. It has, however, been 
shown that for long ages after Con- 
stantine there is no trace of the tradi- 
tion, nor was any Papal act based on 
it, though, having once taken its place 
among traditions, it was a convenient 
instrument of imposture. At the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century it was 
vehemently assailed, but without much 
success, at a period when credulity 
was universal. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury it found a powerful opponent in 
Laurentius Valla, who branded it be- 
fore the world as a lie, that could not 
even plead a very remote antiquity in 
its favour. But while men praised his 
energy, his talent, and his erudition, 
they marvelled not a little at his bold- 
ness. Others, however, took courage 
from him to treat with less tender- 
ness than had formerly been common, 
the hoary falsehood. Guiceiardini 
wrote a long treatise against it; Ariosto 
made it a subject of mockery, reckon- 
ing it among the things which, having 
disappeared from earth, might perhaps 
be found, if anywhere, in the moon. 
Laurentius Valla, who did such good 
service in his day, is a man not to be 
passed over without a word of notice. 
He was born at Rome in the year 1415. 
When he grew up his soul was filled 
with exceeding sorrow at the barbarous 
condition into which his native land 
had fallen in reference to every noble 
science and liberal art, and he resolved, 
inspired by the spirit of the ancients, to 
bea reformer of literary taste, a kindler 
of literary ardour, in Italy. With that 
object in view, he wrote a work, entitled 
“Elegances of the Latin Tongue,” in 
which he showed, by examples taken 
from the ancient classics, the enlight- 
ened principles which should guide 
the study and the use of languages. 
Quintilian was his favourite author, 
for whom he entertained a passionate 
enthusiasm. He translated into Latin 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and the Iliad. 
Through the freedom of his criticisms, 
his scorn for pedantry, and his impa- 
tience of stupidity, he became involved 
im numerous controversies in which he 
wielded the lash with terrific effect, 
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and without a throb of mercy. ‘This 
gained him a bad character among the 
dunces and the mediocrities. ‘These 
swelled the howl of hate which the 
priests raised on the publication of his 
treatise Contra effictam et ementitam 
Constantini donationem, already men- 
tioned, which was felt to be one of 
the most crushing blows which their 
influence and pretensions had ever re- 
ceived. At Naples, whither he had 
gone, subsequently to the appearance 
of his treatise, he was only saved from 
the Inquisition, and from being burned 
as a heretic, by the active intercession 
of King Alphonso. He afterwards 
returned to Rome, and recovered the 
Pope’s favour, and died as a Canon in 
the Lateran on the Ist of August, 
1465. His own numerous works have 
been found fault with for not always 
faithfully following the models of ele- 
gance and of classical purity which he 
was so fond of recommending to 
others. 

In the work which drew down upon 
Laurentius Valla so terrible a burst 
of priestly vengeance, he showed that 
Constantine the Great had never given 
away whole provinces and kingdoms 
under the name of a patrimony of 
Saint Peter, nor had Pope Sylvester 
ever accepted any such gift; that if 
the first had really made such a gift, 
and if the other had really accepted it, 
yet was the gift wholly invalid, since the 
Emperor had no right to make the gift, 
and the Pope, as the successor of Christ, 
whose kingdom is not of this world, 
had still less right to accept the same; 
that the so-called gift of Constantine 
could never have become valid through 
any prescriptive title ; that, finally, if 
the gift had ever either been or become 
valid, the Popes had long shown them- 
selves unworthy of it, and had for- 
feited their claim to it by their ex- 
cessive and intolerable tyranny over 
countries and nations. This was bold 
language to use in Italy four hundred 
years ago. When shall we have a 
Plutarch to give us the history, than 
which none could be more instructive 
and interesting, of Reformers before 
the Reformation ? 

The treatise of Laurentius Valla 
had been prohibited by the Popes 
under the severest penalties. It was 
a brave step therefore in Ulrich von 
Hutten to drag it both from its odium 
and its obscurity ; a braver to dedicate 
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it toa Pope; bravest of all to speak 
without reserve to that Pope, in the 
dedication, of Papal corruption, ini- 
quity, and despotism. It is true that he 
contrasts Leo the Tenth with his pre- 
decessors, and praises him as warmly 
as he condemns them. This compli- 
mentary tone has been thought to be 
wholly ironical, but there is no reason 
for believing it such. Leo had little 
inclination to play the tyrant, or even 
very emphatically to assert Papal in- 
fallibility. If fairy hands had always 
kept his treasury full, enabling him 
in every way to be. the munificent 
patron of art, and to gratify his taste 
for splendour, his natural disposition 
to tolerance, and his supineness, would 
have led him to leave ecclesiastical 
affairs to take care of themselves, and, 
as far as he was active at all, to be a 
reforming Pope rather than the con- 
trary. It is probable therefore that 
Hutten was perfectly sincere in the 
eulogies which he lavished on Leo, 
and may have placed high among his 
youthful dreams the vision of Europe 
regenerated by that great but not im- 
possible novelty, a Reforming Pope. 
We have seen recent similar expecta- 
tions entertained with less reason, 
to be followed by still more signal 
disappointment. 

It was only a few weeks before the 
date of this dedicatory epistle to Leo 
that Luther had issued his proposi- 
tions condemning indulgences, which 


led to results that Luther himself 


little contemplated. The fearlessness 
of Hutten’s language to Leo was the 
roclamation of an ally, and Luther 
immediately felt and welcomed it. It 
appears from his expressions in con- 
versation, and from various passages 
in his writings, to have given him new 
courage for his enterprise, and to have 
removed his last lingering doubts 
about the propriety of a proceeding 
which, though many might secretly 
approve, few had the manliness openly 
to aprlaud. Luther was no revolu- 
tionist, though he gave birth to one 
of the*r-ost stupendous of modern 
revolutioz: F. character, his whole 
tendencies, were conservative. Men 
of this stamp, though often abounding 
in valour, yeg need to be incited by 
the c:.ample of rasher spirits. Ulrich 
von Hutten could 1:0t have done 
Luther’s work, but Luther was the 
better for having Ulrich von Huttens 
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around him, to vanquish his hesitation 
and sluggishness, and to call forth his 
latent fire. 

Soon after the publication of Lau- 
rentius Valla’s book, Hutten entered 
into the service of Albert, Elector and 
Archbishop of Mentz. Even if the 
Archbishop had not already possessed 
suflicient opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with Ulrich’s merits, the 
publication alone would have recom- 
mended him to his favour. The spi- 
ritual princes of Germany were all 
desirous to see the Pope’s power 
crushed and his influence diminished. 
They themselves were the greater the 
more they kept his supremacy in check. 

Sut, though sharing this motive, which 
was mainly a selfish one, the Archbi- 
shop was enlightened and tolerant, 
and was favourable to a reform in the 
Church ; and, as a patriotic German, 
he wished his country to be as free 
from foreign interference as possible. 
pea ; “te : 

The peculiar position of the Archbishop 
must have filled him with a strange 
confusion of aimings and impulses: 
possessed of all but absolute authority 
both in spiritual and temporal affairs, 
yet recognising a spiritual superior in 
the Pope andatemporal in the Emperor, 
striving to reconcile the interests of 
Germany with those of that particular 
portion of it which he ruled in a double 
capacity, it was diflicult to keep a clear 
glance, a wise judgment, a strong hand, 
and an honest course, in the midst of 
so many complications. It was perilous 
in the extreme for such a one to as- 
sume the character of a Reformer, un- 
less he had had either an imperial 
genius or the spirit of a martyr. 

In February 1518 Hutten made a 


journey to Paris on business of the 


Archbishop’s. Here he attracted to- 
ward him those of genial mood by his 
frankness, those of social mood by his 
varied experience of life, and by his 
ready adaptability to all things and all 
persons, and scholars by his learning 
without pedantry in an age of pedants. 
Guillaume Budé, better known by his 
Latin name Budeeus, and distinguished 
for his works on philology and kin- 
dred subjects, speaks of him with warm 
commendation in a letter to Eras- 
mus. Hutten’s residence at Paris was 
very short. On his return he ac- 
companied the Archbishop to Saxony, 
and was once more at Mentz again in 
April. Scarcely arrived, he addressed 
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a Latin epistle of some length to Count 
Nuenar of Cologne, one of Reuchlin’s 
most strenuous supporters. Thisepistle 
is one of the greatest curiosities in his- 
tory, from shewing how little capable 
sometimes the shrewdest and most 
comprehensive minds are of estimating 
the current and the consequences of 
contemporary events, and how falla- 
cious therefore is Guizot’s axiom, that 
human fate is always a repetition of 
itself with some slight differences. 
Hutten, who had the profoundest con- 
tempt for the mendicant friars and for 
monkery in all its shapes, speaks in this 
epistle of the excitement which the 
sale of indulgences had caused as only 
a paltry squabble between rival orders 
of an odious race. Perhaps also his 
aristocratic birth and breeding made 
him feel disdain for a movement which 
appealed directly to the people. 

The Archbishop went to the Diet at 
Augsburg, and with him went our 
Ulrich. It was at this Diet that Lu- 
ther had his celebrated conferences 
with Cardinal Cajetan, which ended so 
little to the satisfaction of the Cardinal, 
that, when urged to renew the discus- 
sion, he replied, “I shall dispute no 
more with the animal, for it has deep- 
seeing eyes and wonderful ideas in its 
head.” A matter which was debated 
with great earnestness at the Diet was 
a war with the Turks, whose power 
was daily increasing and menacing the 
safety of Europe. The Pope wished, 
or pretended to wish, for there was 
exceeding doubt as to his sincerity, to 
organize a league of Christendom in a 
crusade against the Turks. For this 
purpose he sent ambassadors to the 
different Christian princes, and tried 
above all to gain over to his views the 
Emperor Maximilian. ‘The Emperor 
professed as much zeal as the Pope on 
the subject, and with perhaps as much 
or as little sincerity. He had however 
very strong and special reasons for 
being on good terms with the Pope at 
the time, for he had no object more at 
heart than to secure the election of his 
grandson Charles as his successor. in 
the empire; and to further this‘it. was 
indispensable that he should be on good 
terms with the Pope. It is known, to all 
who are familiar with the history of this 
period, that the dread of the Turks did 
considerably contribute to the election 
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of Charles the Fifth. If Maximilian 
had been in the fervour of youth, or in 
the vigour of manhood, nothing proba- 
bly would have been dearer to his noble 
and chivalrous soul and his knightly 
valour than awar with the Turks ; but 
the weight of three score years was on 
him, he was treading the verge of the 
grave, which in a few months was to 
hide him from the face of men. In the 
breast of the German nation the appe- 
tite for the war was keen enough, but 
the rulers, either from political saga- 
city or political indifference, did not 
feel the danger to be quite so pressing. 
Whatever might be the duplicity of the 
Pope, the hesitation of the Emperor, or 
the apathy of the rulers, there was one 
heart that the praspect of a Turkish 
war did not leave cold—the heart of our 
brave Ulrich. He had already pub- 
lished a long Latin address to the 
German princes, urging them to under- 
take and carry on the war against the 
Turks with united and _ persistent 
energy. ‘This address he issued again 
at the Diet in an amended form. It is 
one of the most remarkable of Hutten’s 
works, and may be read now almost 
with as much interest as in Hutten’s 
own age, distinguished as it is for De- 
mosthenic force, comprehensive grasp, 
enthusiastic boldness, patriotic ardour, 
and prophetic majesty. ‘The chivalrous 
Emperor fully appreciated this chi- 
valrous production, but on the princes 
it either fell dead or was regarded by 
them only with ridicule, pity, or con- 
tempt. ‘To the Popish party it was 
peculiarly offensive, from speaking 
without reserve of Popish rapacity, 
trickery, and ambition, though Ulrich 
extols Leo himself for his zeal in 
favour of the war. It is strange 
to see what then so terrified the na- 
tions now so fallen. With her hands 
paralysed, her sinews shfunken, her 
brow no longer bold, her‘getniture of 
glorious deeds trodden in’ the dust, 
Turkey, with that fatalism which was 
once her inspiration, but which:is now 
her leprosy, looks forth motitnfully 

editerranean sea, or toward 
the frowning Nor cag-astifl, the de- 
stroying, the avengit, ‘wrth, which in 
her hour of strength she held on the 
right hand and on the left, with # mad 
joy and a fanatical Procigality.. © 

_. Francis Harwet. 
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CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING. 


The Life of John Sterling. By Thomas Carlyle. 8vo. Lond. 1851. 


THIS beautiful and affecting record 
of a life-long struggle with physical 
and moral suffering has already ex- 
hausted one edition. It may be there- 
fore deemed superfluous in us to re- 
commend a book which has clearly 
taken root in the public mind. There 
are, however, one or two circumstances 
connected with its immediate reception 
which seem to call for remark, and 
we shall perhaps not- undertake “an 
opus operatum” in adding one more 
to the many notices of “ Carlyle’s Life 
of Sterling.” 

In many quarters Mr. Carlyle is 
esteemed a prophet—a shrewd seer of 
the features and phenomena of his 
time, and an equally earnest and fear- 
less censor of the “ time’s abuse.” In 
other quarters, where his prophetic 
gifts are denied, he receives a prophet’s 
reward—obloquy and discredit. His 
present book has already encountered 
more than one pelting storm, and the 
JEolus or Boreas of the hour has 
given “the winds” full licence “to 
visit him roughly.” For Mr. Carlyle 
himself we have no fears. He will 
only wrap his mantle more tightly 
around him, and let Eurus and Notus 
blow as they list. But we have 
some apprehensions lest the hubbub 
may raise dust enough to obscure 
momentarily the truthful beauty of 
the volume before us, or even to scare 
away from its pages many for whose 
behoof they were especially written. 
We shall therefore avow at once that 
we are at present unable to discern 
the causes of so much sound and fury. 
In this, as in his former works, Mr. 
Carlyle denounces formalism, “ face- 
making,” and the storing of new wine 
in old bottles. He implores mankind 
to see with their own eyes; to dis- 
card the “killing letter,” to obey the 
“quickening spirit.” If Baal indeed 
be god, then, he says, continue to 
serve him with obsolete formularies, 
and with the holocaust of a senile in- 
tellect; but if Baal be but an idol, 
decked with the shreds and patches 
of unreason and tradition, and bleared 


by the smoke of ceremonial “ stage- 
& 
» 


playing,” shall he continue to usurp the 
shrine, and to bewilder the gaze of men 
who, if he were removed, might wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth? And 
what other than this has been the bur- 
den of all the genuine pastors and 
prophets of the world, whether those 
who in their day denounced Egypt 
and Assyria, or those who successively 
burst the bonds and cast away the 
cords of Paganism, Romanism, and 
Laudian Churchism? Many of Mr. 
Carlyle’s propositions are, we admit, 
startling enough: he rather rends 
than lifts the veil, behind which the 
fears, or, it may be, the piety of 
past ages have concealed the august 
assessors—philosophy and _ religion. 
With some of his propositions we can- 
not agree; in his iconoclastic zeal 
he at times breaks down some of 
the carved work of the sanctuary it- 
self. Yet in his internecine duel with 
pretension he may fairly allege with 
Macbeth— 

Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, ina moment? Noman! 

The expedition of my violent love 

Outran the pauser reason.—. 


For our own parts we could wish 
Mr. Carlyle occasionally more dis- 
criminate in his wrath, more prone to 
admit a soul of goodness even in things, 
rather by perversion and superannua- 
tion than essentially or originally evil. 
Yet we do not the less esteem his free 
and uncompromising spirit—his gallant 
and often single-handed championship 
of the truth as he discerns and defines 
it, and we would mete to him even 
now the reverence with which Wickliff 
and Luther or Hampden and Eliot 
are greeted by a distant and tardily 
wise posterity. His “ perfervidum in- 
genium” frequently sends his arrows 
not merely home, but beyond the 
mark: his nervous eloquence some- 
times displays more of the sinew of 
the athlete than of the roundness of 
beauty. Yet we are not inclined to 
quarrel with a guide, who may lead 
us beyond our inn, but who never 
fails, whatever quaking bog or tangled 
thickets intervene, to guide us at 
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length to some “specular mount,” 
where the air breathes freshly, and 
whence are visible the domes and 
spires of some celestial city, “ beauti- 
ful exceedingly” in the morning light 
of imagination or philosophy. 

It is no ordinary tribute to the me- 
mory of John Sterling, that his genius 
and virtues have found two such 
chroniclers as Archdeacon Hare and 
Mr. Carlyle. His life was uneventful. 
His actions might be recorded in a 
column of our Obituary. It is even 
competent for any who knew him not, 
to ask why his life should have been 
written ? 

Beloved and revered as he justly was 
by all whowere brought within his circle, 
he was comparatively an obscure man— 
a leader of his contemporaries neither in 
religion, politics nor literature, or if, in 
any degree, a leader, he was so anony- 
mously. He was singularly eloquent : 
yet no great oration has borne his 
name “on winged words” to the 
general ear; he was a ready and im- 
pressive writer, yet his few and oc- 
casional works can hardly be said to 
have survived him, even if they lived 
at all. Neither was he one of those 
men who, dying on the threshold of 
manhood, are remembered for their 
promise of excellence, and upon whose 
names disappointment and regret strew 
unavailingly amaranthine flowers. For 
Sterling had passed his “mezzo cam- 
mino;” mature manhood, albeit with 
sickness compassed round, was ac- 
corded to him; he had put all his 
energies into literature without signal 
success; and the distinctions he might 
have won in other arenas were nipped 
in the bud by the weakness of his 
bodily frame. His biographer has 
accordingly been enforced to deal with 
the possibilities of a life only; and as 
the world is for the most part incre- 
dulous of eminence merely potential, 
Mr. Carlyle’s labour of love lies under 
a consequent preliminary disadvan- 
tage. 

Yet we are by no means disposed 
to say with some of our contempo- 
raries that there was no need for such 
a work as a Life of Sterling. It is 
good to know as intimately as we can 
the great men who have been among 
us. It is good also sometimes to be 
acquainted with the men who do not 
achieve greatness, but who have striven 
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honestly, although ineflectually, to 
hand down their names as possessions 
for ever. Nor is it uninstructive to 
mark how such minds enkindle in their 
contemporaries new or latent sparks of 
“sacred fire,” and feed, if they cannot 
singly sustain, the authentic beacons 
of their time. In the work before us it 
is palpable that, if Mr. Carlyle’s more 
vigorous intellect operated power- 
fully upon Sterling, the latter, in no 
common degree, reacted upon Mr. 
Carlyle. The life of the one is truly 
part of the intellectual history of the 
other, and the influence exerted by 
the less robust upon the stronger mind 
may serve as a gauge to Sterling’s 
general power over more compliant 
or less self-centred intellects. This 
common reaction would alone render 
the volume now under notice a psy- 
chological study of no ordinary worth. 

We therefore willingly accept Mr. 
Carlyle’s plea for undertaking a second 
biography of Sterling. He announces 
his mission, as he conceives it, to write 
the present work in the following quaint 
yet earnest fashion. 


‘¢ Visible to myself, for some while, 
was a brilliant human presence, distin- 
guishable, honourable, and lovable amid 
the dim common populations: among the 
million little beautiful, once more a beau- 
tiful human soul: whom I, among others, 
recognised and lovingly walked with, while 
the years and hours were. Sitting now 
by his tomb in thoughtful mood, the new 
times bring a new duty forme. ‘ Why 
write the Life of Sterling?’ I imagine I 
had a commission higher than the world’s, 
the dictate of nature herself, to do what 
is now done.’’ 


There were many causes why Arch- 
deacon Hare could not write a satis- 
factory memoir of Sterling. But one 
alone, even as an Aaronic serpent, 
swallowed up all lesser disqualifica- 
tions. Liberal and learned church- 
man as he is, there was much in Ster- 
ling’s religious opinions which he must 
either bring to light and condemn, or 
leave unrecorded and produce an im- 
perfect portraiture. Mr. Carlyle thus 
describes the short-comings of the 
Archdeacon’s book, “more suo,” we 
suppose, through the medium of an 
imaginary monitor, although not here 
entitled Sauerteig or Teufelsdréckh : 

‘* The sin of Hare’s Book is easily de- 
fined, and not we condemnable, but it 
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is nevertheless ruinous to his task as a 
biographer. He takes up Sterling asa 
clergyman merely. Sterling, I find, was 
a curate for exactly eight months ; during 
eight months and no more had he any 
special relation to the Church. But he 
was a man, and had relations to the uni- 
verse, for eight and thirty years; and it 
is in this latter character, to which all 
the others were but features and transi- 
tory hues, that we wish to know him. 
His battle with hereditary Church-for- 
mulas was severe; but it was by no means 
his one battle with things inherited, nor 
indeed his chief battle; neither, accord- 
ing to my observation of what it was, is 
it successfully delineated or summed up 
in this book. The truth is, nobody that 
had known Sterling would recognise a 
feature of him here; you would never 
dream that this Book treated of him at 
all. <A pale sickly shadow in torn sur- 
plice is presented to us here; weltering 
bewildered amid heaps of what you call 
* Hebrew Old Clothes;’ wrestling with 
impotent impetuosity, to free itself from 
the baleful imbroglio, as if that had been 
its one function in life: who in this 
miserable figure would recognize the bril- 
liant, beautiful, and cheerful John Sterling, 
with his ever-flowing wealth of ideas, 
fancies, imaginations; with his frank af- 
fections, inexhaustible hopes, audacities, 
activities, and general radiant vivacity of 
heart and intelligence, which made the 
presence of him an illumination and 
inspiration wherever he went ?”’ 

The Archdeacon’s difficulties were 
indeed insuperable. Mr. Carlyle’s 
impediments—for impediments there 
still are—were of another kind. He 
has spoken, in former works, so un- 
reservedly upon themes of highest 
moment and inevitable diversity, that 
for him there was no need for re- 
ticence ; yet, in drawing up a plain- 
spoken record, there was the ever-re- 
curring hazard of inflicting pain upon 
the surviving relatives and friends of 
the deceased who had either partici- 
pated in his sorrows or did not share 
in his theological opinions. We in- 
cline to think that Mr. Carlyle would 
have done better here and there to 
suppress a letter or an anecdote, nor 
would he have thereby marred the 
integrity of his book. On the whole, 
however, he has trodden over the con- 
cealed embers in his path both tenderly 
and firmly: nor can we at all concur 
in the grave remonstrances on this 
score which from certain quarters have 
been addressed to him. The world, 
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indeed, who knew not Sterling may 
feel some surprise that so much has 
been written by Mr. Carlyle about 
one who to an uninterested or super- 
ficial observer may appear deficient 
in volition, or incapable of putting 
his own fervid impulses into act. 
Such an observer will make the most 
of Mr. Carlyle’s own complaint that 
Sterling would never give his mind 
fair play by repose, or at least oc- 
casional pauses from haste: that no 
sooner had he hurried through one 
circle of opinion than he plunged into 
another, often an opposite one; and 
that from these perpetual gyrations in 
the realm of thought he brought away 
so little that was either permanently 
consoling to himself, or corroborative 
and cheering to his companions in 
speculation. 

For these and, it may be, for other 
causes we are not surprised that the 
author’s own question, “ Why write 
the Life of Sterling?” should be 
asked ; but there is another and more 
general aspect whence the life before 
us may be viewed, which, if we err 
not, will compensate to the thoughtful 
reader for the preliminary defects 
of the subject. On the energetic and 
susceptible mind of Sterling were 
reflected, as in a mirror, the experi- 
ences and the opinions of the age in 
which he lived. The very speed and 
number of his intellectual trials render 
his life an interesting and instructive 
record. Most persons who have any 
philosophy in them systematise their 
opinions early, and thenceforward 
march steadily under some ethical 
or theological standard, with few 
or with many companions, some- 
whither. It was not so with Sterling. 
Many a banner he deserted: many a 
banner he joined also, which he had 
once flouted with scorn: at one time 
the truth lay with James Mill, and 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number: at another with Coleridge 
and transcendentalism: at another 
with Goethe and supreme art. Nor 
was he a light or careless wooer of 
any of these discrepant systems. Nay, 
he was always “terribly in earnest,” 
for the nonce ; and fought for them all 
in turn—single-handed if none were on 
his side, but more gladly as a leader of 
allies. Strange and even bewildering 
was it to meet Sterling after some six 
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months’ separation from him, coming, 
as perchance you might, charged with 
new corroboratives or palliatives of 
common theories. For not merely 
ad your former philosophic or critical 
dwelling been swept and garnished for 
new occupants, but often utterly de- 
molished, and its rubbish whirled awa 
into some trackless limbo. Indeed, if 
ou would at all keep pace with him 
in speculation, most needful were shoes 
of swiftness. Hence his biography is 
really a transcript of many lives welded 
together, as it were, by some fervid ele- 
ment of cohesion, proper to the man, but 
not always clearly discernible by others. 
The period at which Sterling passed 
from boyhood into the manhood of 
collegiate life was, both as regarded 
himself and others, on many accounts 
important. In 1824, when he en- 
tered Trinity College, the star of 
Byron was on the wane; the great 
northern archimage had nearly ex- 
hausted his powers. The announce- 
ment of new works by Southey, Moore, 
or Campbell, scarcely excited a pass- 
ing —— The evangelical clergy 
were almost lords paramount of the 
Church; while in the State it seemed 
hopeless to displace the Tories or 
reseat the Whigs. In politics, reli- 
gion, and literature, however, a great 
change was at hand. It began with 
literature. The poetic meteor Shelley 
had shot up athwart the envious clouds 
which overshadowed its first rising: 
the Quarterly Review could no longer 
keep down the authentic brilliance of 
Keats : the Anti-Jacobin and Rejected 
Addresses were no longer impanelled 
against Coleridge and Wordsworth; 
but the “old man eloquent” preached 
and prophesied to wondering audiences 
at Highgate, and the bard of lakes 


_...and mountains had become a fixed 
Tight in the poetic firmament. Tn legis- 


lation Bentham and the iron band of 
Westminster-Review utilitarians had 
turned the flanks of Blackstone and 
De Lolme: and eyen on the Church 
horizon a still small voice was be- 
ginning. to be audible, that boded no 
good to the teaching of Simeon and 
Wilberforce. It is needless to add 
that in less than four years from this 
time down went the Tory entrench- 
ments, and that the ministry of Can- 
ning planted the ladders for the grand 
escalade of the Reform Bill. 
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Here then was a seed time of both 
thought and action; and in Sterling’s 
mind the seed lighted upon prepared 
and capable ground. Pleasant it was 
to witness, although now deeply sad- 
dening to recal, the promise which in 
those days beamed forth in his words, 
and even in his free and expressive 
gesture. Very evident it was to all 
who had the wit to mark, that Trinity 
College had entered upon its boards a 
man who would not write his name 
upon the roll of honours, but who yet 
would exercise no common nor un- 
salutary influence upon its younger 
members. To Sterling Mr. Hare justly 
refuses the character of an exact scho- 
lar or technical proficient at any time 
in either of the ancient literatures. 
“One cannot,” says Mr. Carlyle, 
* under any circumstances conceive of 
Sterling as a steady dictionary philo- 
logue, historian, or archwologist; nor 
did he here, nor could he well, attempt 
that course.” So far from it, he me- 
ditated an essay or book “ De nimia 
gloria veterum,” and would indignantly 
roll forth, in deep base monotone, long 
periods of Milton or Jeremy Taylor, 
if any “fautor veterum” drew upon 
his admiration for Sophoclean chorus 
or Demosthenean periods. There was 
some perverseness in this, as Ster- 
ling himself, at a later day, was ready 
to acknowledge; and although he 
never attained to skill in iambics or 
accents, he freely read in Greek and 
Latin, as in various modern languages: 
“and,” says his last biographer, “ in all 
fields, in classical as well, his lively 
faculty of recognition and assimilation 
had given him large booty in propor- 
tion to his labour.” It was not how- 
ever in the lecture-room, or in the 
periodical college-examinations, that 
Sterling cared to distinguish himself. 
It was enough for him to pass without 
discredit. He reserved his energies 
for less recognised fields of action. 
Much to the distaste of the authorities 
there flourished in those days, and still 
exists, a debating society at Cambridge 
entitled the Union. It had been long 
discouraged: it had been once sup- 
pressed: but it was suffered to revive 
on condition that neither religion 
nor contemporary politics should be 
discussed within its walls. The Union 
Club was moulded, as to its forms, 
upon the House of Commons, and was 
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indeed noincompetent representative of 
that august body. The members of the 
Cambridge parliament were, perhaps, 
on the whole, the more civilized of the 
two. ‘They were not allowed to wear 
hats during debate, and to recline at 
full-length upon the benches was ac- 
counted rather a proof of fulness of 
bread than of corporate or self-respect. 
In most other particulars the sapling 
resembled the oak, and the “hear, 
hears,” and groanings of the mimetic 
assembly, were not unworthy of its 
prototype. The Union was recruited 
from nearly the same ranks as the 
House of Commons. In the latter 
mustered the territorial aristocracy, in 
the former their sons and nephews in 
large numbers. The sons of the clergy 
also furnished no small fraction of the 
“ Cambridge House.” “ All these and 
more came flocking.” At the upper end 
of a long and rather dim room sat the 
prime debaters and leaders of opinion 
—young men of ardent inquiring na- 
tures, and mostly radicals in lite- 
rature and politics. Much of the best 
blood of England, if we look to ex- 
tant books and speeches, not to he- 
ralds’ books and blazonry, was seated 
at the upper end of that dim room. 
Life and fortune have not indeed bil- 
leted many of them in the quarters 
which they were then looking to oc- 
cupy. Death has mown down some 
of the best and bravest—perhaps the 
the true leader of them all, Charles 
Buller—yet many still hold the front 
rank in literature, and pulpits and pro- 
fessors’ chairs are filled by disciples of 
the Cambridge Union. Conspicuous 
among them was the tall spare form of 
John Sterling. In some negligent 
posture, pale, earnest, and eager-eyed, 
with head slightly thrown back, and 
ironical smile upon his lips, he sat 
while silent. Clearly a ready anta- 
gonist sat there, whether for assault 
or rejoinder; and when he rose to 
speak he evidently girt himself up for 
earnest work. He did not hold his 
sword like a dancer. It was with him 
serious, not mimetic, business. Error 
was germinating in many minds there, 
idols of school and home. He was on 
his throne or pulpit, a king and prophet 
to his contemporaries. With voice 
monotonous indeed, but of ample vo- 
lume, with vehement and sweeping 
gestures, he poured forth the thought 
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that was in him, brushing away with 
rhetorical besom ancestral prejudices, 
false reverences, and indolent pre- 
sumptions of knowledge. Here and in 
similar scenes lay John Sterling’s true 
vocation. He was emphatically a 
preacher, not to church pews, but to 
popular assemblies. Had health been 
vouchsafed him, the athlete of Cam- 
bridge would have become, with little 
training, “the famoused warrior” of 
the House of Commons. Cortez, it is 
said, used to match some stalwart Aztec 
with five or six Spanish swordsmen in 
succession. One upandone down, John 
Sterling would have mated any half 
dozen parliamentary orators, even had 
the ery of “ A Stanley to the rescue !” 
been raised in the melée. Words never 
failed him—words rolled into compact, 
clenching sentences ; illustrations were 
never wanting—illustrations fetched 
from the east and the west, the “ spolia 
opima” of his opulent memory and 
omnivorous reading. Wit he had at 
command, keen, trenchant, point-blank: 
of cordial humour but little: but in 
its stead he possessed a power of pa- 
rodying an opponent’s arguments in a 
measure surpassed only by Canning 
himself. 


‘‘In any arena,’’ says Mr. Carlyle, 
‘‘where eloquence and argument was the 
point, this man was calculated to have 
borne the bell from all his competitors. 
In lucid ingenious talk and logic, in all 
manner of brilliant utterance and tongue- 
fence, I have hardly known his fellow. 
So ready lay his store of knowledge round 
him, so perfect was his ready utterance of 
the same,—in coruscating wit, in jocund 
drollery, in compact articulated clearness 
or high poignant emphasis, as the case 
required—he was a match for any man in 
argument before a crowd of men. One of 
the most supple-wristed, dextrous, grace- 
ful and successful fencers in that kind. 
‘A man,’ as Mr. Hare has said, ‘able to 
argue with four or five at once ;’ could do 
the parrying all round, in a succession 
swift as light, and plant his hits wherever 
a chance offered. In parliament, such a 
soul put into a body of the due toughness 
might have carried it far.’’ 


Withdrawn from Cambridge by ill- 
health, and admonished to rest his per- 
turbed spirit in the quietude of home, 
Sterling presently cast himself upon 
the waves of literature. To teach in 
some way or other was his vocation. 
The trumpet was evermore sounding 
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in his ears: and neither Aésculapian 
oracles nor parental injunctions availed 
to render him obedient to laws which 
the fiesh required but the spirit re- 
jected. Wrong, practical and doctri- 
nal, walked the earth, came over his 
threshold, met him in the streets, 
vexed him in the journalistic press. It 
was not to beendured. The night was 
coming when no man can work—while 
it was yet day, Sterling would be truth’s 
soldier, even though he led the forlorn 
hope. Interdicted from speaking, he 
could write. In conjunction with his 
distinguished friend, the present Pro- 
fessor Maurice, he purchased the copy- 
right of the Atheneum. And now it 
was really marvellous to see the punc- 
tuality and promptitude with which, 
as joint editor, and, for a time, princi- 
pal contributor, Sterling answered the 
demands of “copy.” He was none of 
those slaves of the lamp who lay word 
to word and sentence to sentence. He 
was rather, in Dr. Donne’s phrase 
slightly modified, a fusile writer, pour- 
ing his thought into a mould and cast- 
ing his work at once. Often too in 
his study at Knightsbridge, Athenzeum 
articles were struck off amid disturbing 
chaos of conversation and debate. On 
one side of him would be going forward 
a dissection of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s last 
novel, on the other a discussion of Ca- 
tholic claims, and the pen of the ready 
writer was often laid down, even in the 
moment of parturition, and its holder 
would rush into the thick of the fray. 
And yet the article in type exhibited 
few or no symptoms of these unseason- 
able forays upon his working hours. 
Tokens of unsteadiness indeed his 
essays often betrayed ; but it was not 
the unsteadiness of diverted attention 
so much as that of a mind not at unity 
with itself. So far indeed as Sterling 
himself was concerned, the tale or the 
criticism in hand would not have been 
better had it been indited amid the 
silence of Salisbury-plain or of a Qua- 
kers’ meeting. At such moments he 
seemed to be furnished with adouble set 
of mental organs; one set guided his 
pen, and the other prompted his speech, 
and each discharged its several func- 
tions without encroachment and with- 
out disorder. Crichton fenced with two 
swords at once. With equal adroit- 
ness, Sterling wielded his double foil, 
seriptural and oral, much to the amaze- 
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ment of the many who can do only one 
thing at a time, and not always one 
well. 

Mr. Carlyle thus describes Sterling’s 
contributions to the Atheneum. 


‘* Some of his best papers have been 
published by Archdeacon Hare: first 
fruits by a young man of twenty-two ; 
crude, imperfect, yet singularly beautiful 
and attractive: which will still testify 
what high literary promise lay in him. 
The ruddiest glow of young enthusiasm, 
of noble incipient spiritual manhood, 
reigns over them; once more a divine 
universe unveiling itself in gloom and 
splendour, in auroral fire-light and many- 
tinted shadow, full of hope and full of 
awe, to a young melodious pious heart 
just arrived upon it. Often enough the 
delineation has a certain flowing complete- 
ness, not to be expected from so young 
an artist; here and there is a decided 
felicity of insight ; every where the point 
of view adopted is a high and noble one, 
and the result worked out a result to be 
sympathised with, and accepted so far as 
it will go. Good reading still, those papers, 
for the less furnished mind,—thrice ex- 
cellent reading compared with what is 
usually going. For the rest, a grand 
melancholy is the prevailing impression 
they leave; partly as if, while the surface 
was so blooming and opulent, the heart 
of them was still vacant, sad and cold. 
Here is a beautiful mirage in the dry 
wilderness ; but you cannot quench your 
thirst there! The writer’s heart is indeed 
still too vacant, except of beautiful sha- 
dows and reflexes and resonances; and 
is far from joyful, though it wears com- 
monly a smile.’’ 


We have dwelt the longer upon these 
college and Atheneum days because 
neither of his biographers appear to 
have attached sufficient importance to 
them as phases of Sterling’s character. 
He probably parted with the journal 
from prudential motives. But these 
were not the only causes of separa- 
tion. The Atheneum as well as Cam- 
bridge had disappointed him. Litera- 
rature and eloquence were not at this 
period self-sufficing. He yearned for 
practical life. He took up the cause 
of Torrijos and the Spanish refugees— 
of whom and of whose appearance in 
1829 Mr. Carlyle has drawn a sketch 
of Dantescan fire and gloom. He 
married and assumed family respon- 
sibilities. In an evil hour he sought 
refuge from his obstinate question- 
ings in the Church. Very beautifully, 
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although most diversely, have both 
his biographers delineated Sterling’s 
eight months’ labours as a_ village 
curate. We incline to think that Mr. 
Carlyle has ascribed his abandonment 
of clerical duties to the right cause— 
mental dissatisfaction rather than bo- 
dily disease. Sterling had, in fact, a 
labyrinth of doubt to thread before he 
could attain spiritual repose. He 
reached a haven at last, but it was 
neither through the Church nor in it. 
His “via prima salutis” came from 
quite an opposite quarter of the hori- 
zon: from a nn philosophy 
founded upon religion, not from creeds 
or articles depending upon tradition. 
Creeds and articles are indeed no salves 
for a broken and a fevered spirit: 
excellent as crutches, they are im- 
potent as medicines. Even Coleridge 
and his philosophy proved but broken 
reeds. Toa man with his life-voca- 
tion yet to seek, it was idle to preach 
the distinctions of object and subject, 
of reason and understanding. “Iam 
excellent well,” says Hamlet; “ I eat 
the air, promise-crammed.” You could 
not feed Sterling so; neither with 
souffiets of “ greatest happiness” nor 
with ollas of English theology flavoured 
with German sauce. The “ Aids to 
Reflection,” and James Mill’s Essays, 
no longer brought him any comfort. 
While, however, we admit that 
Coleridge, with his everlasting gyra- 
tions of talk, was no priest or prophet 
for Sterling, we must protest against 
some rough usage which the Highgate 
er receives at Mr. Carlyle’s 
ands. To many youthful and truth- 
seeking minds Coleridge faithfully and 
effectually administered, in their day 
of trial, hope, and consolation. That 
he failed to do so in some instances 
was less the fault.of his philosophy, 
than of the particular crisis of the 
patient’s mind. Sterling and others 
pined for swift decision and clear in- 
dications of some central — Cole- 
ridge sat customarily cloud-raising, 
but not, like the Hellenic Zeus, cloud- 
controlling. He was for ever calling 


spirits from the vasty deep, but he 
could not say to a spirit already per- 
turbed, “ Peace, be still.” Infinite were 
Coleridge’s gifts of suggestion and il- 
lustration; but from his writings or 
monologues what thinking man ever 
attained a compact and tangible ver- 
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dict? Mr. Carlyle however appears 
to us to demand impossibilities of 
Coleridge. He blames him, if we un- 
derstand rightly, for vagueness, be- 
wilderment, and indecision. He re- 
quires him, in short, to cease to be 
himself: and in senescence to cast his 
slough and to become prompt, definite, 
and articular. What would Mr. Car- 
lyle himself say, if he were suddenly 
called upon to write like Paley or Ad- 
dison, to condemn neither class nor 
institution, to regard this as the best 
of all possible worlds, or to indite a 
panegyric upon Convocation or the 
Court of Arches? Yet his censure of 
Coleridge is quite as inapplicable as 
the idea of such a transmutation. 

That we may not seem to do injus- 
tice either to Coleridge or Mr. Car- 
lyle, we subjoin the following extracts 
from his singularly graphic account of 
of the great monologist. 

‘* To sit as a passive bucket and be 
pumped into, whether you consent or 
not, can in the long-run be exhilarating 
to no creature: how eloquent soever the 
flood of utterance that is descending. 
But if it be withal a confused unintelligi- 
ble flood of utterance, threatening to sub- 
merge all known land-marks of thought, 
and drown the world and you! I have 
heard Coleridge talk, with eager musical 
energy, two stricken hours, his face ra- 
diant and moist, and communicate no 
meaning whatever to any individual of 
his hearers, certainof whom,—1 for one,— 
still kept eagerly listening in hope: the 
most had long before given up, and formed 
(if the room were large enough) secondary 
humming groupes of their own. He be- 
gan any where: you put some question to 
him, made some suggestive observation ; 
instead of answering this, or decidedly 
setting out towards answer of it, he would 
accumulate formidable apparatus, logical 
swim-bladders, transcendental life-pre- 
servers, and other- precautionary and vehi- 
culatory gear, for setting out; perhaps 
did at last get under way,—but was swiftly 
solicited, turned aside, by the glance of 
some radiant new game on this hand or 
that, into new courses; and eyer into 
new; and before long into all the uni- 
verse, where it was uncertain what game 
you would catch, or whether any. Let 
me not be unjust to this memorable man. 
Surely there was here, in his pious, ever- 
labouring subtle mind, a precious truth, 
or prefigurement of truth: and yet a fatal 
delusion withal. Prefigurement that, in 
in spite of beaver sciences and temporary 
spiritual hebetude and cecity, man and 
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his universe were eternally divine ; and 
that no past nobleness or revelation of the 
divine could or would ever be lost to him. 
Most true, surely, and worthy of all 
acceptation. 

‘* To the man himself nature had given, 
in high measure, the seeds of a noble 
endowment, and to unfold it had been 
forbidden him. A subtle lynx-eyed intel- 
lect, tremulous pious sensibility to all 
good and all beautiful; truly a ray of 
empyrean light ;—but imbedded in such 
weak laxity of character, in such indo- 
lences and esuriences, as had made strange 
work with him. Once more the tragic 
story of a high endowment with an insuf- 
ficent will.’’ 

Our limits compel us now to pass 
over many of the intervening inci- 
dents of Sterling’s career. The nar- 
rative portions of the biography are, 
however, so interesting and beautiful 
that the reader will need no invitation 
to turn to them. Their excellence in- 
deed prompts both a wish and a regret 
—a wish that Mr. Carlyle would devote 
his genius to the Lives of English 
Worthies, a regret that the specula- 
tions which he appends to his narratives 
should so often, from their tone and cha- 
racter, compel the judicious to grieve. 
Why does he war with the lights of 
the firmament because of the foul and 
creeping mists which partially dis- 
colour and obscure them? And why, 
alas! both in his avowed and anony- 
mous writings has he enabled the ad- 
vocates of negro-slavery to number-in 
their ranks—Thomas Carlyle. “ Pu- 
det hee opprobria,” &c. 

The fiat of the physicians which, from 
the year 1836, condemned Sterling to 
periodical banishment from England, 
and to seek a more genial climate 
abroad, was fatal to such of his pro- 
jects as required leisure and large 
libraries, and was a principal cause 
of his imperfect performances in lite- 
rature. For literature, which was not 
his original vocation, had become, 
through failure of health, its substi- 
tute, and, but for the interruptions of 
inevitable journeyings and sojournings, 
might have yielded equal fruits with 
interdicted parliamentary eloquence. 
“Tf Sterling,” says his biographer,” has 
done little in literature, we may ask, 
what other man than he, in such cir- 
cumstances, could have done any- 
thing? In virtue of these rapid facul- 
ties, which otherwise cost him so dear, 
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he has built together, out of those 
wavering boiling quicksands of his few 
later years, a result which may justly 
surprise us.” “Five forced peregri- 
nities,” as Mr. Carlyle calls them, 
counting in his voyage in 1830 to 
the West Indies, in their sad and bar- 
ren alternation, were henceforth the 
main incidents of his much-obstructed 
life. His summers were passed in 
England; but between either equinox 
he was driven for shelter to Bordeaux, 
Madeira, Rome, and Naples, or if 
family cares were pressing, or his pul- 
monary symptoms temporarily alle- 
viated, he made experiment of Fal- 
mouth, Clifton, and Ventnor. Disas- 
trous as these changes of abode were 
to long-continuous enterprises, they 
were, on the whole, beneficial to the 
poetic and periodical adventures on 
which he embarked. The luxuriant 
and semitropical vegetation of Madeira 
was a vision of delight to one ever 
wakeful to natural beauty: and his 
Italian sojourn invigorated, if it did 
not create in him, a most rare and 
just appreciation of art. Sterling’s let- 
ters from Rome and Florence, portions 
of which are given by his  . 
would, if published entire, probably be 
the most instructive and vital portion 
of his writings. Ih them gradually 
dawns the influence of the prophet of 
the nineteenth century upon him, even 
of that Goethe, whom he once so 
dreaded, depreciated, and misrepre- 
sented. The profound and serene 
science of the poet-sage were in 
fact the haven for which Sterling 
had so long ineffectually yearned, 
and which, at too late an hour for his 
own literary success, he finally, and 
not without reluctation, attained. The 
following passage is deeply interesting, 
since it proves at once the strength of 
the attraction and the unwillingness of 
Sterling himself to bend before the 
— master. In 1837 he writes 
from Madeira : 


‘¢ As to reading, I have been looking at 
Goethe, especially the Life—much as a 
shying horse looks at a post. In truth I 
am afraid of him. I enjoy and admire 
him so much, and feel I could so easily 
be tempted to go along with him. And 
yet I have a deeply-rooted and old per- 
suasion that he was the most splendid 
of anachronisms. A thoroughly, nay in- 
tensely Pagan life, in an age when it is 
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men’s duty to be Christian. I therefore 
never take him up without a kind of in- 
ward check, as if I were trying some for- 
bidden spell; while, on the other hand, 
there is so infinitely much to be learnt 
from him, and it is so needful to under- 
stand the world we live in, and our own 
age, and especially its greatest minds, that 
I cannot bring myself to burn my books 
as the converted Magicians did, or sink 
them as did Prospero.”’ 


The following extract, though re- 
lating to an earlier period, is a proper 
appendage to the foregoing. 


‘« His knowledge of German literature, 
very slight at this time, limited itself alto- 
gether to writers on church matters, evi- 
dences, counter-evidences, theologies and 
rumours of theologies; by the Tholucks, 
Schleiermachers, Neanders, and I know 
not whom. Of the true sovereign souls 
of that literature, the Goethes, Richters, 
Schillers, Lessings, he had as good as no 
knowledge; and of Goethe in particular 
an obstinate misconception, with proper 
abhorrence appended—which did not abate 
for several years, nor quite abolish itself 
till a very late period. Till, in a word, he 
got Goethe’s works fairly read and stu- 
died for himself. This was often enough 
the course with Sterling in such cases. 
He had a most swift glance of recognition 
for the worthy and for the unworthy ; and 
was prone, in his ardent decisive way, to 
put much faith in it. ‘Such a one is a 
worthless idol ; not excellent, only sham- 
excellent :’ here, on this negative side 
especially, you often had to admire how 
right he was ;—often, but not quite al- 
ways. And he would maintain, with end- 
less ingenuity, confidence, and _persist- 
ence, his fallacious spectrum to be a rival 
image. However it was sure to come all 
right in the end. Whatever real excel- 
lence he might misknow, you had but to 
let it stand before him, soliciting new 
examination from him; none surer than 
he to recognise it at last, and to pay it all 
his dues, with the arrears and interest on 
them. Goethe, who figures as some ab- 
surd high-stalking hollow play-actor or 
empty ornamental clock-case of an ‘ar- 
tist’ so-called, in the tale of the Onyx 
Ring, was in the throne of Sterling’s intel- 
lectual world before all was done; and 
the theory of ‘ Goethe’s want of feeling,’ 
want of, &c. &c. appeared to him also 
abundantly contemptible and forgetable.”’ 


We have scarcely touched upon 
Sterling’s personal life, and traced only 
some of the intellectual features and 
crises of his mind. Enough has been 
written, if we can induce our readers 
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to regard John Sterling, not merely as 
one who under favourable circum- 
stances might have proved a burning 
and a shining light, but also, as he 
really was, as one who fought a good 
fight in life, and dispersed and scat- 
tered abroad, both in speech and writ- 
ing, fructifying seeds into many minds. 
The history of his latter years might, 
like that of the campaigns of Thucy- 
dides, be divided into summer and 
winter periods—his sojourn in Eng- 
land and his excursions abroad. But 
we must now hasten on to the brief 
and inexorable term of his earthly 
troubles. “ By one fell swoop,” in 
the spring of 1843, John Sterling was 
bereft in one week of his mother and 
his wife. The letters which he ad- 
dressed to the former, as well as that 
in which he speaks of his double be- 
reavement, attest both the strength and 
the tenderness of the man. Six chil- 
dren, two of them infants, were left 
to his solitary charge, and in the next 
year he also was taken from them to 
his last and indeed only resting-place, 
the picturesque burial-ground of Bon- 
church. 

“ In this sudden avalanche of sor- 
row,” says his friend and biographer, 
“ Sterling, weak and worn as we have 
seen, bore up manfully, and with pious 
valour fronted what had come upon 
him. He was not a man to yield to 
vain wailings, or make repinings at 
the unalterable: here was enough to 
be long mourned over; but here, for 
the moment, was very much impera- 
tively requiring to be done. That 
evening, he called his children round 
him; spoke words of religious admo- 
nition and affection to them; said, 
“He must now be a mother as well 
as father to them.” On the evening 
of the funeral, writes Mr. Hare, he 
bade them good night, adding these 
words, “ If I am taken from you, God 
will take care of you.” 

If this singularly beautiful narrative 
should, on the whole, prove less effective 
or enduring than Mr. Carlyle’s previous 
writings, the cause of such defect must 
be ascribed to the subject. Bating 
certain excrescences and eccentricities 
of style—some needless jolting where 
smooth turf might have been had— 
bating too certain oracular or angry 
denunciations which will rather cause 
the judicious to grieve than the erring 
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or the indolent to turn or awaken— 
the “Life of Sterling” may take its 
place on our shelves between Fuller's 
“ Worthies” and Browne’s “ Urne- 
Buriall.” Mr, Carlyle has, indeed, 
consigned the memory of his friend to 
a tomb at once solemn and gorgeous— 
a tomb whose most sombre recesses 
are at times irradiated with cheerful 
unexpected daylight, and whose lighter 
ornaments are mingled with “ myrtles 
brown and ivy never sere.” Itisa 
monument well befitting one who em- 
phatically in the midst of life was in 
death, and who, with nearly every 
good gift of genius lavished upon him, 
was yet prohibited their fruition by 
an iron necessity which stood suc- 
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cessively before the gates of eloquence 
theology, and poesy, and waved the 
aspirant off, yearn as he might to enter 
therein. And yet the lesson to be de- 
rived from Sterling’s life is not one 
of discouragement. ‘True, his written 
were inferior to his spoken thoughts, 
and the latter were neither echoed by 
responding myriads nor applauded by 
listening senates. Enough, however, 
remains both of his public and private 
utterances for testimony that in the 
feverous and feeble frame of John 
Sterling was imprisoned for eight-and- 
thirty years a spirit rightly apper- 
taining to the order of souls which 
have an authentic mission to instruct, 
to rebuke, and to lead—in their day. 


WILLIAM WYON AND HIS WORKS. 
(With a Portrait.) 


SOME of the works of William 
Wyon are better known than those of 
any other artist in her Majesty’s do- 
minions. Every one is glad to carry 
an assortment of them in his pocket : 
and though they may continually pass 
to and fro with little critical exami- 
nation, that possessor can have no 
claim to taste, or the just appreciation 
of artistic grace, who has not, now and 
then, paid his tribute of admiration to 
the beauties of their workmanship, as 
from time to time they may casually 
have arrested, and detained, his at- 
tention. 

The merits of Mr. Wyon’s less seen 
performances have heretofore received 
their due appreciation, not only in va- 
rious occasional instances, but more 
particularly in a Memoir compiled in 
1837, by Mr. Carlisle, the late Secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
and in the volume entitled Olla Po- 
drida, privately printed in 1844 by 
Mr. Richard Sainthill, of Cork. From 
these two works, both privately printed, 
we shall, on the present melancholy 
occasion of Mr. Wyon’s decease, ex- 
tract some interesting particulars, 
which we are kindly permitted to il- 
lustrate with a portrait of this eminent 
artist, engraved at Mr. Sainthill’s ex- 


ense from a drawing by his son Mr. 
sgonard C. Wyon. 

Mr. Wyon was of German descent. 
He came of a race of die-sinkers and 
metal-chasers. His grandfather was 
the George Wyon who executed the 
silver cup embossed with the assassi- 
nation of Julius Cesar, which was 
presented by the City of London to 
John Wilkes, and an engraving of 
which will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1774, p. 457. His father 
was Peter Wyon, a die-sinker at Bir- 
mingham, in partnership with his 
elder brother Thomas. 

William Wyon was born in 1795, at 
Birmingham, and was apprenticed to 
his father in 1809. When a boy he 
met with a copy of Flaxman’s “ Dante” 
at a gentleman’s house. Of Flaxman 
he knew nothing, but he was so en- 
raptured with his works that he begged 
permission to study them, which being 
granted, he copied many if not most of 
the outlines. This showed no common 
discernment in a boy to whom high 
art was quite a stranger before he met 
with these works. He always attri- 
buted to this his advancement in art, 
and called Flaxman his real instructor. 

We are not sure whether it was 
after or before this,* but it was in the 





* The paragraph we have just quoted is from a recent memoir of Mr. Wyon in 


The Builder. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVI. 
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year 1811, that William Wyon en- 
graved a head of Hercules, which was 
shown to Nathaniel Marchant, R.A. 
then the best English gem-engraver, 
and elicited from that gentleman an 
earnest recommendation that the youth 
should be employed upon objects of 
higher art than those which his father 
was accustomed to receive from the 
tradesmen of Birmingham. 

This advice was not lost sight of. 
Among Wyon’s other youthful works 
were an Antinous, which his father 
set in gold for his own seal; and a 
copy of Westall’s Woodman, which, 
when employed in. stamping gilt 
brooches, obtained so large a sale that 
the manufacturers were anxious to 
have other similar designs executed 
by the same hand. 

In i812 he visited London, on the 
invitation of his uncle Thomas Wyon; 
and set to work to execute a die 
which might compete for the premium 
offered by the Society of Arts. The 
subject was a head of Ceres, which ob- 
tained the prize, and which the Society 
purchased and used as their gold Agri- 
cultural medal; as, previously, they 
had adopted his cousin Thomas Wyon’s 
head of Isis for a similar purpose. He 
also received another prize from the 
same Society for a die designed for a 
naval medal, being an original compo- 
sition of Victory ina marine car at- 
tended by Tritons. 

In 1815 his uncle Thomas again in- 
vited him to London, to assist in en- 
graving the new great seals which were 
then required. His cousin Thomas 
had engraved the Great Seal for Eng- 
land; William engraved those for 
Scotland and Ireland, and also assisted 
in the execution of many colonial seals. 

In the same year Mr. Pingo and 
Mr. Marchant, the chief and second 
engravers of the Mint, were super- 
annuated; and Mr. Thomas Wyon 
junior was promoted to be chief en- 
graver, the number of engravers being 
then limited to two. It was arranged 
that a second engraver should be 
elected by competition, and as the 
Master (Lord Maryborough) had ex- 
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pressed some objection to the prospect 
of both engravers being of the same 
family, William Wyon determined to 
compete anonymously. He conse- 
quently submitted, without a name, a 
head of the King, which, upon the 


judgment of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


to whom the decision was referred, 
obtained for him that appointment,— 
he being then in the twentieth year of 
his age. 

Mr. Wyon had now a fair field and 
an honourable career before him; but 
his hopes were darkened, first by the 
untimely death (in 1817) of his cousin 
the chief engraver,* and secondly by 
the appointment to that office of Mr. 
Pistrucci, then a new importation into 
the Mint, and a favourite with the 
Master, Lord Maryborough. Mr. 
Pistrucci was a skilful artist, but an 
indolent one; and much of his work 
devolved on Mr. Wyon, without, it ap- 
pears, any increase to his pay. Differ- 
ences arose which led to divisions. At 
length, in 1823, Mr. Pistrucci wholly 
withdrew his services, in consequence 
of the King commanding that his por- 
trait on the coinage should be taken 
only from his bust by Chantrey. From 
that period Mr. Wyon became in fact 
the Chief Engraver, though the title 
was retained by Mr. Pistrucci, with 
the salary of 500/., Mr. Wyon’s being 
only 200/. This continued during the 
time that Mr. Wallace was Master of 
the Mint ; who, though he highly ap- 
proved of the execution of an saline 
new series of dies which at this time 
was prepared for the coinage, and in 
other respects evinced towards Mr. 
Wyon his personal regard, still failed 
to render to him the justice which was 
his due. It is stated, however, by Mr. 
Carlisle that Mr. Wallace quitted the 
Mint with a recommendation to his 
successor to represent to the Govern- 
ment the peculiarity of Mr. Wyon’s 
situation; and some relief was accord- 
ingly procured by the new Master, 
Mr. Tierney. By this arrangement, 
which was effected early in 1828, Mr. 
Wyon became actually the Chief En- 
graver, but the salary of that and his 





* A memoir of-Thomas Wyon, written 


by Mr. Sainthill for the Cork Scientific 


Society, was printed in our Magazine for 1818, vol. txxxvitt. i. 179, followed by 
descriptions of his works in the same volume, pp. 199, 607, part ii. p. 122; and was 


reprinted in The Ollx Podrida, p. 22. 
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former office were directed to be 
equally divided; so that, from that 
time, Mr. Wyon and the non-opera- 
tive Mr. Pistrucci* each received 3501. 
—the sum of 500/. having been awarded 
to Mr. Wyon as a compensation for 
his extra services from 1823 to 1828. 

From that time until the present, all 
the coinage of this country and of the co- 
lonies has been executed by Mr. Wyon 
or under his superintendence. Ilis at- 
tention was not limited to the dis- 
charge of his official duties. His ar- 
dent zeal for the improvement of the 
coinage of his country induced him to 
submit numerous patterns of new coins 
from time to time for approval. 
Amongst these, a beautiful figure of 
Neptune, for the reverse of a five- 
pound piece of the naval sovereign, 
William IV., was highly approved by 
the Master of the Mint, though it was 
never executed.f 

Mr. Wyon’s works may be classified 
under the several heads of coins, pat- 
tern-pieces not coined, medals, and 
seals. His coins of George the Fourth 
and William the Fourth are from the 
models of Chantrey; his Queen Vic- 
toria coins from models by himself. 

After pointing out the great vigour 
and finish of Thomas Simon’s coins of 
the Protector Oliver, Mr. Sainthill 
remarks that 

‘There is equally great characteristic 
expression in Mr. Wyon’s series of the 
coins of George IV. and William IV. In 
the former, we have all the elegance,-and 
dignity, and courtly appearance, of the 
prince of Europe ; in the latter, the placid, 
natural, quiet aspect of a straightforward 
well-intentioned man. In both, the work- 
manship is admirable. The truth with 
which every line and muscle is represented, 
and the softness with which all the parts 
melt into each other, leave nothing to be 
desired. Compare them with the coins of 
Russia, Sweden, Prussia, Spain, or Louis 
Philippe’s, whose series we think is the 
best on the continent, and the result 
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places the present coinage of Great Britain 
immeasurably above that of any other 
state in Europe.” 


This was written before any of the 
coinage of Victoria had appeared. 
After its issue, the same critic was 
equally satisfied : 

‘‘ When I look atthe busts on the shil- 
lings and sixpences of King William IV. 
and Queen Victoria, I feel the greatest 
admiration at the combined beauty of 
design and execution which they present 
to the eye; ever seeking for a fault, but 
unable to find it. Each portrait is true 
to nature, speakingly alive, and strikingly 
characteristic of such very differing per- 
sonages as the sailor King and the youth- 
ful Queen.”’ 

The five-sovereign piece of Queen 
Victoria, bearing on its reverse her 
Majesty in the guise of Una directing 
the lion of Great Britain by her 
sceptre, is pronounced by Mr. Saint- 
hill to be the noblest coin in the 
English series, and as defying the 
competition of any coin of any con- 
tinental mint. 

In 1846 Mr. Wyon designed and 
engraved a pattern crown of the Queen 
in the medieval style, which received 
the royal approbation, and, by her 
Majesty’s commands, was issued as a 
coin in 1847. Eight thousand crowns 
were coined and divided among the 
London bankers, by whom they were 
distributed to their customers; but so 
highly and universally were they 
prized by the public that scarcely any 
strayed into general circulation, and 
they were sold by coin-dealers at the 
price of thirty shillings or six crowns. 
From the restoration of Charles II. 
until 1816 our armorial bearings on 
the silver coinage were marshalled on 
four shields, arranged on what has 
been called “the windmill fashion,” 
which arrangement Mr. Wyon adopted, 
and very happily and with great taste 
connected the shields together by their 





* Mr. Pistrucci retired from the Mint, retaining the appointment of Medallist to 


the King. He is still living, at his retreat, “ Fine Arts Cottage, 


”? near Windsor. 


His large medal commemorative of Waterloo, the work of very many years, has been 
often announced as nearly completed, but has not yet appeared. His contributions 
to the Mint were limited we believe to four successive heads of George the Third— 
all very unlike as portraits; the George and dragon of the sovereigns and crown- 
pieces; and the coronation medals of George 1V. and Victoria. The coronation medal 
of William IV. was the work of Mr. Wyon. 

+ This created the first break in that series, from the reign of Charles II. No larger 
gold coin than 5/. has ever been struck in England. 
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national emblems of the rose, thistle, 
and shamrock. The great triumph of 
art, however, is the obverse. ‘The re- 
lief is extremely low, that severe test 
of an artist’s ability to produce effect, 
while the diadem is placed on her Ma- 
jesty’s brows with unequalled taste and 
skill. By keeping in its rim, the facial 
line ascends, without interruption, to 
the spring of the arch, giving increased 
intellectuality of countenance; and 
from the same elevation, at the back, a 
continuous graceful outline descends 
to below the shoulders. As a whole, 
we have not any portrait of the Queen 
so irresistibly winning, so quietly dig- 
nified, with ‘such richness, yet light- 
ness and breadth of effect. 

For the Two-shilling piece, or Florin, 
Mr. Wyon engraved several patterns. 
The first was a bust of Her Ma- 
jesty, laurelled; the second another 
bust, with the Greek fillet, his own 
idea. He also engraved three re- 
verses; one has V.R. with medieval 
ornaments ; the second the words ONE 
DECADE; and the third ONE FLORIN. 
He then engraved a reduction of his 
medizval crown, obverse and reverse, 
and this was finally issued as the 
coin. 

The truest, strongest, and most un- 
doubted testimony to the superiority 
of Mr. Wyon’s portraits of Queen 
Victoria is afforded by the fact, of 
which every person can satisfy him- 
self, that Her Majesty’s bust, by no 
elher artist but Mr. Wyon, has been 
copied in the countless medals and 
tradesmen’s tokens which have been 
engraved and issued for sale and cir- 
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culation since the Queen came to the 
throne. 

Mr. Wyon’s skill and taste as a me- 
dallist obtained him a high reputation 
on the continent as well as at home. 
In 1835 he was invited to Lisbon to 
make a medallic portrait of Queen 
Donna Maria, and he received a com- 
mission to engrave dies for a series of 
coins of her Most Faithful Majesty. 
At home his talents were so highly 
appreciated, that he was elected, in 
1831 an associate, and in 1836 a 
member, of the Royal Academy; an 
honour never before conferred upon 
this department of art.* 

About the year 1839 Mr. Wyon 
visited the Mint of Paris, we believe 
on the subject of their mode of harden- 
ing the dies; and, the English Mint 
having been most unreservedly thrown 
open to the officers of the French Mint 
some years before, he received the 
most courteous attention in return. 
When he was about to leave Paris it 
was intimated to him that the King, 
being aware of his visit, expected to 
be waited on by him. In obedience, 
Mr. Wyon addressed a letter to his 
Majesty, acknowledging his obliga- 
tions at the Mint, and inclosing to the 
King his Guildhall medal of Queen 
Victoria,f and his medallion of King 
William IV., and went out to Neuilly, 
where Louis Philippe and his family 
were then residing. He delivered the 
packet to the aide-de-camp in wait- 
ing, and was sent for by the King; 
who, having expressed his satisfaction 
that he had been pleased at the mint, 
examined the medals, praising that of 
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* Nathaniel Marchant, it is true, was an Academician; but he must be ranked as an 


engraver of gems. 
sinecure and made it so. 


Though he was Engraver to the Mint, he considered the office a 
His only work for the coinage was the bust of George III. 


on the last Three-Shilling token of the Bank of England, 1812; and we believe that 
the only medal he ever attempted was the bust of Lord Grenville, as Chancellor of 


Oxford, 1810. 


The reverse was engraved for him by Thomas Wyon, junior. 


tT This medal has on the obverse her Majesty’s bust,.and title in Latin, vicrorta 


REGINA. On the reverse is represented 


the Guildhall, with an inscription, incon- 


sistently written in English, recording the Queen’s visit on the 9th Nov. 1837. Her 


ret tetas BONES Oe I 








Majesty is represented in the tiara she wore at the city dinner; her flowing locks 
gathered in a graceful knot at the back of her head. ‘* The graceful arrangement, 
character, and expression of the whole bust; its breadth and softness; the perfect youth, 
yet sweetly defined womanhood, of the features; the exquisite delicacy of the line 
connecting the cheek and neck ; and the surpassing beauty of the lower part of the face 
and lip, strike us as a combination of excellences where all the truth of nature is dis- 
played in all the perfection of art.’’—Sainthill’s Olla Podrida, p. 65 : where the obverse 
of this medal is engraved, its reverse being, with equal good taste, omitted. 
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the Queen highly ; and when he looked 
at William the Fourth’s, he laughed* 
and said—* It is the old boy, his very 
self.” 

Encouraged by the King’s praises Mr. 
Wyon produced his medal for Lloyd’s,f 
and said, that his Majesty’s goodness 


emboldened him to take the liberty of 


also presenting this medal to him. 
Louis Philippe pressed Mr. Wyon’s 
arm, and replied :—“ Liberty ! you do 
me a favour.” 

The King then took Mr. Wyon into 
another room, and introduced him to 
the Queen and other members of his 
family. The Queen said, in very im- 
perfect English,—“ We have heard 
much of you, Mr. Wyon, from our 
daughter Louise, and of your beautiful 
portrait of the Queen of England.” 
The King then invited Mr. Wyon to 
walk through the rooms and examine 
such works of art as were there; and 
Mr. Wyon said, he never spent two 
hours more agreeably, from Louis 
Philippe’s general good taste, and the 
ease in which he was placed by the 
King’s kindness of manner. In one 
of the apartments were some very 
splendid Sevres jars, on which Mr. 
Wyon expressed an unfavourable opi- 
nion. He saw that the King was hurt, 
and therefore, at some length, gave 
his reasons as an artist. When he had 
ended, the King smiled, and said,— 
“We cannot, Mr. Wyon, admit that 
you are right, for the jars were de- 
signed by Napoleon.” When taking 
leave, the King said,—‘ I should wish, 
Mr. Wyon, you should have something 
to remind you of this visit; I will 
send you a medal, and as it bears on 
it the portraits of the Queen, myself, 
and our children, I hope it may be 
interesting to you.” ‘The General in 
attendance having received some di- 
rection from the King, inquired of 
Mr. Wyon his address, which he gave, 
and when he would leave Paris, and 
was told, the day after to-morrow ; 
on which the General remarked to the 
King, that the medal could not be 
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struck in that time. “C'est finie,” 
said his Majesty, and the medal in 
gold (and worth about 50/. as metal) 
reached Mr. Wyon next day. It was, 
we presume, a private medal, as we 
were unable to trace it on inquiry at 
the Monnaie des Medailles. 

Mr. Wyon’s works include the re- 
cent war medals of the Peninsula, Tra- 
falgar, Jellalabad, and Cabul. 


“The medal for Jellalabad bears a 
portrait of Her Majesty with the inscrip- 
tion ‘ Vicror1A VINDEX.’ The reverse 
gives a view of Sir Robert Sale’s camp, 
over which hovers a winged figure of Vic- 
tory, bearing the British standard in her 
left hand, and a wreath in her right; and 
I am not acquainted with any medal, 
English or foreign, which presents such a 
perfectly graceful and actually aerial figure 
as this impersonation of Jellalabad. It 
is so completely off the surface of the 
medal, the drapery floats so lightly, and 
the outlines and attitude are so natural 
and earnestly lifelike, that buta slight im- 
petus of the imagination seems necessary 
to carry on a belief in the mind that She 
really is from on high, beckoning to her 
children in the camp to be up and to be 
doing, and will soon pass from off our 
horizon, leading on her heroes to those 
deeds which have associated Sale and his 
heroic, patiently suffering, and devoted 
bands with enduring and unfading glory.’ 
—From a paper read by Mr. Sainthill 
before the Cuverian Society of Cork. 


The various medals of the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Society, the Royal 
Institution, the Geological Society, the 
Geographical Society, the Bengal Asia- 
tic Society, and indeed of almost ever 
learned society, home and pace | 
were the productions of William Wyon. 
Some of these have on the obverses 
heads from the antique, from modern, 
and from living personages. The Har- 
row School medal, given by the late 
Sir Robert Peel, bears a head of Cicero; 
the Royal Institution medal the head 
of Lord Bacon ; the prize medal of the 
University of Glasgow the head of Sir 
Isaac Newton; the Geological Society 
medal the head of Dr. Wollaston ; the 





* We remember M‘Clise once remarking, that he always knew when the friends of 
a sitter thought the likeness good, by their laughing when they first saw it. 

t This is a medal given for assistance in cases of shipwreck ; and its design represents 
Ulysses, clinging to his raft, succoured by the goddess Leucothoe. For a just appre- 
ciation of its merits we refer to Sainthill’s Olla Podrida, p. 52; where it is engraved in 
Plate 4, together with another masterpiece of W. Wyon, his medal for the Cheselden 


prize at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
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Art Union medal the head of Sir 
Francis Chantrey ; and the Brodie tes- 
timonial the head of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. Some of the reverses of Mr. 
Wyon’s medals were executed from 
designs by Flaxman, Howard, and 
others; but many—and those some 
of the best —are from designs by 
himself. His medal of Sir Walter 
Scott bears a reverse after Stothard ; 
and his coronation medal of William 
the Fourth a reverse of Queen Ade- 
laide, after Chantrey. 

As an engraver of medals Mr. Wyon 
will stand hereafter in our English order 
of merit immediately ‘after Thoinas 
Simon. He may not have equalled 
Simon ; but he has surpassed Briot, 
the Roettiers, Rawlins, Blondeau, 
Croker, Tanner, Pingo, and Pistrucci. 
His heads have both force and deli- 
cacy, and are always admirable in point 
of likeness. His reverses are conceived 
in the school of Flaxman, for whose 
works he was known to have evinced 
greater enthusiasm than for those of 
any other modern artist. 

Villiam Wyon brought to his pro- 
fession all the devotion to the arts, 
and aspiration for fame, to be earned 
by his own unceasing exertions of mind 
and body, of head and hand, which 

reviously characterised his cousin 
Thomas; and his closing days beheld 
him, the great medallic artist of 
Europe, as anxious to make further 
progress as when, the modest Bir- 
mingham boy, he first entered the walls 
of the Royal Academy. This thirst for 
fame was entirely free from any feeling 
of jealousy as regarded other artists 
in his own profession, native or foreign, 
at every period of his life; nor was 
this disposition ever disturbed by the 
malevolence and injustice which, at 
some stages of his career, he encoun- 
tered from others. At the recent Ex- 
hibition of all Nations, there was a 
case containing a limited selection of 
his varied productions, chiefly medals: 
wherein excellence of the highest class, 
both as to portraiture and composition, 
riveted the attention, but puzzled the 
decision, as to which the highest praise 
should be awarded. In all, the truth 
of nature, the delicacy of taste, and 
the perfect finish of high art, were 
alike conspicuous. 

Mr. Wyon was married in 1821 to 
Catherine Sophia, third daughter of 
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John Keele, esq. surgeon, of South- 
ampton. This amiable lady, who not 
only participated in his tastes and pur- 
suits, but by her excellent judgment 
and knowledge of the world was an 
invaluable helpmate to the retired and 
busy artist, died, after a long and dis- 
tressing illness, on the 14th of Febru- 
ary in the present year. Mr. Wyon 
himself was not naturally of a strong 
constitution ; but the occupation ori- 
ginating from the Great Exhibition 
had served to divert his mind from 
the severity of his recent irreparable 
loss. The complete success, in the 
expressed opinion of the Queen and 
Prince, of his own work produced for 
this occasion—the magnificent obverse 
busts of her Majesty and Prince Albert 
for the Exhibition medals, and his son 
Leonard’s reverse of one, which was 
also honoured by the royal notice and 
approbation, had naturally gratified 
him as an artist and a father; but it 
is to be feared that they alse created 
an excitement which, in its revulsion, 
had a baneful effect on his physical 
powers. He was attacked by para- 
lysis, which deprived him of the use 
of his left side, at Brighton, on the 
27th September; and he died at the 
same place, on the 29th of October. 

Mr. Wyon has left four children, 
two daughters and two sons. His 
younger son has entered the legal 
profession ; the elder, Leonard Charles 
Wyon, on the retirement of Monsieur 
Merlin, was appointed Second En- 
graver of Her Majesty’s Mint by Mr. 
Gladstone, at that time Master, who 
considered the unusually early deve- 
lopment of ability, exhibited in the 
young engraver’s works, as an as- 
surance of his future high rank as 
an artist ; and which has been more 
than realised by Mr. Leonard Charles 
Wyon’s subsequent progress. We 
need only refer to his medal of Ho- 
garth, engraved for the London Art 
Union; his reverse for the general 
prize medal of the recent Great Exhi- 
bition; and the portraits of all the 
royal children modelled from the life, 
by Her Majesty’s command, and from 
which he is to engrave medals,—as 
proofs that, with the name, he inherits 
also the artistic ability, the mind to 
compose, and the hand to execute, 
which have established the fame of 
the Wyons. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Endeavour of James ITI. to pack a Parliament—Rambles in Germany (The Rhine, Worms, Mayence, 
Cologne, Freyberg, Black Forest)—The Dukedom of Gloucester—The Prince of Wales’s Plume— 
Edinburgh Review and Duquesnoy—Meaning of the word Whiffler—Birth of Henry V.—The 
tragedy of Lady Alice Huntingdon—First exercise of Protestantism in Shrewsbury. 


ENDEAVOUR OF JAMES II. To PACK A PARLIAMENT IN 1688. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following extracts 
from a manuscript written in 1687-8 by 
Sir John Knatchbull of Mersham-Hatch, 
in Kent, the second Baronet, and still in 
possession of the family, will be interest- 
ing to our readers, as proving that the 
gentlemen of that county exhibited the 
same firmness as those of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, when a similar application 
was made to them by the Earl of Bath ; 
whose letter describing his interview with 
King James and his Council on the subject 
is printed in your June Number, p. 589. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Kent at the 


date of the extracts was Christopher Ro- 
per, Lord Teynham, the fifth contig a 
Roman Catholic nobleman, He died in 
October, 1688; and Lewis de Duras, 
second Earl of Feversham, was nominated 
by James IT. as his successor. Sir John 
Knatchbull was member for the county 
at the period, and also sat for it in the 
first two Parliaments of William and 
Mary. In 1690 he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners of the Privy Seal. 
Yours, &c. 
Epwarp Foss, 


Exiracts from a Manuscript of Sir John Knatchbull, Bart. 1687-8. 


‘* The King towards the end of De- 
cember, 1687, sent Lord Tenham downe 
with instructions to wait upon the Deputy 
Lieu'*. and Justices of the Peace of the 
County of Kent, to try how they stood 
affected to the takeing off the Penall Laws 
and Test; and about the 20" Jany, fol- 
lowing Lord Tenham sent me a Message 
to meet him at Sandway; w*" accordingly 
J did, and met Mr. Sherman there who 
was come upon the sameaccount. Quickly 
after came in my Lord, who after a while 
tooke me into another roome and shewed 
me his instructions, asking me three ques- 
tions. (First) If I were chosen to sitt 
in Parliament whether I would be ready 
to repeal the Penal Lawes and Test? To 
which I answered, that if I were chosen 
to sitt in Parliament I should be very 
ready to repeal the Penall Lawes and Test, 
if upon Debate there I saw good reason 
to do so. The 2d Question his L4p. asked 
me was, whether I would give my vote to 
the Election of such as would be for the 
taking away of penall Lawes and Tests? 
I answered, that as in the first Question 
I could not consent without flfirst heareing 
the Debates of the house, so in this 2d 
I could not thinke itt proper to chuse any 
person who was previously engaged. The 
last Question was, whether I would suport 
his Majti*, Declaration of Indulgence by 
living peaceably with my Neighbours and 
Men of All persuasions, as Christians and 
good subjects ought to doe? My answer 
was that I would endeavour to live peace- 
ably with all men. My L*. used some 
Arguments to draw a more possitive an- 
swer from me, but upon my insisting on 


the indecency of any person being pre- 
engag’d that was to appeaye in so great 
an assembly, and the repfdach I should 
incur by soe doeing, his L‘ship tooke all 
in good part and dismist me with Expres- 
sions of much Civility. My L*. after he 
had examined me did the like with Mr. 
Sherman, who also denyed him.”’ 


Sir John then states that about the 
end of April a person whom he does not 
name, but whom he calls ‘an old ac- 
quaintance,’’ came to him and urgently 
pressed him on the same subject; but 
with no better success: and he concludes 
the relation of this second attempt with 
this remark : 


‘¢ The conjecture I make upon the whole 
behaviour of this Gentleman is, that the 
returns of the L*, Lieutenants doe not 
answer expectation; that some jealousies 
may arise from them of the sincerity of 
the Dissenters, that they have been chal- 
lenged with double dealing, and therefore 
bestir themselves the more to gain better 
creditt, and perhaps are charged and com- 
missioned for this purpose, and the whole 
kingdom is coming under a second scru- 
tiny in this private and close manner, by 
chosen men of the best parts and dexte- 
rity sent into all Countyes, &c. for the 
finall Estimate of their Strength, which 
be the reason my friend take his disap- 
pointment so heavily, being to answer for 
itt to the King or Lords Com’issioners 
for this affair, w°" if itt should not answer 
expectation the Dissenters may apprehend 
the King may think himself..... * con- 
sequences thereof, &c.”’ 





* Some words obliterated. 
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RAMBLES IN GERMANY—THE RHINE— WormMsS—MAYENCE—COLOGNE—FREY- 
BURQ—THE Buack Forest. 


Mr. Ursan,—You say true.—I seem 
to have passed over the Rhine altogether, 
in sending you a few slight sketches of 
our rambles. I have felt a kind of reluct- 
ance to give free course to my own im- 
pressions of this part of our journey ; 
conscious as I am that they will not ac- 
cord with those of most travellers, and 
may stamp me as deficient in appreciation 
of both natural and artificial beauty. Pray 
bear in mind, before I proceed further, 
the great difficulty of fairly appreciating 
the beauty of the Rhine, when traversed, 
as it now mostly is, as a measure of con- 
venience, by steamboats. If you are not 
in possession of full health and strength, 
it is no easy matter to brave the hot suns, 
or the cold winds, or the driving rains, the 
flooded decks, and the steaming cabins. 
You may indeed have a perfect day; but 
rainy and squally weather is the rule 
rather than the exception; or you are 
doomed to pass the very finest points just 
at the time when they are wrapped in 
thick curtains of mist, and are as good as 
visionary tales to you. Setting all this 
aside, as a whole the Rhine scenery dis- 
appointed me. Our admiration of beau- 
tiful scenery should, I think, be immediate. 
I do not like to be referred to historical 
associations ; to calculations about the re- 
lative length and breadth and speed of 
rivers ; to the industry of the inhabitants 
on the banks ; all these are real and very 
interesting matters of record and observa- 
tion, but are somewhat complex and far- 
fetched, and do not call forth the burst of 
spontaneous admiration. Through a very 
large part of our course along the Rhine, 
the simple and not very attractive objects 
we see are,—lIst. a muddy-coloured, but 
broad and powerful stream, against which 
we are either struggling and moving 
along with much labour and difficulty, or 
are hurried on, with irresistible might, 
past the scenes where perhaps we should 
like to linger; 2ndly, a series of grey 
rocks, rising more or less abruptly almost 
from the water’s edge, occasionally wooded, 
but far more frequently bare, and only 
covered with the unpicturesque and unva- 
rying terraces of vines. There are parts 
of this course in which valleys open, and 
a high or wooded hill appears behind, from 
whence descends perhaps a rapid moun- 
tain stream to meet the Rhine; but the 
character, for most of the way, is that 
simply of a river running between danks ; 
high, it is true, and often bold and ca- 
vernous, but evidently not abounding in 
those mysteries of nature which seem so 
essential to a feeling of sublimity, or even 
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of high interest ; you feel that you have no 
secrets to penetrate—the thing lies before 
you as it really is—or, if for a while led to 
suppose there is more than meets the eye, 
you land and scale some of these bold 
projecting points, your eye rests for many 
a mile on nothing more romantic than 
high table land, the browsing grounds of 
large flocks of sheep and cattle, —whose ab- 
sence, by the by, from the landscape in 
the plains of Germany is one of the travel- 
ler’s constant subjects of wonder, giving an 
appearance of lifelessness to the landscape, 
in strong contrast with the animation of 
the pastures of Belgium, dotted all over 
with the most beautiful cattle I ever beheld. 

For my own part, instead of taking up 
the strain of enthusiastic admiration at 
those points generally most extravagantly 
lauded, I was far more struck with the 
river in its long and broad stretches 
through the plain, backed at a distance 
by the picturesque hills of the Odenwald 
(particularly by the remarkable height of 
Melibocus), while occasionally the stately 
looking remains of once flourishing cities 
occupied the foreground. The reaches of 
the river between Manheim and Mayence, 
and for some miles between the latter 
place and Bingen, struck me particularly. 
The morning and the evening lights and 
shadows on this part of the river’s course, 
the beautiful atmospheric effects, for the 
display of which such ample scope is 
allowed—the long peninsulas, jutting out 
into the water, and often terminated by 
fortresses and abbeys, much more striking 
when rising from a less elevated surface 
than when, as in many instances, they look 
simply like parts (and small insignificant 
parts) of the loftier rocks on which they 
stand—all these things invest these parti- 
cular aspects of the mighty river with a 
charm which I think is wanting in the 
Highlands of the Rhine. 

We were beyond measure interested in 
the old town of Mayence. From the 
river its aspectis very imposing. We had 
previously been not a little struck by the 
sight of Worms, on our way from Man- 
heim. Once more had the feeling of grief 
and indignation at the atrocities of war 
been awakened; for Worms, too, like Spires, 
cruelly suffered in the thirty years’ war, 
and like that city, and on the same day 
(May 31, 1689), with the exception of the 
cathedral and the Jews’ synagogue, was 
reduced to ashes by the French general, 
Melac. Its 40,000 inhabitants are now 
reduced to 8400, of whom about 5000 are 
Protestants, 2500 Catholics, and the rest 
Jews. The massive cathedral, of heavy 
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Byzantine architecture, with its four towers 
and double choir, is more ornate and more 
picturesque, in outward appearance, than 
that of Spires. In mere length the in- 
terior exceeds the latter, being 470 feet 
from the entrance to the extremity of the 
choir, but it is much narrower, only 110 
feet; there are, however, several side- 
chapels, in some of which are to be seen 
highly curious sepulchral stones. Quite 
as interesting to the traveller is the 
Bishop’s Court, though its frequent in- 
juries and renewal have of course much 
changed its original peculiarities. It is 
the place, the actual spot of ground, how- 
ever, on which that memorable Diet was 
held which cited Luther to its bar, and 
witnessed his statement of doctrine and 
defence before the Emperor and the seven 
Electors, and a host of other powers. 

Another building which attracts the eye 
in Worms is the Synagogue. No where, 
except in Palestine, does the Jew appear 
so ancient a citizen as in Worms. The 
Israelitish community claims to date itself 
here full 568 years before Christ, and that 
it had a synagogue before his advent is 
thought to be well ascertained ; but here 
faith stops. I have not accepted, nor will 
ask any body to accept, the traditionary tale 
of this virtuous and enlightened commu- 
nity having addressed a letter to the King 
of Jerusalem, warning him against the 
crime of the Crucifixion. But it is cer- 
tain that some tradition of an inward de- 
sire to protest against this and other 
crimes of their Eastern brethren, did dis- 
pose the hearts of Christian Emperors in 
favour of the Worms Jews, and certain 
distinct privileges were early accorded to 
them. Hence also the phrases, ‘‘ Jews 
fron Worms, pious Jews,’’ came to be 
synonymous. 

Another charch, that of Ndtre Dame, 
stands on a hill somewhat apart from the 
town, in what was formerly the northern 
faubourg. 

To return to Mayence. The broad lake- 
like form of the river, and the shore, form- 
ing a sort of bay below the Bridge of 
Boats, contributes to the imposing ap- 
pearance of the town—but the buildings 
are in themselves striking. Very many 
houses, standing in the small squares, 
have a most picturesque frontage, and the 
monuments accumulated in the cathedral 
are numerous and highly interesting. It 
is difficult to reconcile the incongruous 
style of the various parts of this edifice, 
for, as it has been six times in a great 
measure destroyed by fire, and again re- 
stored with great zeal and attempts to 
make it each time more perfect than be- 
fore, according to the ideas of the restorers, 
it tells alternately of the 13th, 14th, and 
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15th centuries; and, later still, the in- 
terior has received much of its present 
form and adornments from the hands of 
Moller of Darmstadt. He must have had 
large materials to dispose of, for the bulk 
of the monumental and purely ornamental 
figures are certainly of high antiquity, and 
the whole arrangement gives a venerable 
character to the building. The choir re- 
sembles that of no other cathedral with 
which I am acquainted, in its horseshoe 
form, the stalls being of elaborately carved 
oak, very rich and beautiful; the length 
is 376 feet. I forget the breadth, but it 
gave me an impression of very consider- 
able width; and 56 pillars support the 
roof, which is 140 feet from the ground. 
I suppose this cathedral would hardly be 
cited as an example of beautiful architec- 
ture, but it interested me as a whole more 
than far more perfect structures,—more 
even than that of Strasburg, the ornate, 
the unique. It would be difficult to point 
out any perfect well-proportioned part of 
this church of Mayence ; but the effect of 
the whole—the piles on piles of venerable 
effigies of warriors, ecclesiastics, heroes— 
the cloister, with its numerous treasures 
—the monument to the Elector Berthold, 
to Archbishop Conrad 2nd, the older and 
newer monuments to Frauenlob the Min- 
nesinger, and many old bas-reliefs com- 
memorating historical events—make a tout 
ensemble of great interest. Not to be 
forgotten at Mayence is the statue to 
Gutenberg, inventor of printing, born at 
Mayence towards the close of the 14th 
century; the statue designed by Thor- 
waldsen, and cast at Paris. We had just 
before seen the monument to the honour 
of the same individual at Strasburg, where 
first he practised the new art. This is 
from the hand of David. The principal 
figure, as it appeared to us, was superior, 
as might be expected, in the Mayence tes- 
timonial, but the bas-reliefs at Strasburg 
are very beautiful. They are designed to 
point out the beneficent effects of the art of 
printing on the inhabitants of all the four 
quarters of the globe, and many of the 
figures introduced are portraits of very 
distinguished individuals, as for instance 
in America, Franklin and Washington._ 
Having given you an insight into my 
own impressions of the Rhine, I will not 
speak much of the best known towns upon 
its banks. I can add nothing new, in all 
probability, to what you have heard of 
architectural progress at Cologne; and I 
should vainly attempt to express the feel- 
ings with which what is already done in 
the vast cathedral inspired me. Strangers, 
however, should do much more than visit 
this grand church. There is no end to 
the objects of interest in Cologne, and it 
4K 
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is a city that has been far more traduced 
than it deserves in the matter of health- 
fulness and cleanliness. It is so large 
(containing 90,000 inhabitants), and of 
late years has become so prosperous, that 
there is no want of good modern streets 
and houses; but as it happens that, for 
the convenience of travellers, who gene- 
rally take the steamers here, the best 
hotels are on the river’s bank, and as the 
walk to the cathedral from thence takes 
them through the narrow, ill-paved, and 
most unsightly of the old parts of the town, 
by far the largest proportion go away vilify- 
ing Cologne, and in utter ignorance of the 
many interesting objects in the city. 

Should any of your readers, as yet per- 
sonally unacquainted with the place, de- 
sign to visit Cologne, allow me to recom- 
mend a more thorough study of it. A 
general survey may best be taken in a 
carriage, and this is very desirable; but 
many of the churches deserve a careful 
visit, especially that of St. Géréon, that 
of the Apostles, and that of St. Pantaléon, 
also St. Marie, in the Capitol ; St. Ursula 
is sure to be pointed out, and St. Peter’s 
also, on account of its celebrated Rubens, 
but this picture must be the subject of very 
positive inquiry, otherwise the guides are 
too apt to impose upon you a bad and un- 
interesting copy. The museum of course 
should be seen, also the Guerzenich (Kauf 
haus), a magnificent building, containing a 
vast hall, 175 feet long, 70 feet wide, used 
in the middle ages on all solemn occasions, 
especially when the town of Cologne féted 
the Emperors. Now it is used for balls 
and concerts, and occasionally for exhibi- 
tions of pictures. St. Martin’s Church, 
and the Jesuits’ Church, should not be 
neglected ; and the fortifications of the 
place, both new and old, are well deserving 
of inspection. 

You will not suppose me uninterested 
in the various legends connected with any 
of these Rhine towns, or in those attached 
to the ruined castles on the heights above 
the river. Of course a great part of the 
charm of the journey and voyage is derived 
from them, but I was on the whole more 
captivated by the legends of the Black 
Forest. At Baden Baden, at Gernsbach, 
but more especially at Freyburg (in Bres- 
gau), you are in a land of romance—not 
disenchanted by any process of modern 
refinement, so primitive are the dresses 
and dwellings of the peasantry. The pre- 
valence of Catholicism gives interest too 
to the churches, and fills the landscape 
on every market day with the sight of 
a people doing in earnest and good faith 
what is set down for them to do,— 
whether it be a work of cheerful or of 
solemn service. 


By all means, in conclusion, let me 
recommend to any next summer’s traveller 
who may not design a more prolonged 
excursion,—to allow himself some days at 
least at Freyburg. It is truly a charming 
town. In soil, in position, in the charac- 
ter of its scenery, and in the general ap- 
pearance of its dwellings, it seemed to me 
marked out as one of the healthiest and 
pleasantest residences in Germany. Its 
beautiful cathedral, with a choir only in- 
ferior to that of Cologne, is in itself a 
centre of attraction; but it has many 
more than this, and, though it is true that 
it does not boast any large number of 
ancient public buildings, there is no look 
of modern uniformity about it, and the 
older edifices stand out prominently and 
picturesquely. Thus in the principal 
street is a fine old fountain, and another 
of more recent date, both of striking ap- 
pearance ; and in the precincts of the ca- 
thedral is a curious town hall of the 
fifteenth century, on whose front are placed 
the statues of Maximilian the First, 
Philip the First his son, Charles the Fifth, 
and Maximilian the Second, while an in- 
scription indicates that this market or 
town hall was repaired and restored in 
1814, when the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria and the King of Prussia visited 
Freyburg. After all its varying fortunes, 
taken and retaken by French and Austrians 
six times during the thirty years’ war, Frey- 
burg since 1806 has been subject to the 
Dukes of Baden, and is in fact the archi- 
episcopal see of the whole Duchy, holding 
under its ecclesiastical rule Rottenburg, 
Mayence, Fulda, and Limbourg. From 
all parts of the town are seen the pictur- 
esque heights of the Schlossberg, rising 
just behind it, and commanding views of 
great extent and beauty. Here the heights 
of the Black Forest are traced out far and 
wide, while the distant Vosges and the 
winding Rhine, the objects of our interest 
for so many weeks, lie before us on the 
East. Curiosity however is much more 
constantly directed to the Black Forest. 
You want to mount its highest point, the 
Felberg, 4600 feet above the level of the 
sea, and you long to enter, and you may 
easily do so, the dark and grand defile of 
the Hallenthal (Valley of Hell), through 
which Moreau retreated in 1796 before 
the Archduke Charles. The high road 
to Schaffhausen passes through this awful 
chasm, between heights of the grandest 
and most solemn character. 

The chalets, the tinkling cow-bells, the 
flocks and herds led up to pasture on the 
high mountains, the costume of the women, 
gaudy in colouring but ugly in make, the 
hardy weather-beaten faces, and, alas! too 
often the disfiguring goftre, entirely cor- 
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respond with our impressions of some of 
the Swiss cantons, and it is difficult not 
to believe that Germany is left behind, 
and that we have reached a land of still 
more romantic interest. In fact, we have 
been assured that rarely in Switzerland 
itself can now be witnessed manners and 
costumes so decidedly those of ancient 
time, as here in this border land. It may 
be so ; or it may merely have been uttered 
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as a comforting assurance to those com- 
pelled to stop short of a desired point. 
I am in no condition to settle the ques- 
tion,—but I take my leave here at my 
furthest point from home, not at all con- 
cerned to know that abundance of beauty 
lies beyond, but heartily thankful for the 
portion we have been allowed to behold. 
Yours, &c. T. 


Tue Dukepom or GLOUCESTER. 


Nov. 12. 

Mr. Ursan,—The title of Prince 
Frederick Louis to the Dukedom of Glou- 
cester, adverted to by your correspondent 
Mr. J. G. Nichols in the last number of 
your Magazine, came under my considera- 
tion some time since, in connexion with 
other matters touching the Royal Family. 


T send you my notes made upon the occa- 
sion, for the information of those who 
may be interested in the descent of dig- 
nities, and more especially those who in- 
vestigate the titles granted to or vested in 
members of the Royal Family. 

Yours, &e. C.G. Y. G. 


Dukes of Gloucester since the accession of the House of Stuart. 


Prince Henry, fourth son of King 
Charles I. was born at Oatlands in Sur- 
rey, 8 July, 1640, and baptized 22nd of 
the same month. Heylin, in his Help to 
English History (published under the 
name of Hall), states, ‘‘ he was by his 
royal father declared Duke of Gloucester, 
and so now entituled, an. 1641, but not 
yet created ;’’ and in the edition of 1671 
says, “but not created till afterwards.” * 

In Walkley’s Catalogue of the Dukes, 
Marquesses, &c. published in 1642, he is 
styled the High and Mighty Prince Henry 
Duke of Gloucester.t In 1653 he was 
nominated a Knight of the Garter as 
Duke of Gloucester, and invested with 
the ensigns of the order at the Hague. 
Sandford states that he was advanced to 
the dignities of Duke of Gloucester and 
Earl of Cambridge by letters patent bearing 
date the 13th May, 11 King Charles II., 
anno 1659;t and he is followed in this 
date of the creation by most subsequent 
writers, The creation probably took place 
at Brussels, Breda, or the Hague, where 
his brether the King was chiefly during 
that year. It is certain that no enrolment 
of the patent is to be found in England. 
He accompanied the King on his return 
to his dominions, and landed at Dover 
25 May, 1660. On the 31st May he and his 
brother the Duke of York took their seats 
in the House of Lords on the left-hand 
side of the Cloth of Estate; but from the 
Lords’ Journals of the day it does not 
appear that any formal introduction took 
place, nor were any patents produced. 
The Duke of Gloucester died unmarried 


* Lond. 12mo. 1641—1671. 
t{ Genealog. Hist. p. 604. 
|| MS. I, 4. Coll. Arms. 





13 Sept. 1660, aged 20 years and two 
months, so that he was not of full age 
when he sat in Parliament. In his Depo- 
situm he is styled Duke of Gloucester 
and Earl of Cambridge. 

The next personage upon whom the 
title of Duke of Gloucester was conferred 
was Prince William (son of the Prince 
George of Denmark by the Princess Anne), 
who was nominated by King William III. 
Duke of Gloucester, but no actual crea- 
tion by patent ever took place. On the 
6 January, 1695-6, the Prince was in a 
Chapter of the Order of the Garter, held 
at Kensington, knighted, elected by the 
title of Duke of Gloucester, and invested 
with the usual ceremony. Whereupon 
the King issued his royal warrant to the 
Register and Garter,§ signifying that, 
whereas his nephew, by him nominated 
Duke of Gloucester, though never so 
created, had been elected by the said 
name of Duke of Gloucester, he should 
however be inserted in the Register, and 
installed with this inscription engraved 
upon his plate :—‘* William son of the 
Princess Anne by George Prince of Den- 
mark ;’’ and he was installed in confor- 
mity with such directions, 24 July, 1696. 
He continued to be called Duke of Glou- 
cester till his death in July 1700, when 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey, the 
style Duke of Gloucester being engraved 
on his Depositum, and pronounced over 
his grave. || 

The title of Duke of Gloucester is next 
attributed to Prince Frederick-Lewis son 
of George Prince of Wales, and grandson 





+ Lond. 12mo. 1642, 
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of King George I.; and, although in error, 
not without some foundation, as in the 
London Gazette of 11 January 1717-18, it 
was announced under date of the 10th that 
His Majesty had been pleased to give 
direction for a patent to be passed the 
Great Seal of Great Britain to create His 
Highness Prince Frederick, eldest son of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Duke of Gloucester. 

His Highness was thereupon styled 
Duke of Gloucester, in some printed works, 
and continued to be so for some years. 

In the British Compendium, or a Par- 
ticular Account of all the nobility, &c. 
(2nd edition corrected), 1719, under the 
Royal Family, the compiler, speaking of 
the Electoral Prince of Hanover (then 
Prince of Wales), says, “‘ He has issue now 
living one son and three daughters, viz.— 
Frederick Lewis, born 19 January, 1706-7, 
who is a Knight of the Garter and Duke 
of Gloucester, created Duke 10 January, 
1717-18; 2. Anne; 3. Amelia Sophia Elea- 
nora; 4. Elizabeth Caroline ;’’ and adds, 
‘* His Highness had another son, George 
William, born at St. James’s, 2 Nov. 1717: 
dyed 6 Feb. following.’’ 

The same statement is repeated in the 
second part of the Compendium (for Scot- 
land) published in 1720, and again in the 
4th edition of the Compendium, 1721. 

The patent however was not proceeded 
with, nor does even a warrant for the 
preparation of letters patent appear in 
the Secretary of State’s Office, whence 
it would issue, and no patent is enrolled, 
though it is evident an intention existed of 
creating the prince Duke of Gloucester ; 
but in 1726, when he was created a Duke, 
the idea was abandoned, and that of Edin- 
burgh substituted, as will appear from 
what follows. 

The Prince was born at Hanover in 
January, 1706, his father (then the Elec- 
toral Prince of Hanover) being Duke of 
Cambridge. On the 3rd July, 1716, he 
was elected a Knight of the Garter, and 
in Garter’s Register he is styled ‘‘ His 
Royal Highness Frederic Prince of Bruns- 
wick the King’s Grandson.’’ At the 
same time the King’s brother, Ernest 
Augustus Duke of York, Bishop of Osna- 
burg, was elected. On the 24th Decem- 
ber following, they were knighted and 
invested by the sovereign at Hanover, and 


THE PRINCE OF 


Bayons Manor, near Market 

Rasen, Nov. 17, 1851. 
Mr. Ursan,—I observe that in a re- 
view of my little poem ‘ Eustace’ at p. 
527 of your Magazine for this month of 
November, I am supposed to have mis- 
represented, in an historical note to the 
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on the 30th April, 1718, they were in- 


stalled by proxy. at Windsor. On the 
Garter plate containing the titles of Prince 
Frederic he is styled Priuce Frederic Lewis 
of Brunswick- Lunenburg, son of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and Grand- 
son of His Majesty George King of Great 
Britain. The King’s brother is styled 
Duke of York, Bishop of Osnaburg ; and 
had Prince Frederick been Duke of Glou- 
cester that title would not have been 
omitted. 

The plate of his grandfather the Elec- 
toral Prince of Hanover, installed in 1710, 
has his titles of Duke and Marquess of 
Cambridge, &c. 

On the 17th July, 1726, Prince Fre- 
derick was created Baron of Snaudon, Vis- 
count Launceston, Earl of Eltham in 
Kent, Marquess of the Isle of Ely, and 
Duke of Edinburgh, when he was styled 
in the patent “‘ His Royal Highness Prince 
Frederic, eldest son of His Royal Highness 
George Prince of Wales,’’ and he appears 
in the Roll of the next Parliament as 
Duke of Edinburgh; but in no Roll be- 


tween 1717 and 1726 does any Duke of 


Gloucester appear. 

He was created Prince of Wales in 1728, 
being styled only in the patent His Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick, eldest son of 
His Most Sacred Majesty King George the 
Second, though he was then undoubtedly 
Duke of Edinburgh. He died 20 March, 
1750-1, and the title of Duke of Glou- 
cester is not among the titles engraved on 
his Depositum or those pronounced over 
his grave. The dignities granted by the 
patent of 1726 devolved, on his death, upon 
his son and heir George, created Prince 
of Wales, 24 Oct. 1751, by patent, where- 
in the dignities granted to his father in 
1726 are given to him; but no title of 
Duke of Gloucester occurs. They merged 
in the Crown upon his accession thereto 
in 1760. 

On 19 Nov. 1764, King George III. by 
letters patent conferred the title of Duke of 
Gloucester and Edinburgh of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain upon his 
younger brother Prince William Henry, 
who died in 1805, leaving an only son, 
Prince William Frederick Duke of Glou- 
cester and Edinburgh, who died in 1834, 
when those dignities became extinct. 

Cc. G. ¥.. G. 


WaALEs’s PLUME. 


2nd Canto, Sir Harris Nicolas’s opinion 
on the subject of the Prince of Wales’s 
plume. 

In that note I distinctly referred to a 
paper contributed by Sir Harris Nicolas 
in 1847 to the Archeologia, vol. xxxii. p. 


2290 


332, but the reviewer by some inad- 
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vertency has omitted this reference, and 
founded his observations exclusively upon 
a previous memoir written by that eminent 
antiquary in 1846, vol. xxxi. p. 252. 

In the paper of 1847 Sir H. Nicolas in- 
genuously acknowledges his mistake, when 
in 1846 he stated that there was ‘no 
contemporary authority for the popular 
idea that Ostrich feathers were derived 
from the crest of the King of Bohemia 
who was slain at Crécy, and that it could 
not be traced to an earlier writer than 
Camden.” He then cites and acknow- 
ledges the authenticity of a passage ex- 
tracted from a MS. by John de Ardern, 
a celebrated physician in attendance upon 
all the eminent persons at the court of 
Edward III. This passage (to which I 
referred in the note questioned by the re- 
viewer), relates to a feather depicted by 
Ardern in the margin of each of the 
several copies of his MS. found in the 
British Museum. [Sloane Coll. 76, fo. 
61; 56, fo. 71 ; 335, fo. 67.] It runs as 
follows :—“ Et nota quod talem pennam 
albam portabat Edwardus primogenitus 
filius Edwardi Regis Angliz super erestam 
suam, et illam pennam conquisivit de 
Rege Boemize quem interfecit apud Cresse 
in Francié ; et sic assumpsit sibi illam 
pennam que dicitur ostrich fether, quem 
prius dictus Rex nobilissimus portabat 
super crestam.”’ 

This authority proves that the plume 
did take its origin (contrary to the sup- 
position of Sir H. Nicolas in 1846) from 
the battle of Crécy, where the King of 
Bohemia bore an Ostrich feather as his 
crest, and that the Black Prince, having 
there taken it from that sovereign, had 
subsequently borne it himself, as a crest. 
I conceived, as my note intimates, that 
the long-existing doubt and controversy 
discussed by Sir H. Nicolas as to the 
origin of the plume was thus set at rest. 
This was the point which he stated as the 
object of his memoir in 1846 (p. 352), 
and not that supposed by the reviewer, 
viz. that one feather had formed the royal 
badge until the reign of Henry VII. In 
the disquisition of 1846 Sir Harris, in- 
deed, sets forth authorities to shew that 
up to that reign one, two, and three 
feathers had been used by the royal family 
at different times and in various ways, 
but if he intended more, his paper is, in 
that respect, unsatisfactory. I think it 
very doubtful whether the ¢riple plume was 
borne as a crest by the Black Prince, and 
I did not so state it in my note, but 
only as a bearing. It seems clear that his 
badge of “ ostrich feathers ’’ consisted of 
three. In his will ‘ostrich feathers ”’ 
as a bearing, and his “ dadge of ostrich 
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feathers ’’ (‘‘ plumes d’ostruce’’) are uni- 
formly in the plural; and on his tomb 
(decorated in conformity with his testa- 
mentary directions), ¢hree feathers are in 
every case exhibited as the device. (See 
Arch. xxxi. p. 257.) Moreover, at the 
conclusion of his paper in 1847, Sir H. 
Nicolas gives the authority of a charter in 
1362, illuminated with the Black Prince’s 
armorial ensigns, amongst which is a 
sable shield charged with three ostrich 
feathers. 

Camden, in his Remains, (Edit. 1614, 
p- 214,) and Sandford (Geneal. p. 182), 
say that the Black Prince sometimes used 
one—sometimes three feathers, and both 
state their origin to have been the battle 
of Crécy, where they were won by him 
from the King of Bohemia. Sir H. Nicolas 
in 1846 regrets that Camden did not cite 
his authority for so positive an assertion ; 
but that assertion as to the origin of the 
bearing is now justified by the extract 
from Ardern’s MS. 

Although I did not in my note state 
the plume to be a crest, I have done so in 
the text of the poem, influenced by the 
combined authorities of Camden and Ar- 
dern, and if unduly so influenced, I must 
plead the license allowed in poetical 
composition. 

It is very probable, as Sir H. Nicolas, 
even in 1847, still surmises, that there 
was some pretence for the bearing of ostrich 
feathers by the family of Edward III. in- 
dependently of the battle of Crécy ; but it 
is clear that the Black Prince adopted a 
bearing of one or more as peculiar to him- 
self from that period. It is stated by Sir 
H. Nicolas in 1846 that an Ostrich ap- 
pears to have been a badge of the House 
of Luxemburg. John king of Bohemia 
was the head of that house, and in his seal 
given in Arch. vol. xxxi. p. 359, the crest 
seems to me to be composed rather of 
ostrich feathers than of vultures’ wings, as 
imagined by the reviewer, upon the au- 
thority, I suppose, of a Flemish poem 
mentioned p. 360 of the same volume. 
Ardern’s MS. is however conclusive as to 
the crest borne by the king at Crécy; 
and it is remarkable that prior to that 
battle there is no trace of ostrich feathers 
as a royal armorial ensign, or of the motto 
‘© Tou Dien,” with regard to which I 
offered no remark in my note, although it 
is adverted to by the reviewer as if I had 
done so. 

As I returned from the continent on the 
12th instant, and the review of “ Eustace ’’ 
in your Magazine only met my eye three 
days ago, it has been amongst several im- 
mediate and pressing engagements that I 
have thrown together these observations, 
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very hastily, lest I should lose the oppor- 
tunity of inserting them in your publica- 
tion on the Ist December. Trusting 


explanation may be admitted into your 
columns, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt. 


that, notwithstanding its deficiencies, my 


[We do not entirely concur with Mr. D’Eyncourt ; but a better opportunity than 
the present will shortly arise for going into the whole question of what has been 
proved respecting the Prince of Wales’s plume. The note to ‘‘ Eustace ’’ was perhaps 
scarcely written with all the care that at another time, and under other circumstances, 
Mr. D’Eyncourt’s known antiquarian taste and knowledge would have bestowed upon 
it ; but the melancholy incidents on which the poem was founded must excite towards 
the author the cordial sympathy of every one who becomes acquainted with them, and 
we desire not to disturb that feeling by making such an affecting memorial of a very 
sad bereavement, a mere text for an antiquarian discussion.—Eb. | 


Tue EpinspurGu Review AND DuaurEsnoy. 
Cork, 8th November, 1851. of terror. Originally a monk, and even 


Mr. Ursan,—In the lately published 
Edinburgh Review (No. 192), and in the 
article ‘‘ On Mirabeau’s Correspondence,’’ 
we find, in reference to the ‘‘ Tactics pro- 
posed for adoption by the Court,’’ at page 
461, under the circumstances there con- 
templated, the ensuing lines: ‘‘ To obtain 
influence over the National Assembly, he 
(Mirabeau) proposes a committee of twelve 
deputies, Bonnay, l’abbé Montesquiou, 
for the Cdté Droit, Clermont Tonnerre, 
d’André, Duquesnoy, l’evéque d’Autun, 
&c. Duquesnoy was considered the best 
channel of communication between the 
twelve deputies and the Minister Comte 
de Montmorin.’’ 

To this recital the Reviewer subjoins 
the following note, at page 462 : 

‘* Duquesnoy became subsequently a 
violent Terrorist: was on the cessation of 
the Reign of Terror brought to trial and 
condemned: he put himself to death on 
his way to the scaffold. He must be the 
Duq. . . one of the several bribed de- 
puties of whose visits M. Montmorin was 
so much ashamed. (Mémoires de Mallet 
du Pan, vol. i. p. 23.)’’ 

Still bearing in no indistinct recollec- 
tion, notwithstanding the long-elapsed in- 
terval, the persons and facts of the period, 
it at once struck me that, in respect to 
Duquesnoy, the reviewer knew not that 
there were then two of the name, and that 
he assigned to one the conduct and fate 
of the other, as a reference to the con- 
temporary memoirs will confirm. Adrien 
Duquesnoy, the individual here alluded to, 
a native and advocate of Lorraine, was a 
deputy in the National Assembly from 
Bar le Duc (Haute Marne), and, though 
deeply impressed with the revolutionary 
principles of the day, was guilty of no 
crime in their support ; while his name- 
sake (E. D.), a deputy to the succeeding, 
or, as it was distinguished, the Legislative 
Assembly, became stained with a par- 
ticipation in all the misdeeds of the reign 


then noted for his misconduct, like all 
those apostates, he gradually sunk into the 
abyss of depravity, in order to prove his 
utter abnegation of his early profession. 
On the death of Robespierre, however, 
his enormities met their retribution, so 
far at least as legal justice could reach and 
avenge them, by his condemnation to 
death, with other miscreants, in June 
1795; but he anticipated the execution of 
his sentence, by poignarding himself, ex- 
claiming with his expiring breath, ‘‘ Vive 
la République.’’ A native of Bouvines, so 
celebrated for the decisive victory of 
Philippe Auguste in 1214, he represented 
in the Convention the ‘‘ departement du 
Pas de Calais,’’ and, at his decease, was 
in his forty-ninth year. 

Adrien Duquesnoy was a partisan of 
Lafayette, but his revolutionary zeal not 
having kept pace with its sanguinary pro- 
gress in the-Convention, he underwent 
two imprisonments, and finally owed his 
safety to the overthrow of Robespierre. 
He had been first arrested on the charge 
of having, with Mirabeau and others, been 
bribed by the Court, a charge apparently 
confirmed by the papers found in the royal 
iron safe (armoire de fer) which disclosed 
the names of so many who had thus become 
the secret agents of royalty. Though then 
acquitted, the fact was little doubted, and 
will answer the reviewer’s question on the 
subject. He survived to 1808, after having 
served in various capacities under the re- 
public and empire. 

This matter may appear, I feel, to have 
been carried much further than it intrin- 
sically was entitled to, but an error in such 
a review is always of consequence, and 
the article is a most interesting one. Some 
additional observations on the subject at 
large occur to my memory; but I must 
not indulge in them, except to say that I 
do not believe in Mirabeau’s power, had 
he lived, to arrest the impulse of the re- 
volution, bearing in full remembrance, as 
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I do, the universal enthusiasm then urging 


the movement. So also thought Mallet 
du Pan. 

A few typographical mistakes demand 
correction. Thus, M. Malout (page 431) 
is several times miscalled Malonet; M. de 
Montesquiow is named Montesquion, (the 
General who saved his life in 1793 by 
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flight ;) and at page 464,I find M. du 
Terre in place of du Tertre, who, in Nov. 
1790, succeeded the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux (Champion de Cicé,) as minister of 
state, and was subsequently executed with 
Barnave in Nov. 1793. But I must stop, 
and subscribe myself, 


Yours, &c. JAMES ROCHE. 


MEANING OF THE WoRD WHIFFLER. 


Mr. Ursan,—Mr. C. H. Cooper, in 
adopting (p. 516) the conclusion that a 
Whiffler was a piper, and a Whiffle 
‘a pipe or small flute,’’ seems to have 
relied upon the dictionary-makers, by 
whom in turn the commentators have been 
misled. The dictionary-makers whose 
authority is cited by Mr. Cooper are 
Miege, Phillips, Bailey, and Halliwell. 
The first edition of Miege’s French dic- 
tionary was in 1677. Phillips’s ‘‘ New 
World of Words” was published some 
years earlier; but if we go back to his 
first edition in 1657, even that is consider- 
ably below the date of most of the examples 
in which the term Whiffler occurs in cur- 
rent use. 

I have perused with consideration all 
the examples from old authors given by 
Mr. Archdeacon Nares in his Glossary : 
they are six in number, and not one of 
them contains the least allusion to a mu- 
sical performance. 

The passage which Mr. Cooper has 
quoted from one of the poems made upon 
the visit of King James the First to Cam- 
bridge in -the year 1614-15 is at first 
sight more favourable to his view: 

Oxford had good comedies, but not such bene- 
factors ; 
For Cambridge bishops whifflers had, and preach- 
ers for their actors. 
The association of actors and pipers, or 
musicians, seems natural enough; and 
this line, we find, was so understood by 
Mr. J. S. Hawkins the editor of Igno- 
ramus, and also by Mr. Nichols in his 
Progresses of King James the First. But 
on further consideration it will be per- 
ceived that such a conclusion is inad- 
missible, and indeed absurd. 

It is true that Richard Corbet (after- 
ward Bishop of Norwich) sings in his 
** Grave Poem,” written in ridicule of the 
Cambridge reception of the King, that— 

Their Plays had sundry grave wise factors, 
A perfect Diocess of actors 
Upon the stage; for I am sure that 
There was both Bishop, Pastor, Curate ; 
Nor was their labour light or small, 
The charge of some was pastoral. 
The last allusion is to a Latin pastoral 


named Melanthe, written by Mr. Brookes, 
of Trinity college. Besides this, three 
other plays were produced for the King’s 
entertainment; namely, Aimilia, by Mr. 
Cecil], of St. John’s college ; the cele- 
brated Ignoramus, by George Ruggle, 
Fellow of Clare hall; and Albumazar, an 
English comedy, by Mr. Tomkis, of 
Trinity college. A list of the performers 
in Ignoramus is preserved. Among them 
were John Towers, afterwards bishop of 
Peterborough ; Isaac Bargrave, afterwards 
dean of Canterbury ; Richard Love, after- 
wards dean of Ely; and Edmund Mason, 
afterwards dean of Salisbury. Of these 
Mason was probably already a ‘‘ preacher ” 
at the time of the performance of Ig- 
noramus; but the others were quite young 
men. And though among the actors there 
may have been two or three in holy orders, 
certainly not one of them was a doctor of 
divinity. 

The performers in the other plays are 
not upon record; but assuredly there 
was none of higher ecclesiastical dignity 
than has been already mentioned; for 
Mr. Chamberlain* especiaily remarks, 
with reference to the king’s wish to see 
Ignoramus and another of~the plays re- 
peated at court, that such a motion “ will 
be a difficult thing to persuade some of 
them, being preachers and bachelors of 
divinity, to be comic players anywhere but 
in the university, which was incongruity 
enough, and whereby the Oxford men took 
just exception.”’ 

There was certainly, then, no bishop 
among the actors,—unless possibly one 
named Bishop, which may have furnished 
a quibbling allusion to Corbet’s ‘‘ Grave 
Poem.’’ There was, indeed, an act of 
indecorum attributed to bishop Harsnett 
the Vice-Chancellor, that, whereas at the 
King’s visit to the other university in 
1605 
Oxford her Vice-Chancellor did take his usual 

place ; 
But Cambridge lay upon the stage at pawne for 
further grace. 

Or, as Corbet more merrily sings— 

His Lordship then was in a rage, 
His Lordship lay upon the stage ; 





* Letter in Progresses, &c. of King James the First, vol. iii. p. 77. 








His Lordship cried all would be marr’d, 
His Lordship loy’d a-life the Guard ; 
And did invite those mighty men 
To—what think you ?—e’en toa hen! 

The Vice-Chancellor (who appears to 
have currently borne the customary ap- 
pellation of “ his Lordship,’’) either took 
his seat upon the stage, from some inju- 
dicious affectation of humility in the royal 
presence, or else he accidentally fell upon 
it, and thereby excited the ridicule of those 
inclined to be merry at his expense. In 
this way a bishop appeared ‘‘upon the 
stage,” but not as an actor. 

To return to the “ Whifflers.”” The 
construction of the second line of the 
couplet first quoted was intended to be 
this—‘‘ For Cambridge had bishops as 
whifflers, and preachers as actors.’”’ On 
a moment’s reflection it will be allowed to 
be absurd to suppose that bishops per- 
formed as pipers or musicians, even if 
they had condescended to appear as actors, 
which we have seen they did not. 

But the meaning of whifflers in this 
passage is in fact the same as in the six 
quoted by Archdeacon Nares. It simply 
means way-makers or ushers; and it has 
reference, not to the plays, but to the king’s 
procession into the university. The king 
had a bishop especially for a ‘‘ whiffler ’’ 
on this occasion, because the Vice-Chan- 
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cellor, as already mentioned, happened to 
be a bishop. 

Next rode “ his Lordship ” on a nag, 

Whose coat was blue, whose ruff was shag ; 

And then began his reverence 

To speak most eloquent nonsense : 

** See how,” queth he, “* most mighty prince, 

For very joy my horse doth wince. 

What cries the town ? What we ?” said he, 

“* What cries the university ? 

What cry the boys? What every thing ? 

Behold, behold, yon comes the King !” 

And every period he bedecks 

With “ En et ecce, venit Rex!” 

Thus it was that Samuel Harsnett, bishop 
of Chichester, performed the part of a 
Whiffler on the King’s entrance into the 
university of Cambridge. Dr. Andrewes, 
bishop of Ely, was also present, which 
might excuse the rhymester for speaking 
of more bishops than one. 

I am therefore, Mr. Urban, at present 
quite of the same mind as Dr. Rimbault 
and your reviewer, in considering the term 
Whiffler has nothing to do with any wind 
instrument ; but is allusive to the office 
performed in dispersing a crowd and 
making way for a procession, just as a 
gust or whiff of wind scatters the dust or 
the leaves which lie upon a pathway. 

Yours, &c. J.G.N 


Tue Birra oF Kinc HENRY THE Firru. 


British Museum, Nov. 5. 

Mr. Ursan,—Sandford, in his Ge- 
nealogical History of the Kings of Eng- 
land, states that King Henry the Fifth 
was born at Monmouth in the year of 
Christ’s nativity 1388, an. 11 Rich. II. 
The late Mr. Canon Tyler, in his Memoirs 
of Henry of Monmouth, 1838, 8vo. admits 
at the outset of his biography that ‘‘ no 
direct and positive evidence has yet been 
discovered to fix with unerring accuracy 
the day or place of his birth ;’’ but adds 
that the statement* of the chroniclers 
whom he quotes, namely, Paulus Jovius, 
William of Worcestre, &c. was not con- 
tradicted by other ascertained facts, namely, 
‘that he was born at Monmouth on the 
ninth day of August, in the year 1387.’’ 
This is one year earlier than the date of 
Sandford. 

The following notes respecting the births 
of all the sons of King Henry IV. which 
T recently met with in the MS. Cotton. 
Vespasian D. xvut. f. 80. place the 
birth of the hero of Agincourt one year 
earlier still. The book consists of collec- 
tions made by Thomas Talbot, a diligent 
genealogical antiquary of the sixteenth 


century ; and in the present instance his 

extracts are stated to have been taken— 

** Owt of a rowle of ye Cronicle of ye 
Duke of Bedford. 

‘* 1386.—Henry, th’eldest son of Henry 
Erle of Derby, and after King of England, 
was borne the 16. day of September. 

‘€1387.—Thomas Duke of Clarence, 
y° 2. son of th’Erle of Derby, was borne 
on St. Michel’s day in September. 

‘*1389.—John Duke. of Bedford, y* 3. 
son, was borne y° 20. of June. 

‘*1390.—Humfray Duke of Glocester, 
y° 4. son, was borne y° 3. of October. 

‘*1435.—John Duke of Bedford died 
at Roan y® 14. of September. 

‘¢1447.—Humfray Duke of Glocestre 
died the 23. of February.’’ 

In respect to Sandford’s statement above 
quoted, it may be remarked that the two 
dates he gives are inconsistent when 
taken in connection with the month of 
August or September. If the prince’s 
birth had occurred before the 21st of June, 
the 11 Rich. II. would have coincided 
with the year 1388; but any date after 
the 21st of June in the llth year of the 
same reign must belong to 1387. 





* “ Monomothi in Wallia natus y. id. Aug.” 
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Some further evidence may be con- 
sidered requisite to authenticate the note 
now discovered, which carries back the 
birth of Henry of Monmouth to the 16th 
of September, 1386; but I beg to point 
out a piece of collateral testimony that may 
be regarded as tending to its support. 

Mr. Tyler has quoted in a note (vol. i. 
p. 2), the wardrobe account of Henry Earl 
of Derby for 1387-8, in which an item 
occurs of 3412, 12s. 5d. paid 24th Sept. 
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1386, for the household expenses of the 
Earl and his family at Monmouth, adding 
the remark that ‘‘ This proves that his 
father made the castle of Monmouth his 
residence within less than a year of the 
date assigned for Henry’s birth.’’ But, 
in truth, if the date I have now communi- 
cated to you be correct, that entry relates 
to the very period of the birth of Harry 
of Monmouth. Yours, &c. D.H. 


Tue Tracepy or Atice Lapy HuNGERFORD. 


Leigh Delamere, 
Chippenham, Nov. 17th. 

Mr. UrsBan,—Stowe has the story in 
his Chronicle of Alice Lady Hungerford, 
who, having been guilty of the crime of 
murdering her husband, was, on the 20th 
Feb. 1523, led from the Tower to Hol- 
bourn, and there, at the churchyard, put 
into a cart with one of her servants, and 
so carried to Tybourn, where both were 
hanged ; after which the lady’s body was 
buried in the church of the Grey Friars, 
by Newgate. 

I am informed by Mr. John Gough 
Nichols, who is now engaged in editing 
for the Camden Society ‘‘ The Chroniele 
of the Grey Friars of London,” from the 
original manuscript in the Cottonian Col- 
lection, that Stowe’s authority for this 
story was that chronicle, with the excep- 
tion of the crime for which the lady was 
condemned, which Stowe must have ga- 
thered from some other source. The date 
of the lady's death is confirmed by her 
epitaph, formerly existing in the church 
of the Grey Friars. (See the Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, vol. v. p. 
391.) 

The christian name of her husband is 
not stated in either place ; but the late 
Sir Richard C. Hdf&re, in his volume on 
the Hungerfords (Hungerfordiana, p. 20) 
has introduced her name and her cata- 
strophe as belonging to the wife of a Robert 
Hungerford of “ Cadenham.” This state- 
ment is made without any authority being 
given for it, and I am not aware of any 
that can be given. On the contrary, it 
appears to me a most improbable one, and 
for these reasons :— 

1. None of the Cadenham Hungerfords 
were of the rank of knight before a Sir 
George, who died in 1712. 

2. In the pedigree printed by Gough 
the name of Alice, as a wife, does not ap- 
pear at all in that branch of the family. 

3. Supposing Sir R. C. Hoare to have 
had some authority which he has not pro- 
duced for assigning the wife Alice and the 
story of the murder to the Robert Hunger- 
ford of Cadenham to whom he has as- 

Gent. Maa, Vor. XXXVI. 


signed them, still his account is contra- 
dicted by dates. 

According to him that part of the Caden- 
ham pedigree would stand thus :— 


Robert Hungerford==Margaret Long. 


(grandfather). | 


r 
Robert Hungerford=-...... 
(father). T 





r-——- 
Robert Hungerford=Alice. 
grandson, the pre- 
sumed murdered man). 


Now, Robert the grandfather died in 
1558 (see his will, abstracted in Collect. 
Topog. vii. 71) ; Robert the father was 
buried at Bremhill in 1596: so that Ro- 
bert the grandson, if murdered in 1523, 
must have been murdered 35 years before 
the death of his grandfather, and 73 years 
before that of his father. In the absence, 
therefore, of all reference to authority, I 
look upon Sir R. C. Hoare’s statement as 
a mere guess. In my own mind, I have 
long fixed this story upon other parties in 
the Hungerford family; but IT beg you to 
understand that I, in my turn, can pro- 
duce no authority for it, except that of a 
little circumstantial evidence. 

At the date of the event mentioned by 
Stowe, A.p. 1523, the existing knights of 
the Hungerford family were these:— 

1. Sir Walter Hungerford of Farleigh 
Castle, the then head of the family, who 
was created Baron Hungerford of Heytes- 
bury in 1536. 

2. Sir John Hungerford of Down 
Ampney. 

3. Sir Anthony Hungerford, also of 
Down Ampney, his son. 

Now neither of the two latter persons 
could be the knight alluded to; for Sir 
John died between 24 July and 27 August, 


1524 (see his will, Coll. Top. et Gen. vii. 


71), leaving his wife Margaret surviving 
him; and Sir Anthony lived to 1558, was 
buried at Great Bedwyn in that year, and 
his wives’ names were Jane (Darell) and 
Dorothy (Danvers). 
Sir Walter Hungerford of Farleigh 
4L 








Castle (afterwards Lord Hungerford of 
Heytesbury) is the only person in the en- 
tire Hungerford history upon whom I can 
in any way fix the least probability of 
connexion with the story; and even to 
him there is this great objection in limine, 
viz. that he was certainly not murdered 
by his wife in 1523, because he was be- 
headed by King Hebry VIII. in 1541. 
Still, if that difficulty can be parried, there 
are circumstances which lead me to think 
that he must be the person alluded to. 

Now it is clear that Stowe only gives a 
partial and traditionary account of the 
matter. He wrote sixty or seventy years 
after the event, and is so far from being 
precise in all the facts that he does not 
even mention the name of the husband. 
The only supposition which I would ask 
for, in order to admit that version of the 
story which I am going to suggest, is, that 
the lady may have been tried and con- 
demned on a charge of attempt to murder, 
instead of having actually caused death. 
With this variation of the fact as stated 
by Stowe being granted, there are circum- 
stances in the domestic life of this Sir 
Walter Hungerford which seem to lead to 
the conclusion that some how or other the 
story refers to him. 

In the first place, as we have seen, he 
was a knight at the time, and moreover 
the only one in the family then existing to 
whom it can refer. 

In the next place, he was married three 
times: Ist, to Susanna Danvers; 2dly, to 
Alice, daughter of the Lord Sandes ; and 
3rdly, to Elizabeth (or Isabella), daughter 
of Lord Hussey. ‘The date of the first 
wife’s death I have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but he was certainly married to the 
third wife before the year 1532; so that, 
so far, circumstances favour my version. 

Now I have the copy of a very curious 
letter; written about the year 1536, to 
Cromwell Lord Privy Seal, by Elizabeth 
Hussey, the third wife, in which she ap- 
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plies for justice and protection against her 
husband, on account of his cruelty. He 
had charged her, most falsely as she de- 
clares, with incontinence ; had arbitrarily 
shut her up and kept her close prisoner 
for four years in one of the towers of his 
castle, without money, and with only such 
food as was brought to her by a chaplain, 
a creature of his, who, she says, ‘ had 
undertaken to get rid of her out of his 
lord’s way.’’ That she was afraid to eat 
what this person brought her, and was 
secretly supplied by the poor women of 
the village at the window. She goes on 
to say “‘ that she could tell, if she dared, 
many detestable and urgent crimes on the 
part of her husband, as he well knew,’’ 
and specially of his notorious cruel con- 
duct ‘‘ always to his wives.’’ 

Now, with this letter to illustrate the 
circumstance mentioned by Stowe, con- 
sidering also that names and dates are all 
consistent, I think it may at all events be 
admitted as a fair suggestion that the lady 
executed at Tybourn may have been the 
second wife, Alice Sandys; that his cruelty 
to her may have driven her to attempt to 
get rid of him by poison, or that he, wish- 
ing to get rid of her (as he did afterwards 
of his third wife), may have brought some 
accusation against her, and procured her 
condemnation. Such things were done in 
those days. There is the not dissimilar 
case of Ankaret Twynyho and her servant, 
accused by George Duke of Clarence of 
poisoning his duchess, condemned by a 
jury whom he forced to find her guilty, 
and executed at Warwick,—being after- 
wards declared to be innocent. 

I offer to you the above as the only effort 
in my power to explain this mysterious 
story. Perhaps in the history of the Sandes 
family there may be some allusion to it. 
From that of the Hungerfords I cannot 
adduce anything more*that throws the least 
light upon the subject. 


Yours, &c. J. E. Jackson. 


FIRST EXERCISE OF PROTESTANTISM IN SHREWSBURY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Inreference to the query 
in the Review of ‘* MremorIALs oF 
SHREwsBuRY,” page 527 in your last No., 
I beg to give the following extract from a 
MS. Chronicle. “ 1573. In this year the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, together 
with the Lord President, came as special 
Commissioners to see an order and Refor- 
mation in the Churches, agreeable to the 
Queen's intentions [injunctions ?] ; and 


the exercise of the Protestant Religion 
began first in St. Chad’s Church,” 

For some time after the accession of 
Elizabeth it would seem that the Service 
Book of King Edward VI. and the Cere- 
monies of the Church of England were re- 


garded by many with dislike and contempt. 
Any attempt at conformity appears to 
have been totally neglected in Shrewsbury, 
until the visit above mentioned. In fact 
the pertinacity of the Salopian clergy in 
the matter of conformity was not then 
easily to be subdued, but required to be 
enforced by new regulations in the years 
1584 and 1589. Yours, &c. 
H. Pipcron. 

[We imagine that the passage quoted 
by Mr. Pidgeon should be read with a 
somewhat different construction than he 
has applied to it. It was not ‘‘ the exer- 
cise of the Protestant Religion” that be- 
gan first in 1573 in St. Chad’s church ; 
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but that an order and Reformation agree- 
able to the Queen’s injunctions of 1559 
and the exercise of the Protestant religion, 
were brought about by the personal in- 
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spection and direction of certain commis- 
sioners who began their visitatorial work 
in St. Chad’s church.—Eb.] 


MEANING OF THE worpD “ VossIONER.”’ 


‘Here lyeth the boddyes of Richard 
Woddames, Parson and Pattron and Vos- 
sioner of the church and parishe of Ouf- 
ton, in the countie of Warricke, who died 
on Mydsomer daye, 1587, and Margerye 
his wiffe, with her seven children, as 
namelye Richard, John, and John, Anne, 
Jane, Elizabeth, Ayles, his iiij. dawghters, 
whose soule resteth with God.”’ 

Mr. Ursan,—The above inscription 
occurs on a brass in the chancel of the 


cburch at Upton, eo. Warwick. The 
word Vossioner (or possibly it may be 
Vollioner, for 1 have not seen the original 
or a rubbing of it) is unknown by me. 
Possibly some of your correspondents may 
be able to give me some information re- 
specting it. Yours, &c, C. B, 

[Does not the word clearly mean “ Vow- 
souer ’’—owner of the advowson? ‘ Pa- 
tron and Vowsoner of the church and 
parish.’’—Eb. ] 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


International Copyright—-Degree of LL.D. conferred on Mr. Daniel Wilson—}ind of Roman coins at 
Kinross—Sect of Pouletistes in the Isle of Wight—New novels announced—Thackeray at Oxford 
and Mr. Petrie at Holland House—Painiing by Ben. Cellini in the castle of St. Angelo—Paintings 
discovered in Gawsworth church—Mr. Baker the Historian of Northamptonshire—Re-election of 
Alison the historian at Glasgow—Munificence of Dr. Warneford-—Testimonial to Dr. Lever—Recent 


non-historical Publications. 


An INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT has 
been agreed upon between France and 
England. The treaty has been announced 
to the French National Assembly, and is 
to be brought before our parliament for 
legislative sanction. It extends to authors 
of the respective countries the same rights 
of exclusive publication in the two coun- 
tries which they have hitherto-enjoyed in 
their own countries only. An author of 
either country may also reserve to himself 
the right of publishing a translation of 
his work into the language of the other 
country, such translation being begun to 
be published within twelve months of the 
time of the publication of the original 
work. Each country binds itself to pro- 
hibit the sale within its dominions of pirated 
editions of works of the other country. 
The treaty extends to the representation 
of dramatic works, and the performance 
of musical compositions. We hope when 
this subject is brought before parliament 
that our legislature will not confine itself 
simply to the ratification of the treaty in 
question, but will pass a general law giving 
to authors of every country the same rights 
of copyright in this country which they 
possess in their own countries. 

We are pleased to hear that the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s has spontaneously 
bestowed the honorary degree of LL.D. 
on Mr. Dantet Witson of Edinburgh, 
as a recognition of the value of his con- 
tributions to the history and archeology 
of Scotland: an honour wholly unex- 


pected by its recipient, but, at the same 
time, most fairly earned. 

There has just been discovered at K1n- 
ross a hoard of fine ROMAN SILVER, in- 
cluding the complete series from Nero to 
Severus, and some very rare varieties in 
fine condition. 

The last number of that excellent peri- 
odical, the Revue des Deux Mondes, con- 
tains an amusing paper descriptive of 
‘‘ The Isle of Wight,” written by ‘ Le 
Colonel de la Moskowa;’’—a son, we 
believe, of the brave Marshal Ney. He 
hits off some of our national peculiarities 
very cleverly ;—as for example: ‘* Eng- 
land is the realm of silence, if they wish 
to praise a man they say ‘ He is a very 
quiet gentleman.’ "—But the paper is on 
the whole most fairly written, and with 
very competent knowledge. We are the 
more anxious to state this explicitly be- 
cause we are about to point out some very 
odd misprints, in the few sentences which 
relate to the religious condition of the in- 
habitants of the beautiful island. The 
passage reads as follows. 

‘The principal clergyman of the Church 
of England in the Isle of Wight is the 
rector of Carisbrooke and Northwood. 
The majority of the inhabitants are divided 
among several bodies of dissenters, such 
as the Sectorians, the Wesleyans, the In- 
dependents, and the Pouletistes.”” 

The name given to the first of the bodies 
here enumerated is evidently a mere mis- 
taken application of the general term 
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Seclarians ; but who would have recognized 
our friends the Puseyifes under the dis- 
guise of Poulelistes? We should not, if 
it had not been for the assistance of a foot 
note which informs us that ‘ It is against 
the English who follow this rite (swivent 
ce rite) that the famous letter of Lord 
John Russell of last year, on the subject 
of the papalaggression, was directed. ‘‘ The 
fact is,” says the Colonel, “ that the sect of 
the Pouletistes is greatly on the increase. 
They only differ from the Catholics, to 
whom they will very shortly be united, 
on certain points of no importance.’’ The 
Colonel is a soldier, and may well be ex- 
cused any mistake upon such a subject, 
but probably the blunder is altogether one 
of the press, arising from the difficulty 
which even well informed people in every 
country find in understanding the nick- 
names current among their neighbours. 
Members of the sect in question complain 
that the name of their quondam leader 
should be applied to them,—would they 
prefer the title and definition assigned to 
them in the Revue des Deux Mondes ? 

Novel readers are shortly to be grati- 
fied by new productions from the pens 
of Dickens, Bulwer, and ‘last, not 
least,’’ &c. by a three-volume novel from 
Thackeray. A knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the last-named author has, we 
observe, been, at last, forced upon the 
authorities of Oxford. The ignorance of 
these gentlemen of what is going on around 
them reminds us of an anecdote of the 
late Lady Holland. Mr. Petrie, editor 
of the Monumenta Hist. Brit. was a 
prime favourite at Holland House. His 
chief reading had been amongst Anglo- 
Saxon chronicles, monkish annalists, and 
lives of early saints; and it used to be a 
joke against him that he never could be 
brought to understand or take an interest 
in anything subsequent to the Conquest. 
Lady Holland once remarked of him, 
‘* How astonished he will be some day to 
read of the discovery of America!’’ How 
astonished, we may echo, will these Ox- 
ford gentlemen some day be to learn the 
existence of Carlyle, Tennyson, and the 
men who are moulding the minds of the 
young men whom professors and heads of 
houses suppose themselves to be educating. 

On the wall of one of the prison cells 
of the CaAsTLe or St. ANGELO there has 
been discovered a drawing of the Saviour 
on the Cross, which is thought to have 
been executed by BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
He states, in his autobiography, that 
during his confinement in the castle of 
St. Angelo in 1539 he executed such a 
drawing on the wall of his dark cell with 
charcoal and brick-dust. 

A Chester paper records a lecture read 
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by the Rev. Mr. Massie on PAINTINGS RE- 


CENTLY DISCOVERED IN GAWSWORTH 
cHuRCH before the Architectural and Ar- 
cheological Society of that town. They are 
of an interesting character though the sub- 
jects are not uncommon. The story of St. 
Christopher, that of St. George, and the 
very frequent one of the Last Judgment, 
are those at present deciphered, all deli- 
neated with their usual types, but with so 
great an attention to details as to make 
them valuable as legendary records. In 
St. Christopher no point seems to be 
omitted which is usually found in this sub- 
ject, and that of St. George is similarly full 
of matter. This last is usually confined to 
the saint’s encounter with the Dragon, in 
which in the distance is seen the princess 
kneeling, and her father looking forth 
from the walls of a town upon the scene 
of conflict. In this example there is an 
addition from the legendary history of the 
Saint further illustrating his career. A 
figure is represented as hanging on a gal- 
lows with attendant officers ;—this without 
doubt refers to the persecution of the Saint 
by Dacian the proconsul, who when St. 
George reviled the gods of the Gentiles or- 
dered him to be tied to a cross, the two ends 
of which should be planted in the ground, 
and then that he should be torn with iron 
nails or claws. ‘That the cross should be 
altered for a pair of gallows is not extra- 
ordinary, for it was not an uncommon 
thing to assimilate the torments of the 
Saints to punishments familiar to the 
times in: which their sufferings are re- 
corded. Thus in one of the editions of 
Ribadeneira’s ‘ Flos Sanctorum’ is a wood- 
cut representing two saints being guillo- 
tined, proving the use of that instrument 
at the early part of the 17th century, 
which is the date of the copy referred to. 
It is there used to exemplify the death of 
decapitation, This fact shews the use of 
attending to such minute particulars as are 
found in the remains of ancient ecclesias- 
tical decoration. The details of St. George’s 
armour are interesting as a specimen of 
the military costume of the period, which 
Mr. Massie has correctly assigned to the 
latter half of the 15th century. The figure 
of Cleolinda, the princess, is also full of 
curious details of the costume of the period. 
Mr. Massie notices some late medal- 
lions on a church window, which appear 
to be somewhat curious, though having a 
great deal of that puerility of conceit 
which marks the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. He describes one as ‘‘ a cupidon a 
Pegasus shooting with bow and arrow and 
galloping over a king and queen pros- 
trate, the former with a ball of fire as a 
heart.” This evidently belongs to that class 
of emblems of which so many works were 
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published at that period, and which are 
full of dark conceits, requiring the expla- 
nation of a text. Another, a young prince 
kneeling and laying down a broken arrow 
on the ground, whilst a horseman sets on 
his brows an imperial crown, an angel 
flying above. An inscription in German, 
states that “‘ The Prince intending to slay 
his father repents, and breaks the arrow 
with which he designed to do the deed, and 
is crowned ;’’ and another, ‘‘ An Emperor 
apparently dying on the ground in the 
street with warriors about him, and an 
abbot running out to give the sacramental 
wafer to him,” or perhaps extreme unction. 
It is difficult to assign this to its true 
story. . The record of all such discoveries 
is of great service, and we are glad to hear 
that it is intended to publish an account 
of them with engravings to illustrate the 
text. 

Our memoir of the late HistorIaNn OF 
NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE in our last Maga- 
zine was written in haste, and contained 
one or two mistakes which we gladly 
correct. Weare informed that Mr. BAKER 
himself calculated that another Part would 
have completed half his work. We were 
also mistaken in stating that Miss Baker 
was his only sister; an elder one still 
survives. ‘ Amongst the incidental but 
not less valuable services rendered to his 
neighbourhood by Mr. Baker and his 
talented sister,’’ as stated in the North- 
ampton Herald, “was the jealous care 
with which they watched the then ruin of 
St. Peter’s church in this town, the as- 
siduity with which Miss Baker’s chisel 
preserved some of its most interesting re- 
mains, and the zeal with which they never 
failed to urge the complete restoration of 
the fabric.” What we said'df Miss Baker’s 
Glossary, may, perhaps, haye been mis- 
understood by some readers. It was far 
from our intention, in using the word 
‘* revise,’’? to imply that it was not an 
original work. Our allusion was only 
made to the length of time during which 
we knew the author had been engaged in 
collecting her materials. 

Autson the historian has been re- 
elected Lonp Rector or Gtascow Uni- 
versity without opposition. 

The venerable and philanthropic Dr. 
WV ARNEFORD,whose charitable munificence 
renders him one of the most memorable 
persons of the present age, has founded 
eight new SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 
251. per annum each for medical students 
at Kine’s CoLttecr, Lonpon. 

A pleasing tribute of respect and friend- 
ship, as well as acknowledgment of pro- 
fessional skill, has just been presented to 
the family of J. C. W. Lever, esq. M.D., 
(one of the Physicians of Guy’s Hospital,) 
by a number of ladies, being patients of his. 
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It consists of a marble bust of the Doctor, 
executed in the first style of the art, by 
Baily, R.A. The presentation was made, 
on behalf of the subscribers, by their 
Treasurer, Mr. Joshua W. Butterworth, 
F.S.A. 

Among recent non-historical publica- 
tions we have to notice— 

The Common Lodging Houses Act, 
1851; and the Labouring Classes Lodging 
Houses Act, 1851; with plain directions 
and forms for putting them into ex- 
ecution adapted and arranged by Robert 
A. Strange, esq. 12mo. Shaw, 1851. 
—This publication of two recent atts of 
great importance proceeds from the So- 
ciety for improving the condition of the 
Labouring classes. The acts were carried 
through the House of Commons last ses- 
sion by Lord Ashley, and afterwards 
through the House of Lords by the same 
gentleman as Earl of Shaftesbury. If pro- 
perly carried out these acts will strike at 
the root of a very fertile source of immo- 
rality and crime. 

Babylon and Jerusalem; a Letter ad- 
dressed to Ida Countess of Hahn-Hahn. 
From the German; with a Preface by the 
Translator, 12mo. J. W. Parker. 1851.— 
The world knows that the clever Countess 
of Hahn-Hahn, the author of many high- 
flown novels and equally high-flown books 
of travels, has gone over to the Church of 
Rome. She has signalised that event by 
the publication of two books, entitled 
‘¢ From Babylon to Jerusalem ’’ and “ In 
Jerusalem,’’ in the former of which she 
relates the history of her past life with 
great self-condemnation. The present 
work is a translation of an expostulatory 
letter addressed to the countess on the 
publication of these works by a German 
divine, believed to be Dr. Nitsch. The 
curiosity and value of the work are to 
be found in the difference between the 
German mode of treating such a case 
and that which is customary amongst 
ourselves. If regarded in this point of 
view the present work will be found 
full of instruction, applicable to many 
persons besides the Countess of Hahn- 
Hahn. From his standing in the Church 
of Christ as distinct from the outward 
church of any nation, the author boldly 
appeals not to texts but to reason, and to 
that essential Christianity which is to be 
found in all churches by those who seek 
for it. He shews that the conversion of 
the countess was not from one form of 
Christianity to another, but that, if sincere, 
it had been from formalism to Christianity, 
from no real faith to a true faith, although 
mixed up with many errors and super- 
stitions. ‘‘ Jerusalem is where thy love 
is and thy faith. But if, indeed, thy 
Jerusalem be converted into a Babylon— 
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if Rome oppose thy Christian freedom— 
if the Protestant Church oppose thy 
Christian fidelity—if Church, or pope, or 
priest, or preacher, or scribe, or synod, or 
consistory, offer to stand between thee 
aud thy Creator, do not, I entreat thee, 
forget that thou alone art responsible for 
thyself, for thy coming to or remaining 
with God; and in that case do thou spurn 
aside all and everything that obstructs 
thy path. Join the Protestant Church if 
the Roman Church prevent thy remaining 
evangelical, turn to Romanism if the 
Protestant Church do not offer thee an 
abundance of faith and charity ; but, 
above all things, retire thee unto thy 
closet, and remain alone with thyself, if 
thy conscience cannot for the moment 
find any other way to commune with God. 
Such moments will come even in the life of 
apious, serious,and conscientious Christian, 
and must be borne with patience and hu- 
mility. The Lord will find his own time to 
open the eyes [of such a Christian] to the 
Church which surrounds him on all sides 
with a thousand outstretched hands, with 
open hearts and loving brethren, amongst 
whom he stood, even when he believed 
himself all lonely and desolate in his 
closet... .. In this Jerusalem I would fain 
hold out to youa brother’s hand. Will 
you take it? Ifyou cannot take it, well 
and good—] shall not quarrel with you. 
We are none of us free, that is to say, we 
have none of us sufficient charity. All 
we can do is to proceed on our path, to 
wait, to hope, and to believe, according to 
the best of our ability and understanding. 
The eye is frequently closed while the 
heart burns, but in the fulness of time the 
eyes will be opened to the light of free- 
dom— 


For it will be like unto a dream, 
When freedom dawns from heaven.” 


We shall be pleased if our extract in- 
duces any one to read the book itself. 

Hints on Arithmetic, addressed to a 
Young Governess. By Lady Verney. 
12mo. Groombridge. 1851.—The class 
for whom this book is designed will do 
well to buy and study it. Its price brings 
it within the means of everybody, and the 
subject is one upon which it is not only a 
personal discredit but a great public loss, 
for any governess to be otherwise than 
well informed. Practice founded upon 
the rules here Jaid down will make per- 
fect arithmeticians, and lead easily on 
to algebra and the higher branches of the 
mathematics. 

Dr. Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of the 
New Testament, condensed for schools and 
students, with a parsing Index, containing 
the forms which occur and shewing their 


derivation, 12mo. Bell, 1851,—Every- *. 
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body knows the yalue of Dr. Robin- 
son’s Lexicon. This condensation has 
been carefully and judiciously made. The 
parsing index is most useful, and the 
whole book has evidently been framed 
with ajust appreciation of the wants of 
schools and private students. 
Petrifactions and their teachings, or a 
hand-book to the gallery of eryanic re- 
mains of the British Museum. By G. A. 
Mantell, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S. 8v0. Bohn. 
1851. (Bohn’s Scientific Library.) —A most 
useful volume. The name of the author 
is a sufficient guarantee for its having been 
compiled with competent knowledge and 
in that pleasant style which distinguishes 
all the works of Dr. Mantell. No one 
should visit the Zoological collections in 
our National Museum without taking with 
him this Hand-Book to their contents. 
Lucretius on the nature of things. A 
philosophical poem in six books. Li- 
terally translated into English Prose by 
the Rev. John Selby Watson, M.A. to 


which is adjoined the poetical version of 


John Mason Good. 8vo. Bohn. 1851. 
(Bohn’s Classical Library.)—Mr. Watson 
has performed his duty as an editor very 
satisfactorily. Between his literal version 
and that of Dr. Mason Good, the often 
recondite meaning of Lucretius may be 
generally made out pretty clearly. The 
prefatory matter is instructive, and the 
notes useful. 

Lives of the most Eminent Painéers, 
Sculptors, and Architects, translated from 
the Italian of Giorgio Vasari, with notes 
and illustrations chiefly selected from 
German and Italian commentators by 
Mrs. Jonathan Forster. Vol. IV. 8vo. 
Bohn. 1851. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 
—This volume™contains Giuiio Romano, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, Bandinelli the 
sculptor, Jacopo da Puntormo, San Mi- 
chele, Garofalo, and several other very 
interesting lives. The work proceeds well. 

The History of the planting and train- 
ing of the Christian Church by the Apos- 
tles. By Dr. Augustus Neander, with 
the author’s final additions. Also, his 
Antignostikus, or the spirit of Tertullian. 
Translated from the German by J. E. 
Ryland. Vol. ii. 8vo. Bohn, 1851. 
(Bohn’s Standard Library.)—This vo- 
lume includes Neander’s doctrinal com- 
ments on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
those of James and John, with his Essay 
on the writings of Tertullian. It con- 
cludes with useful indices of texts and 
words explained, as well as a general index. 

A History and description of Modern 
Wines by Cyrus Redding. Third edition, 
with addilions and corrections. 8vo. Bohn. 
1851. (Bohn's Illustrated Library.)—We 
cannot say much in favour of the illustra- 
tions, but the book is a useful one, and 
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contains a great deal of very curious 


matter. All English wine-drinkers should 
make themselves acquainted with it. 

The Sacraments. An Inquir into the 
nature of the Symbolic Institutions of the 
Christian Religion usually called The Sa- 
craments. By Robert Halley, D.D. Part 
ii. The Lord’s Supper. 8vo. Jackson 
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and Walford. 1851.—This volume con- 
cludes the fifteenth series of Congrega- 
tional Lectures. It contains a critical 
investigation into the circumstances which 
accompanied the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, and many powerful arguments 
against transubstantiation and other errors 
upon that subject. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Pursuivant of Arms, vr Heraldry 
founded upon facts. By J. R. Planché, 
esq. F.S.A. 8vo. Lond. 1852,.—“* My at- 
tempt,’’ says Mr. Planché, in a motto on 
his title-page, derived from Leigh’s Acce- 
dence of Armorie, ‘‘ is not of presump- 
tion to teach, (I myself having most need 
to be taught,) but only to the intent that 
gentlemen who seek to know all good 
things and would have an entry into this, 
may not find here a thing expedient, but 
rather a poor help thereto.’’ This is said 
very aptly and prettily, and leads Mr. 
Planché’s readers—‘‘ commonly called,’’ 
as he says, ‘‘ courteous or gentle readers”’ 
—good humouredly forward to the ex- 
amination of what the author terms the 
‘* poor help” which is here offered to 
them; predisposing them at the same 
time to expect, not a treatise which will 
tell them that the angels are habited in 
‘cote armoris,’? and that Noah bore 
azure a rainbow, and Japhet azure an ark, 
both proper, with equally minute descrip- 
tions of the bearings of all the prophets 
and apostles, but a pleasant and rational 
inquiry into the real origin and meaning 
of these singular distinctions. Such an in- 
quiry upon such a subject is far too un- 
usual, Old heraldic writers, almost with- 
out exception, adopted the popular error 
that every notable man, present or past, 
has, or had, or has a right to, armorial 
bearings. “ Arms found,’’ the undertak- 
ing of the modern engravers’ shops, was 
their principle, and very wonderful was 
their ingenuity and their imagination in 
difficult cases. Mr. Planché discards all 
this fictitious lore, and inquires into the 
question of when and where armorial 
bearings were first found, in the same 
manner and spirit as men inquire into any 
other historical fact. The Edda mentions 
a red shield with a gold border, the author 
of the Encomium Emme speaks of the 
glittering effulgence of the shields sus- 
pended on the sides of the ships of Canute, 
the Bayeux Tapestry presents shields 
adorned with crosses, rings, and fanciful 
monsters; but all these are never re- 
peated on the shields of particular per- 


sons, and are therefore concluded to be 
the mere ornamental devices well known 
in all countries from classical times, and 
not heraldic personal insignia. The seal 
of Philip I. Earl of Flanders, a.p. 1164, 
is thought to be the earliest unquestion- 
able heraldic example, and is accordingly 
figured by Mr. Planché, from a book of 
Vredino. The engraving certainly presents 
a lion of the true heraldic breed, langued 
and queued to admiration; but for our 
own parts we attach far greater import- 
ance to the earliest known piece of docu- 
mentary evidence, which is described by 
Mr. Planché as ‘‘ Glover’s Roll;’’ a copy, 
that is, made by Glover, Somerset Herald, 
in 1586, of a roll of arms of the reignoof 
Henry III. probably of the period of from 
1240 to 1245. In this roll the enume- 
rated arms are blazoned, that is described 
in words, not pictured. It is therefore 
evident that at that time ‘‘ Heraldry had 
become a science and,’’? Mr. Planché 
adds, ‘ arms hereditary,’’ which may also 
appear from the roll in question. This MS. 
is preserved in the college of Arms. From 
that time documentary evidence is ample 
and consistent. Harleian MS. 6589, con- 
tains a tricked copy by Nicholas Charles, 
Lancaster Herald, in 1607, of a roll of 
arms of the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; the Roll of Kaerlaveroc follows 
in A.D. 1300, after which period the 
enumeration of evidence becomes un- 
necessary. We find among some notes 
of our own a memorandum of a MS. 
in the Bodleian of the date of a.p. 
1220, entitled ‘“‘ Noms des Chevaliers en le 
Champ du Roy Henry III.’”’ which would 
perhaps have been worth the notice of Mr. 
Planché. If genuine and heraldic it seems 
entitled to take precedence by a few years 
of Glover’s Roll. 

We may certainly conclude that in the 
middle of the thirteenth century heraldry, 
or the science of armorial blazonry, was 
not merely known but established and 
systematized. Its origin has probably 
been correctly attributed to the century 
preceding. 

After explaining the character of the 
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principal documentary and other evidence 
applicable to his subject, Mr. Planché pro- 
ceeds to consider the customary heraldic 
charges. In every case he endeavours to 
discover the origin of its name, which, 
generally speaking, was in some way or other 
descriptive ; to assign a cause for its ori- 
ginal adoption, which, in the majority of 
early instances, was a kind of punning ap- 
plicability to the name of the person by 
whom it was borne; and to trace it well 
home to some historical authority ; giving 
in many cases an engraved representation 
of the earliest example he has met with. 
Nothing can be better than sucha scheme 
of inquiry. It is the very mode which 
one would desire to see adopted in every 
similar investigation, and, to the extent to 
which it is carried out, it is sure to make 
an interesting and valuable work. 

Like all heraldical books, this of Mr. 
Planché is so much dependent upon its 
woodcut illustrations, that without the ad- 
vantage of their use it is scarcely possible to 
make any extract from it that can be well 
understood. But, as an example of his 
manner, let us see what Mr. Planché tells 
us of that great heraldic bearing the king 
of beasts. 

‘*The number of beasts borne in an- 
cient English coats is not great. In 
Glover’s Roll (temp. Henry III.) you will 
find named but three, the lion, the leo- 
pard, and the boar. The two first being 
one and the same animal, as I shall pre- 
sently prove to you, and the third contri- 
buting but his head to the catalogue of 
charges. Stags, bulls, bears, dogs, and 
hedgehogs, are amongst the earliest we 
afterwards meet with, but the list is at no 
time previous to the sixteenth century a 
long one. ‘To begin, as in duty bound, 
with the lion, . . in the twelfth cen- 
tury but one beast is to be seen on the 
shields of the great Anglo-Norman no- 
bility, that one being a lion. The Earls 
of Arundel, Lincoln, Leicester, Pembroke, 
Salisbury, and Hertford, all bear lions. 
On some seals of the Earl of Devon a 
griffin is displayed, either alone or sur- 
mounting a hound or wolf, out of whose 
mouth issue flames; but on the heraldic 
shield of one of those very earls we 
find a lion rampant, and Brooke says, 
‘This (Richard de Redvers) is the first 
man of this family that bare this armes 
that ever I could finde, and for the grif- 
fyn which hath been usually set down for 
their armes it is but a device and no 
armes.’ As this Richard de Redvers died 
the thirtieth year of King Henry II. 1184, 
it is most probable he was the first bearer 
of a regular heraldic coat in his family.... 
Though other arms have been assigned by 
modern heralds to the old earls of Glou- 
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cester, the seal of William, who died in 
1182, and who was therefore the first 
Earl of Gloucester who bore armorial en- 
signs, displays a lion statant gardant. 

‘*In all the above instances, with the 
exceptions of the Earls of Salisbury and 
Hereford, the lion is borne singly, and, 
with the solitary exception of that of Wil- 
liam Earl of Gloucester, the attitude of the 
royal beast is rampant; the only one 
according to some heralds in which the 
lion can properly be represented.” 

Mr. Planché then inquires into the 
origin of the lions on the shield of the 
monarch of England, deducing their his- 
tory from the one lion used by Henry I. 
either as a device or an heraldic bearing. 
From him the bearing of a single lion 
descended to his illegitimate children. It 
is found, we have seen, borne by the before 
mentioned William Earl of Gloucester, who 
was the son of King Henry’s illegitimate 
son, Robert Earl of Gloucester ; and the 
before mentioned Earl of Devon probably 
substituted the lion for the griffin on his 
marriage with a daughter of Reginald Earl 
of Cornwall, who was another illegitimate 
son of the same monarch. Two lions are 
found on the shield of Prince, afterwards 
King, John, and also on the seal of Richard 
de Varenne his illegitimate son. Three 
lions first appear on the second seal of 
Richard I. if indeed they be lions at all, 
and not leopards, as these regal beasts of 
England are frequently termed. For the 
determination of this controversy, Mr. 
Planché adduces the authority of Jerome 
de Bara, a French author, who, in his 
‘¢ Blazon d’Armoires’’ published in 1628, 
describes the heraldic difference between 
a lion and a leopard as follows : 

“‘ The lion, he says, is always rampant 
or ravaging, and shows but one eye and 
one ear. The leopard is always passant 
or allant, and shows both eyes and both 
ears. And when one sees in a shield a 
lion passant, that is, if he show but one 
eye and one ear, you must say in blazon- 
ing him, ‘ Lion-Leorarp;’ on the con- 
trary, when you find the leopard otherwise 
than passant (of which you see the two 
eyes and the two ears as aforesaid) you 
must say ‘ Leoparp-Lron,’ or ‘ Leo- 
PARD-LIONNE,’ in order to make the 
difference according to the language of 
blazon. For the former need no specifi- 
cation, but you say in one word, such a 
nobleman bears ‘ azure, a Lion argent,’ 
or ‘ purpure, a LEOPARD or.’ ”’ 

It is in this heraldic or non-natural 
sense that in the Roll of Henry III. that 
king is said to bear ‘* goules, trois Jupards 
d’or ;’”’ three lions passant, that is, and 
drawn full-faced, so as to display both 
eyes and both ears, of which Mr. Planché 
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gives a very notable example from his arms 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Having thus disposed of our own royal 
lions, for we incline to zoological rather 
than to heraldic accuracy in the matter, 
we will see what Mr. Planché has to say 
about the flewr-de-/ys of our neighbours. 

‘*The vegetable kingdom has furnished 
its full quota to the storehouse of heraldry. 
First in the field, we may fairly say, stands 
the fleur-de-lys. Next to the origin of 
heraldry itself, perhaps nothing connected 
with it has given rise to such controversy 
as the origin of this celebrated charge. 
It has been gravely asserted that it was 
brought down from heaven by an angel, 
and presented to Clovis King of the Franks. 
Upton calls it ‘flos gladioli,’ and his 
translator, Dame Juliana Barnes, tells us 
that the arms of the King of France ‘ were 
certainli sende by an Aungell from Heaven, 
that is to say, iij. flowris in.manner of 
swordis in a field of azure, the which cer- 
tain armys were giuen to the aforesaid 
Kyng of Fraunce in signe of euerlasting 
trowbull, and that he and his successors 
always with battle and swords should be 
punished.’ It has been also called a toad, 
and the head of a spear, and Dallaway and 
Lower incline to the latter belief. 

“ T am not going to record all the argu- 
ments which have been from time to time 
brought forward in support of this or that 
theory. My province is to state facts, 
and leave you to draw your own deduc- 
tions. As an ornament the fleur-de-lys 
is seen on Roman monuments,* and as 
the top of a sceptre or sword-hilt from 
the earliest periods of the French mo- 
narchy.[ As a badge or cognizance it 
first appears on the seals of Louis VII. of 
France, called Le Jeune, and also sur- 
named Fleury, from the abbey of that 
name, the favourite retreat of the French 
kings, and where Philip I. was buried. 
By Philip II. surnamed Augustus, the 
contemporary of our Richard I, and John, 
it was borne both singly and repeated, 
‘ sans nombre,’ and analogy supports the 
conclusion which one of the most intelli- 
gent of French writers on this subject 
came to long ago—that the fleur-de lys or 
flower de /uce was merely a rebus, signify- 
ing fleur de Louis or flower of Lewis.”’ 

Mr. Planché then proceeds to speak of its 
early introduction into English heraldry. 

* Three engraved examples are given 
of its occurrence in Roman times; ona 
bronze ornament, a stone altar, and a 
fresco painting ; but the originals are not 
referred to. 

tT Three examples are given from Mont- 
faucon, Monarch. Franc. Plates xx. and 
XXVi. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. 
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“ An example of it as ‘ armes parlantes ’ 
occurs in the rolls of Henry III.’s time : 
‘Robert d’Agulon, de goules oue ung 
fleur-de-lis d'argent.’ Glover’s Roll; Agu- 
lon and Agulho, signifying in medizval 
Latin a point or the top of aspire. ‘ Apex 
turris Ecclesiz ’ (Ducange in voce). The 
pointed architecture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury presenting us almost invariably with 
floral terminations (finials) of this precise 
form. 

‘* But there is another example in the 
same roll remarkable for its disagreement 
with the usual coat assigned to the name; 
‘ William de Cantelowe’ bears ‘ de goules 
a trois fleurs-de-lices d’or;’ not a word, 
you perceive, of ‘ the leopards’ heads jes- 
sant de lis,’ which we afterwards find in 
the coat of Cantelupe, which is the same 
name, spelt indifferently in those days Can- 
telowe, Cantelo, Cantelup, or Cantilupe.’’ 

Mr. Planché then proceeds to show, by 
engravings, how the band or string which 
may be supposed to tie together the 
fleurs-de-lis, being gradually enlarged and 
rounded, came to be ornamented with a 
wolf’s or leopard’s head, in punning allu- 
sion to the last syllable of the word Canti- 
lupe. 

‘* The fleur-de-lis was soon selected as 
a general mark of cadency, and also used 
as an ornament for the diapering of 
shields, that is, covering the whole field, 
or separate portions of it, with a pattern 
independent of the heraldic bearings, in 
imitation of the fine cloths made at Ypres 
in Flanders, and therefore called d’Ypre, 
from whence our modern diaper.’’ 

One extract more relating to the origin 
of the horse-shoes borne by the family of 
Ferrers. 

“ Three or six horse-shoes are said to 
have formed the early coat of the Ferrers, 
Earls of Derby, who afterwards bore vairy, 
or and gules, and the horse-shoes in a 
border. In Glover’s Roll, Gilbert de 
Umfraville and William de Montgomery 
bear also the horse-shoes in a border. 
This coat is asserted to have been borne 
as chief of the Farriers, or Mareschal, to 
William the Conqueror ; but Henry, who 
came over with the Norman William, signs 
himself [?] ‘‘ Henricus de Ferrieres,’’ shew- 
ing that it was the name of a place, and 
not of an occupation or office. I have 
not been able to find any authority for the 
horse-shoes in the coat of Ferrers pre- 
vious to the marriage of William third 
Earl of that christian name, with Sibilla 
Marshal, whose brother Walter certainly 
bore one horse-shoe as a badge.’’ Then 
follows an engraving of Master Walter’s 
seal as Marshal of England, which bears 
a horse-shoe and nailas a badge or emblem 
of his office. 

4M 
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In this pleasant way Mr. Planché has 
compiled a very agreeable book, con- 
structed upon right principles, and calcu- 
lated to exercise a very beneficial influence 
upon heraldic literature. In his next re- 
vise we hope he will supply authorities in 
all the cases in which at present they are 
omitted. He has gencrally done so, and 
the cases to which we allude have proba- 
bly escaped his attention in the hurry of 
composition. 





Memvirs illustrative of the History and 
Antiquities of Wiltshire and the City of 
Salisbury. Communicated at the Annual 
Meeting of the Archeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, held at Salis- 
bury, July 1849. 8vo. Lond. 1851.— 
These papers were so fully reported by 
us at the time of the Salisbury meeting 
that our present duty in reference to them 
will be performed by a simple announce- 
ment of their appearance in their per- 
manent form. They. make an excellent 
volume. Amongst them are a very de- 
lightful paper by the Rev. Joseph Hunter 
in commemoration of antiquarian gather- 
ings at Stourhead from 1825 to 1833—a 
charming little bit of literary history and 
reminiscence; papers of great value by 
Mr. Edwin Guest on the Early English 
Settlements in South Britain ; on Eccle- 
siastical and Monumental Sculpture, by 
Mr. Richard Westmacott; on the Cus- 
tumal of Bleadon and the Agricultural 
Tenures of the Thirteenth Century, by 
Mr. Edward Smirke ; on the Earldom of 
Salisbury, by Mr. J. G. Nichols ; on the 
Mints of Wiltshire, by Mr. Hawkins ; 
a catalogue raisonné of the Works of 
Ancient Sculpture preserved at Wilton 
House, by Mr. Newton; a Diary of ex- 
cavations and examinations of Earth- 
Works in the neighbourhood of Avebury 
and Silbury, by the late Dean Mere- 
wether; and a paper on Market Crosses, 
by Mr. Britton, with many others. Papers 
from such men—all archeological leaders 
in their respective departments of inquiry 
—cannot but constitute a volume of high 
value. The illustrations are numerous 
and admirably executed. 





Diary of a Dean, being an account of 
the Examination of Silbury Hill, and of 
various barrows and other earthworks 
on the Downs of North Wilts, opened 
and investigated in the months of July 
and August,1849. Withillustrations. By 
the late John Merewether, D.D., F.S.A. 
Dean of Hereford. 8vo. Lond. 1851. 
—This is a separate publication of two 
papers in the above volume, in issuing 
which the publisher states that he is ful- 
filling the wishes of the lamented author 
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expressed to him a very short time before 
his death. ‘‘ The little volume,’’ it is 
gracefully remarked in a prefatory adver- 
tisement, ‘‘ may be looked upon as a 
legacy to his native county, whose anti- 
quities he began in early life to study, and 
never ceased to estimate as of the highest 
national importance.’ It is a valuable 
contribution to our history of Ancient 
Wiltshire, solemnized and rendered inte- 
resting by the peculiar circumstances of 
its publication. 





The Museum of Classical Antiquities : 
a Quarterly Journal of Architecture and 
the sister branches of Classic Art, Vol. I, 
Parker and Son. 1851.—We noticed this 
Journal with high commendation on the 
appearance of the first number, (Gent, 
Mag. Feb. 1851, p. 183,) and are pleased 
to be able to repeat our praises on the 
completion ofthe first volume. The papers 
are all of an admirable character, and the 
illustrations are carefully drawn and suffi- 
ciently numerous. Mr. Newton, Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd, and Mr. Falkener have 
contributed several excellent papers. The 
last number contains a curious communi- 
cation on the Building Act of the Emperor 
Zeno, translated from the German by Mr. 
W. R. Hamilton; there have also been 
valuable papers by Mr. Scharf, and by 
our lately deceased contributor Mr. Ben- 
jamin Gibson. All who have a love of 
classical antiquities should support this 
most commendable publication. Thepapers 
are occasionally too long, but both the 
design and execution of the work are highly 
praiseworthy. 





The Popes: an Historical Summary ; 
comprising a period of 1784 years from 
Linus to Pius LX. carefully compiled from 
the best historical authorities, and illus- 
trated with numerous Notes. By G. A. 
F, Wilks, M.D. 8vo. Lond. 1851.-—This 
book may be useful as a work of occa~ 
sional reference, for which it is peculiarly 
adapted by a most admirable index ; but 
as an historical compilation it is not of 
the kind which we can commend. It is 
in effect a long indictment against the 
papacy, but, like all other indictments, 
should be maintained by evidence. We 
make no doubt of Dr. Wilks’s general 
care as a compiler; but it is contrary to 
all justice and charity, as well as to the 
sound historical practice of the present 
day, to claim belief for such monstrous 
assertions as are here put forth without at 
least a distinct reference to the original 
authorities on which they are built. When 
the author occasionally refers to authori- 
ties, which he generally does in proof of 
the statements in his notes, we cannot say 
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that we can coincide in his description of 
their value. We will give one example. 
In many parts of his book he refers to 
‘* Townsend, op. cit.”” We did not re- 
collect to which of our “ historical authori- 
ties ’? this could possibly allude, and for a 
long time forbore to inquire. At length, 
being attracted, at p. 76, under Pope John 
VIII. by the following strange note, 
“‘Massonus says of this pope ‘that the 
bishops of Rome cannot even commit sin 
without praise’ (Townsend op. cit.),’’ we 
thought we would endeavour to ascertain 
what Townsend this was. Turning back 
page by page for thirty pages we found at 
page 45, somewhat to our surprise, that 
this ‘‘ best historical authority ’’ was the 
book entitled “The Accusations of His- 
tory against the Church of Rome,’’ by 
worthy Mr. Prebendary Townsend of 
Durham. Referring to that book, after a 
long search we found the passage alluded 
to at p. 140. There are the following 
words, professedly quoted by Townsend 
from ‘‘ The History of Popery ” (2 vols. 
4to. 1735), ‘* Massonus, lib. 3, vit. Johan. 
IX. tells us, ‘Episcopos Romanos ne 
peccata quidem sine laude committere,’ 
the bishops of Rome cannot even commit 
sins without praise.—P. 6.’’ Now, with- 
out making any remark upon Dr. Wilks’s 
having applied to Pope John VIII. what 
seems to relate to John IX., if to any pope 
at all, we must say that a citation of Pre- 
bendary Townsend, who turns out to have 
borrowed from an anonymous compilation 
of which he did not even know the name 
of the author, and that anonymous author, 
whoever he might be, to have borrowed 
from Masson, a French writer of the six- 
teenth century, who could be no great 
authority with respect to either John 
VIII. or John 1X. both of whom lived in 
the ninth century—we say that, even if 
rhyme or reason could be made out of the 
words quoted, which in this case is very 
difficult, we should not think such book- 
making quite came up to the promise of 
Dr. Wilks’s title-page, namely, “ careful 
compilation from the best historical autho- 
rities.”’ 





Outlines of the History of the English 
Language, for the use of the Junior Classes 
in Colleges, and the Hiyher Classes in 
Schools. By George L. Craik, Professor of 
History and English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 12mo. Lond. 1851.— 
This work contains an abstract of part ofa 
course of lectures delivered by the author 
to his class at Belfast, drawn up in such 
manner as to be suited both for the amuse- 
ment and edification of the general reader, 
and for being used as a text book in any 
place of education in which English 
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philology is one of the departments of 
study. It is in the latter character, in- 
deed, without in any degree disparaging 
its suitableness for more popular purposes, 
that we should especially recommend this 
book.. Its form, that of a succession of 
propositions put forth to be proved, as 
well as its clearness and precision, render 
it peculiarly adapted for educational pur- 
poses; and we are much mistaken if, 
speaking generally, masters as well as 
scholars would not find it open their 
minds to many things which have never 
yet been dreamt of in their philosophy. 
Mr. Craik is “ well up” in the writings of 
Latham, Guest, and Garnett, the latest 
and best of our philologers, and, besides 
throwing new illustration on every point 
as it arises, brings to the consideration of 
his subject a clear and practised intellect 
which holds the balance between con- 
flicting authorities with steadiness. 

In tracing the history of our language 
Mr. Craik commences by considering 
what are the various races by whom our 
country has been inhabited, and what the 
nature of the remains which exist in our 
present language of the differing speech of 
Celt, of Roman, of Saxon, of Dane, and, 
finally, of Norman. The speech of Celt 
and of Roman successively yielded amongst 
us almost entirely to that of the victo- 
rious Saxon. Dialectical peculiarities 
introduced by the Danes modified the 
Saxon of the natives of Britain in certain 
districts, but do not seem to have pro- 
duced any great or permanent effects upon 
the general language. With the Norman 
Conquest ensued a change far wider and 
more radical. A French-speaking family 
upon the throne, surrounded by a French- 
speaking court, a French-speaking army, 
and French-speaking churchmen and law- 
yers, threatened destruction to the homely 
and unfashionable Saxon. The contest 
between the speeches terminated in a com- 
promise. The Saxon was softened by its 
courtly competitor, and the Norman- 
French strengthened by its rougher and 
hardier brother, and thus, between the 
two, and by means of a rivalry which 
lasted for centuries, was ultimately formed 
our present speech, a language which, 
with all its anomalies, is scarcely surpassed 
by that of any people in the world in its 
power and strength, its glowing, splendid 
richness, its capability of expressing the 
deepest subtleties of thought with the 
utmost discrimination, of indicating wants 
and wishes with the nicest precision and 
perspicuity, and, in the mouth of a skilful 
orator, unsurpassed in its power of rousing 
the active principles of our nature, of 
overcoming prejudices, and winning men 
to those noble purposes which are the 
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aims and tests of the highest and most 
persuasive eloquence. 

Mr. Craik gives in an Appendix forty- 
two illustrative specimens which set forth 
the varying state of our language from 
the time of the Saxon Chronicle to Tenny- 
son—from A.D. 1100 to 1845—an inte- 
resting and valuable collection of examples, 
aptly and usefully concluding a volume 
which we recommend to the perusal and 
use of all who would either study or teach 
the history of the construction of our 
noble mother-tongue. 





The Land of the Morning: a Record 
of Two Visits to Palestine. By H. B. 
Whitaker Churton, M.A. Vicar of Ickles- 
ham, Sussex, and late Preacher of the 
Charterhouse. Crown 8vo.—The Holy 
Land has still its: pilgrims: and no less 
ardent and devoted than those of old. The 
author of these pages has trod its sands 
in a spirit of as deep and sincere piety as 
any of his precursors. Its historic loca- 
lities have presented to his mind as many 
thankful memories of the past: and he 
has looked onward to its future destinies 
with a faith as confirmed and as fervent. 
There is only this material difference in 
the motives of his devotion : that, reject- 
ing the corruptions and the imaginations 
of human tradition, he has found.sufficient, 
and more than sufficient, to inspire his 
devoutest sentiments in the Protestant 
canon of Holy Scripture, and in the sure 
spirit of prophecy. The object of his nar- 
rative is not merely to describe the pre- 
sent aspect of Palestine, in its darkness 
and desolation, but to point also to the 
brighter days that are to come: and to 
rouse the Christian to more definite views 
of the return of his Lord and King; in 
the belief that the time is approaching 
when ‘‘not England and London, but 
Judea and Jerusalem, will be the irra- 
diating centre of the light of Christ’s 
truth.’’ Asan example of the discrimi- 
nation which has guided, and controlled, 
these anticipations, we extract the follow- 
ing reflections on the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre : 

** As this may be considered (supposing 
it to be the actual Jocality) as among the 
most holy spots to be found anywhere in 
Palestine, I would here state, once for all, 
that, to my own mind, too much exact- 
ness seems sought for, both in this and 
many other instances. The exact site of 
Calvary, and of the Holy Sepulchre, is a 
point more curiously interesting than really 
profitable to know. The words of the 
angel to the women apply even now; 
‘He 1s RISEN; He Is NOT HERE.’ 
Having read several works on the subject 
(Williams, Robinson, Wilson, Ferguson, 
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Finlay, and others), I still incline to be- 
lieve that the generally received site 
(though now so far within the walls) is 
probably correct. London, Oxford, and 
other cities, in their places of execution, 
such as Smithfield, and Bishop’s gate, and 
Broad Street, seem to afford analogous 
cases. To my own mind, however, I con- 
fess that the general locality, and general 
(not precise) identities of spot afford all 
that, in this respect, the heart can wish. 
Of the sea of Tiberias, of the general lo- 
cality of Nazareth, and of Bethlehem, and 
of Bethany, of the Mount of Olives, and 
even of the general identity (as a site) of 
the garden of Gethsemane, there can, I 
think, be no reasonable doubt. Within 
the platform and area of the present 
Harém of the Mosques of Omar and El 
Aksa stood, no doubt, the temple of Solo- 
mon. The Jordan, though probably with 
diminished stream, is the Jordan still, and 
little if any doubt can be entertained as 
to the lesser waters of Siloam. But so 
soon as the mind seeks after exact identity 
nothing can ensue but chagrin and disap- 
pointment. The very ground-level on 
which we tread may be raised ten, sixteen, 
twenty, or it may be thirty feet above the 
then level of these 


Holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross. 
Rather let us look forward to the bright 
future, when this city shall indeed be the 
‘ joy of the whole earth,’ and Israel’s land 
‘ the glory of all lands ’—even ‘ Thy land, 
O Immanuel.’ ’’ 





Memoirs and Adventures of Sir John 
Hepburn, knight, Governor of Munich, 
Marshal of France under Louis XIII. 
and Commander of the Scots Brigade 
under Gustavus Adolphus, &c. By James 
Grant. Blackwood. 8vo. 1851.— Mr. 
Grant has here chosen an excellent sub- 
ject. Sir John Hepburn, who is termed 
‘stout Hepburn’’ by Captain Dalgetty, 
and is vouched upon his monument, 
always the most unquestionable of autho- 
rities, to have been ‘‘ one of the best 
soldiers in Christendom, and, consequently, 
in the world,’’ was a member of that 
distinguished body of volunteers sent forth 
by Scotland to aid the cause of the Elector 
Palatine, and afterwards that of Gustavus 
Adolphus. The knowledge of the art of 
war which was acquired by these sol- 
diers of fortune, enabled some of them 
to exercise an influence in their own 
country, at the commencement of our 
great Civil War, which renders their 
history one of peculiar interest and im- 
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portance. In delincating the career of 
Sir John Hepburn, Mr. Grant has been 
fortunately obliged to trace in great part 
the general course of hardship and adven- 
ture to which these brave men were ex- 
posed. 

John Hepburn was the second son of a 
respectabie family seated at Athelstane- 
ford, a village in East Lothian. He was 
born about 1598 or 1600. As he grew 
up he became distinguished as a tall and 
active lad, of high spirit and manly bear- 
ing, and early exhibited that foppish fond- 
ness for dress and decoration in which he 
indulged to his detriment throughout his 
campaigns. Of school education he seems 
to have had but little, although the re- 
search of Professor Lee has gone some 
way towards establishing that, like Dal- 
getty himself, Hepburn had for a short 
time the benefit of a matriculation at one 
of the colleges of his native country. In 
the spring of 1620 the drums of Sir 
Andrew Gray, a captain of celebrity, 
were beating throughout Scotiand for vo- 
lunteers. Young Hepburn was attracted 
by the martial invitation, and made one of 
about fifteen hundred recruits who sailed 
about the end of May in that year, from 
the water of Leith to Holland, en route 
to Bohemia. It is not for us to trace the 
various fortunes of the long and terrible 
war in which these gallant men bore part. 
Hepburn was one of the bravest amongst 
them, and stands distinguished by name 
in the Intelligencers, whenever any daring 
work is to be recorded. He soon ob- 
tained a company, and ere long a regi- 
ment. Gustavus Adolphus remarked and 
admired his bravery and ability, and em- 
ployed him with confidence on many a 
desperate service. His knighthood was 
obtained before 1629, and after 1630 he 
is found in command of a division of the 
Swedish army known as Hepburn’s Scots 
Brigade, or the Green Brigade. These 
Scottish Green-coats were for several years 
the terror of the enemy. Their practised 
valour was brought into action with tre- 
mendous effect at Leipzig, and on many 
other occasions which stand chronicled in 
this bloody history. At Leipzig the fate 
of the day seems to have rested with them, 
and, as a favourable specimen of our au- 
thor’s manner, we will extract a few sen- 
tences of his description of their achieve- 
ments on this occasion. 

The Saxons had fled from the field. 
The Imperialists were in full pursuit of 
them, when the Scotish Brigade confronted 
the advancing enemy in the full flush of 
victory. ‘‘ Let us beat these curs,’’ ex- 
claimed the Imperialist leader, ‘* and all 
Germany is our own!’ 

‘In full armour, with laurel in his 
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helmet, sword in hand, and conspicuous 
on his richly caparisoned horse, Sir John 
Hepburn, who outshone all the army in 
the splendour of his military trappings, 
led on his Scots brigade, and then came 
the bloodiest encounter of that well-fought 
field. 

‘* His Scots advanced in dense columns, 
with the pikemen in front, while behind 
were three ranks stooping and three erect, 
giving thus six volleys at once from the 
faces of their squares, and pouring in their 
shot over each other’s helmets like a hail- 
storm, mowing down the shrinking enemy 
even as grass is mown by the scythe, and 
so they swept on, until so close to the 
Austrians that the very colour of their 
eyes was visible, when Hepburn gave the 
order, ‘ Forward, pikes !’ 

‘¢ In a moment the old Scottish weapon 
was levelled to the charge, the musketeers 
clubbed their muskets, and, with a loud 
cheer, the regiments of Hepburn, Lums- 
den, and Lord Reay, each led by its colo- 
nel, burst through the columns of Tilly, 
driving them back in irredeemable confu- 
sion, and with frightful slaughter. 

‘* The brave Highlanders of Lord Reay 
formed the leading column of the Green 
Brigade, and had the honour of first break- 
ing the Austrian ranks. They were a 
thousand stvong, composed of that noble’s 
own immediate clansmen ; and the Impe- 
rialists regarded them with terror, calling 
them the invincible old regiment, and the 
right-hand of Gustavus Adolphus. 

“* Led by Munro, the right wing of the 
brigade carried the trenches of the Wal- 
loon infantry, stormed the breastworks at 
push of pike, and captured the cannon, 
cutting to pieces the gunners, and exter- 
minating their guards. The slaughter 
would have been greater, and scarcely a 
mau of those columns assailed by Hep- 
burn would have escaped, but the ground 
where they fought being dry and parched, 
and having been recently ploughed, the 
dust raised from it by the stormy west 
wind mingled with the smoke of the con- 
test, and favoured the tumultuous retreat 
of the enemy. ‘We are as in a dark 
cloud,’ says Munro graphically, ‘ not see- 
ing half our actions, much less discerning 
the way of our enemies or the rest of our 
brigades ; whereupon, having a drummer 
by me, I caused him beat The Scots 
March tillit cleared up, which re-collected 
our friends unto us.’ 

“This old national air, which was the 
terror of the Spaniards in Holland, and 
of the Austrians in Germany—so much 
so, that it was frequently beaten by the 
drums of the Dutch at night when they 
wished to keep their quarters unmolested, 
was first composed for the ancient guard 
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of James V. when marching to attack the 
castle of Tantallon in 1527.” 

The storming of Marienburg was ano- 
ther achievement of the Green Coats, but 
after they had forced an entrance into the 
citadel, by acts of slmost unparalleled 
bravery, they were compelled by the order 
of Gustavus to give way to a Swedish 
regiment which had taken no part in the 
real business of the day—an affront which 
Hepburn never forgot. 

In Gustavus’s campaigns on the Rhine 
and the Danube Hepburn and his brigade 
were ever amongst the foremost, but the 
services of these fiery men were dependent 
upon ten thousand chances. An imagi- 
nary affront would at any time drive them 
from the one camp to the other. They felt 
no interest in the cause, but were merely 
attracted by the life of adventure, the 
hope of distinction, and the lawless free- 
dom of a camp in an enemy’s country. 
The heartlessness of their service may be 
judged from the fact that Hepburn, the 
zealous and distinguished follower of that 
“bulwark of the Protestant faith, the 
Lion of the North, the terror of Austria, 
Gustavus the Victorious,’’ was himself a 
Roman Catholic. Some indiscreet, ill- 
tempered words which fell from Gustavus 
upon this head, coupled with a scornful 
allusion to the foppishness of Hepburn’s 
armour and apparel, and aided by the 
recollection of the way in which the post 
of honour had been taken from him at 
Marienburg, fired the Scotish blood of 
Hepburn beyond endurance. He resigned 
his commission on the instant, and bound 
himself by an adjuration that he would 
never more unsheath his sword in the 
quarrels of Sweden. Gustavus is said to 
have made some amende, and to have 
even solicited a renewal of Hepburn’s 
friendship, but in vain. The soldier of 
fortune had taken his oath. His honour 
was pledged, and could only be satisfied 
by his retirement from the Swedish camp. 
Ere he withdrew he performed various 
services fér Gustavus, in token of personal 
reconciliation, but he had sworn never 
more to draw sword on his behalf, and 
his knightly punctiliousness could be satis- 
fied only by a literal performance of the 
rash and hasty obligation. 

Hepburn quitted Gustavus at the very 
period when his services would have been 
the most valuable. He had scarcely reached 
London, whither he bent his steps on 
leaving the Swedish camp, when the Pro- 
testant hero fell on the plains of Lutzen. 
This was in 1632, some years before Great 
Britain offered employment to heroes of 
the Hepburn stamp. 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms 
in vain. 
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England was too dull for him. He pro- 
ceeded to France, where a commission 
was at once given to him as Colonel in 
the old Scottish guard, and, ‘‘ amid the 
military splendour of the French army,’ 
Mr. Grant remarks, he “could indulge 
without reprehension in that profusion 
and display which was so distasteful to 
the plain Gustavus Adolphus. The mail 
of a gentleman at that period was usually 
light and exquisitely polished, cut, and 
gilded. A white silk scarf was worn over 
the shoulder of the French officers, and 
their hair hung in profusion upon their 
shoulders and collars of rich lace, which 
were spread over gorgets of gilded steel. 
The hilts of their rapiers, the tops of their 
knee jack-boots, the housings of their 
horses and holsters, were fringed and tas- 
selled with gold or silver, and nothing 
could be more brilliant and splendid than 
the aspect of a regiment of horse or foot, 
when the sun shone on all the glittering 
points of their equipment.’’ 

Such a service must in some respects 
have been most delightful to cavaliers 
like Hepburn. . One can easily imagine 
that soldiers at once so gallant and so 
sensitive justified, if they did not give 
occasion to, the French proverb ‘ Fier 
comme Ecossais.’’ In the field Hepburn 
continued as daring as ever, and was re- 
warded for his services in a campaign 
against the Germans in Lorraine in 1634, 
by the appointment of Marechal de Camp, 
equivalent we believe to Major-General. 
In the year following he crossed the 
Rhine, and le Régiment d’ Hebron, as his 
troops were called, “son nom d’ Hepburne,” 
remarks Pére Daniel, “ étant difficile 4 
prononcer,”’ acquired the same reputation 
for invincibility which had distinguished 
the Green Coats of Gustavus Adolphus. 

It was in the midst of this blaze of 
soldierly reputation, and at the early age 
of 36 or 38, that all this gallantry was 
brought to a sudden close. The French 
were besieging Saverne, a fortified town 
near Strasbourg. A breach had been 
effected and an assault was made. It was 
a bright summer’s day, and the weather 
intensely hot. Column after column of 
French and Scotish and German troops 
poured into the breach, and were succes- 
sively mowed down. After four hundred 
men had been left amidst the crumbling 
masonry a retreat was sounded. Hep- 
burn’s tall plume had waved in the 
thickest of the fight, but he returned un- 
scathed. Two days afterwards the attempt 
was renewed, but again in vain. A third 
time the breach was mounted, and a third 
time without success. The fire of the 
batteries was redoubled, and every eye 
was eagerly bent upon a spot which had 
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proved so fatal, with desire to ascertain 
what were those peculiar defences which had 
hitherto proved impregnable. Amongst 
those who approached the walls for this 
purpose was Hepburn. His dashing 
plume and glittering armour attracted 
attention. A musketeer took aim and 
struck him in the neck; he sank to the 
earth, and was borne away by bis faithful 
countrymen. But the shot was fatal. His 
last words were expressive of regret that 
he should not be buried in that land where 
his forefathers had found rest. He was 
interred at Toul, near Nancy, and there, 
in the southern transept of a beautiful 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Nov. 7. Edward Hawkins, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. This was the first 
monthly meeting of the present session. 

A communication was read from the Earl 
of Enniskillen, on the discovery of a sin- 
gular structure, of piles and a frame-work 
of timber, in a lake in co, Roscommon. 
An artificial island had thus been formed, 
evidently at a very remote period, as ap- 
peared by the objects of bronze celts, or- 
naments, and implements of considerable 
antiquity already brought to light around 
this stockade, sufficient to form a small 
museum. Canoes, hewn from a single 
log, had also been found. 

The Rev. J. L. Petit gave a report on 
the peculiar features of Church Architec- 
ture in certain districts of France, as com- 
pared with structures of the same period 
in England, and pointed out some inte- 
resting facts connected with the progress 
of the earlier styles, especially in the 
Beauvoisis. 

Sir F. Madden read a curious notice of 
an antique intaglio found at Sessa, on the 
northern shores of the Adriatic, and used 
in the middle ages as a signet by an Italian 
nobleman of the Roggieri family, probably 
in the thirteenth century. It is setin a 
gold ring, thus inscribed, “‘ Sigillum Tho- 
masii de Rogeriis de Suessa.’’ Around the 
hoop are the following legends, ‘* Christus 
vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat, 
—et verbum caro factum est et abitavit 
in nobis,’’ (some of the words contracted.) 
This beautiful relic is now in the posses- 
sion of George Borrett, esq. of South- 
ampton. 

Mr. Hewitt described some recent ac- 
quisitions added to the Tower Armoury, 
and exhibited an unique helm, of great 
weight and extraordinary dimensions, of 
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church, may yet be seen a noble monu- 
ment erected to his memory by grateful 
France. 

Such a history offers an admirable proof 
On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride. 
A literary man who would open his eyes 
to the moral lessons by which such a 
subject is surrounded need scarcely desire 
a better theme. We will not say that Mr. 
Grant has effected all that might be de- 
sired in reference to it, but he has done 
good service in directing attention to the 
historical subject of which Hepburn’s 
biography forms part, and in many re- 
spects his labours are very commendable.* 


RESEARCHES. 


the times of Coeur-de-Lion. Armour of 
that period is of the greatest rarity, and 
this fine head-piece is believed to be a 
genuine English example. He gave an 
account also of a piece of artillery, a 
hooped gun of the earliest fashion, rescued 
from the wreck of the Mary Rose, and 
presented to the Armoury by the directors 
of the South Eastern Railway. The stone- 
shot with which it had been charged is still 
visible in the muzzle. 

Mr. Maberly produced a series of plans 
and sections of Rising Castle, Norfolk, and 
gave a short account of that fine Norman 
fortress. 

The Rev. F. Warre gave a report of 
recent explorations of the area of a British 
fortified town near Weston-super-Mare. 
The place is known as Worle Hill, situ- 
ated on the estates of Mr. Pigott, by 
whose permission extensive excavations 
were made in October last. Numerous 
circular cavities were found, supposed to 
be the remains of primeval dwellings, and 
of the same class as the Pen Pits, on the 
borders of Somerset and Wilts, described 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare, Cole’s Pits, at 
Little Coxwell, Berks, the Pit Steads on 
the Derbyshire Moors, examined by Mr. 
Bateman, and similar cavities near Whitby. 
The pits examined by Mr. Warre were 
surrounded by a facing of rude masonry, 
laid without mortar: they contained in 
many instances human remains, with frag- 
ments of pottery, and large quantities of 
grain, both wheat and barley, Charred 


* One of his great defects is in his 
mode of quoting his authorities. He 
does himself and his publisher great in- 
justice by such references as “ Schiller,’ 
‘* Puffendorf,’’ ‘‘ Harte,’”’ &c. &c. They 
stamp discredit upon a book at once, 
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wood, bones of animals used for food, &c. 
were found in abundance, but the discovery 
of skeletons appeared to shew that these 
curious pits had, at some period, been 
used as places of sepulture. 

Professor Buckman detailed the re- 
sults of late excavations at the Leauses, 
Cirencester, a locality long known as a 
mine of ancient relics, The diggings have 
lately been resumed with great success, 
extensive remains of buildings have been 
brought to light, and numerous antiquities 
of value. Subscriptions are solicited to 
carry out this undertaking with full effect. 

The collection of ancient objects and 
works of art exhibited were unusually 
numerous, comprising especially a number 
of Saxon weapons found during the pre- 
vious week at Nottingham; several im- 
plements or weapons of stone, found in 
the British Isles, particularly two stone 
weapons of unusual size and form, from 
the ancient hill-fortress called ‘‘ Cum- 
ming’s Camp,’’ co. Aberdeen, renowned 
for the exploits of the Bruce and Cuming, 
on its site. These early weapons are the 
property of the Rev. S. W. King. Some 
very singular objects of stone, of unknown 
age and use, found in excavations at Alex- 
andria, were produced by Mr. S. Pratt. Mr. 
Brackstone sent several unique objects of 
stone from the Bay of Honduras. The Hon. 
R. Neville sent some of the recent results 
of his discoveries at Little Wilbraham, 
where he has brought to light a rich 
variety of ornaments, weapons, and re- 
markable vestiges of the Anglo-Saxon age, 
now preserved at Audley End. A fac- 
simile of an inscribed slab, lately found 
in Devon, was communicated by the Duke 
of Northumberland, and pronounced by 
Mr. Westwood to be of the sixth or seventh 
century, and a curious addition to the 
early Christian memorials of the western 
counties and Wales, which he is preparing 
for publication. Mr. Faulkner produced 
fac-similes of monumental figures com- 
memorating some of the ancestors of 
General Washington, lately found in Ox- 
fordshire. he discovery had excited 
much interest, having been noticed in the 
New York journals. A remarkable “ pa- 
limpsest ’’ painting was shown by Mr. 
Payne, of Leicester, having been originally 
a portrait of Wycliffe, but painted over, 
and converted into that of ‘‘ Robertus 
Langton, doctor,” whose name appears 
concealing that of Wycliffe. This later 
work appears to be of the times shortly 
before the Reformation; and is very re- 
markable from the assemblage of pilgrims’ 
signs that it displays. The original paint- 
ing appears to be of the fifteenth century, 
and bears much resemblance to the fine 
portrait at Knole. 

10 


Edward Hussey, esq. brought a stilyard 
weight, coated with bronze, of the times 
of Henry III. ornamented with armorial 
escutcheons, the bearing of Clare, the eagle 
displayed, and a lion rampant. It was 
obtained from Oxfordshire. The Rev. J. 
M. Traherne sent casts from an inscrip- 
tion in Cheriton church, Pembrokeshire. 
pronounced by Mr. Westwood to be of 
the fifth century. A curious decorative 
tile from Ensham Abbey was exhibited 
by the last-named gentleman, representing 
a mounted knight, bearing the heater- 
shaped shield. He brought also a full- 
size fac-simile of the sculptured fascia sur- 
rounding the west doorway of Kenilworth 
church, a remarkable example of Norman 
work. A singular silver gemel ring found 
in Dorset, the legend Ave Maria being 
partly inscribed on each moiety, and legible 
only when they are united, was produced 
by the Rev. C, Bingham: Mr. Whincopp 
sent an interesting relic of the same class, 
found at Capel St. Andrew’s, near Ipswich, 
a ring with the posy—‘‘ Tout pour bien 
feyre.’”’ Mr. Sulley exhibited a fine gold 
ring with the impress of a merchant’s 
mark, and the words ‘‘ Mon cur avez,’’ 
found at St. Ann’s Well, Nottingham. 
Several matrices of seals, chiefly foreign, 
were shewn by Mr. Almack; and the Rev. 
Arthur Hussey sent a relic of the ena- 
melled work of Limoges, xiii. cent. a plate, 
now much defaced, found in digging a 
grave at Rottingdean. The completion 
of the volume of Transactions at Salisbury, 
published by Mr. Bell, Fleet Street, was 
announced. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Nov. 5. Mr. J. Collingwood Bruce 
read a paper by Mr. John Hodgson Hinde, 
upon the site of the Bremetenracum of the 
Notitia. As this subject is attracting a 
good deal of attention at present we give 
an abstract of the paper. In the enu- 
meration, in the Notitia, of the stations 
subordinate to the Duke of Britain, the 
first thirteen are given without any general 
distinctive title, but before the succeeding 
twenty-three occur the words, Item per 
lineam valli. It was natural, in the first 
instance, to look for all these on the line 
of the Wall, but it has long been ascer- 
tained that there are but seventeen, or at 
most eighteen, in immediate connexion 
with this structure. The next step was 
to seek for the remaining five or six sta- 
tions in the vicinify of the wall. Horsley 
thought he had found them in the camps 
situated on the roads leading from the Wall 
southwards. Glannibanta was assigned to 
Lanchester, Alione to Whitley, Breme- 
tenracum to Old Penrith, Olenacum to 
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Old Carlisle, and Virosidum to Ellen- 
burgh; and a degree of consistency was 
given to this theory by an inscription 
found at Whitley, in which mention is 
made of the third cohort of the Nervii, 
the very corps who, according to the No- 
titia, were in garrison at Alione. This 
is by no means however conclusive evi- 
dence. Although the cohorts were com- 
paratively stationary in their several lo- 
calities, they occasionally moved, and have 
in several instances left inscriptions in 
stations where they were not permanently 
settled. However ingenious Horsley’s 
theory it does not carry conviction with 
it ; and we are at liberty to look elsewhere, 
but within the district of the Duke of 
Britain, for the remaining stations. 

It is remarkable that an _ inscription 
which bears directly upon this subject has 
hitherto been overlooked. It is on an altar 
which was found at Ribchester. Both 
Camden and Horsley were aware of its 
existence, but they knew it only through 
the medium of a faulty transcript. Dr. 
Whitaker deciphered its still legible cha- 
racters, and furnished an interpretation 
generally satisfactory, though he was baf- 
fled by a single word, which was the one 
necessary to identify Bremetenracum with 
Ribchester. He gives the inscription thus : 


DEO SAN 
POLNAPON 
OSALVETDN 
ALE QQ SAR 
BRENETENN 
OR. DIANI 
ANTONI 

VS LEG VI 
Ic DOMV 
VELITEREIS 


Whitaker remarks, “ After the most 
attentive consideration I think the in- 
scription is to be read as follows: Deo 
sancto Apoloni Apono pro salute Domini 
Nostri Ala Equitum Sarmatarum Brene- 
tennorum Dianius Antonius, Centurio 
Legionis Sexte Victricis Domu Velitris.” 
The doctor adds, “ I suspect the word 
which follows Sarmatarum to express a 
subordinate tribe of that widely-spread 
nation the Sarmate Brenetenni; at least, 
I can assign no other meaning to it.’’ 

It is well known how easily, on a par- 
tially defaced inscription, M may be mis- 
taken for N. Now the substitution of one 
of these letters for the other in the case 
before us clears up the difficulty, and 
gives us BREMETENNOR as the abbrevia- 
tion of Bremetennoraci (Bremetenraci). 
If this reading be correct it goes far to fix 
the station at Ribchester. 

Another important piece of information 
may be gleaned from this inscription. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXVI. 
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The Notitia places at Bremetenracum a 
“‘cuneus armaturarum,’’ which Horsley 
translates, “a body of men in armour.’ 
But this description applies equally well 
to all the Roman troops in Britain. By 
supplying an initial S, and making a tri- 
fling alteration in the latter part of the 
word, ‘‘armaturarum’’ is changed into 
Sarmatarum. We are thus enabled to 
correct what appears to be an error in the 
Notitia, and to identify the Bremeten- 
racum of the document with the Bremeto- 
nacum of the Itinerary, Although the 
Ribchester inscription is the only one 
which mentions Bremetenracum as the 
name of the station, several have been 
found which place it beyond a doubt that 
the Ala Equitum Sarmatarum were in 
garrison at that place. 

Mancunium has long been identified 
with Manchester: if Bremetonacum be 
now considered as fixed at Ribchester an 
important point is gained in the unravell- 
ing of the Xth Iter. 

Horsley placed Coccium at Ribchester, 
although this left him but seventeen miles 
as the distance from thence to Manchester. 
The Itinerary distance is thirty-seven 
miles; the actual distance twenty-nine 
English or rather more than thirty-one 
Roman miles. This drove Horsley to 
suppose that there was an error in the 
Itinerary. Three circumstances militate 
against such an idea; first, the distances 
between the stations in this Iter are al- 
ready unusually great ; secondly, all copies 
of the Itinerary are agreed as to the 
figures ; and thirdly, the sum of the miles 
from station to station corresponds, with- 
in a unit, with the total mileage of the 
Iter. As we do not know that Coccium 
lay in a direct line between Mancunium 
and Bremetonacum, the actual distance of 
thirty-one Roman miles between Man- 
chester and Ribchester does not ill cor- 
respond with the Itinerary distance of 
thirty-seven. 

At Overborough there are undoubted 
remains of a Roman station, and its dis- 
tance from Ribchester nearly corresponds 
with that which the Itinerary interposes 
between Bremetonacum and Galacum. 
It is remarkable that Camden had some 
suspicion of the identity of Galacum and 
Overborough in consequence of the name 
of the rivulet on which the latter stands, 
the Lac being incorporated in the Latin 
word. 

Brough, a little to the left of Horsley’s 
direct line, will, in point of distance, answer 
very well, for the Alone of the Itinerary, 
and its name may, perhaps, be rendered 
Ad Lonam—on the Lon or Lune, whose 
waters flow past the station. Galava and 
Glanoventa have still to be provided for : 

4N 
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it is not impossible that Whitley may be 
the latter. It occupies a barren and de- 
solate spot, one ill adapted we might think 
to form the commencement of an Iter; 
but it is the centre of a valuable mineral 
district, and as such would be a place of 
importance. The road, proceeding both 
to the north and the south of it, may yet 
be traced for miles. 

Mr. G. H. Potter next read a paper de- 
scribing some excavations which he had 
made at Birdoswald, the Amboglanna of 
the Notitia, During the preceding summer 
he had Jaid bare the eastern and western 
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gateways of the station, which exhibited 
many interesting features, of which he had 
already given the society an account: 
during this excavation he had discovered 
the southern entrance, which was pre- 
viously hid by the ruins of the surround- 
ing buildings. The contiguous walls he 
found standing as high as the spring of 
the arch; several of the voussoirs lay on 
the ground; one guard chamber was in a 
very perfect state. Amboglanna was al- 
ways an interesting station; these re- 
searches render it increasingly so. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The Assembly was opened on the 4th 
Nov. when the President, in the conclud- 
ing part of the message, directly recom- 
mended the abrogation of the electoral 
law of the 3lst of May, 1850. A com- 
mittee of the Assembly reported in favour 
of its maintenance. A debate on the ques- 
tion took place on the 6th, when the mi- 
nisterial proposition was negatived by 
353 to 347, a majority of six only; in 
addition to which three members who 
meant to have voted for the proposi- 
tion were by accident excluded from the 
division; and one member who appears in 
the majority, protests that his intention 
was to have voted in the minority. On 
the 17th another important division took 
place. The Queestors made a proposition 
to deprive the President of the control of 
the army. It was negatived by 408 to 
300; and the dread of an immediate civil 
war was thereby relieved. 

The ceremony of inaugurating an eques- 
trian statue of William of Normandy, the 
Conqueror of England, took place at Fa- 
laise on Sunday Oct. 26, in presence of 
an immense crowd both of French and 
English. M. Guizot made a long speech 
on the occasion, in which he dilated on the 
superiority of the victories of peace over 
those of war, and especially eulogised the 
Crystal Palace. 

The drawing of ‘‘the Lottery of the 
Ingots of Gold,’’ by a decree of the late 
Prefect of Police, M. Carlier, took place in 
Franconi’s circus on the Champs Elysées, 
on Sunday, the 16th of November. The 
amount received for tickets was 5,455 ,099f. 

PRUSSIA. 

The statutes of the new order of Ho- 

henzollern, founded by the Prince of Ho- 


henzollern in 1841, and to be continued 
as a Prussian order, have been published. 
There are to be two branches of it, one to 
be granted by the King, the other by the 
Prince. The Prussian branch is intended 
as a memorial of the origin and extension 
of the Royal House of Prussia, ‘‘ which, 
under the assistance of Almighty God, 
has extended its sway from the rocky peak 
of the Hohenzollern to the Baltic and the 
shores ofthe Northern Ocean.’’ The order, 
therefore, is to bear the motto, ‘‘ Vom Fels 
zum Meer.’ The insignia are to display 
the Prussian eagle, besides the arms of Ho- 
henzollern and the Prussian colours. The 
chain of the order is to bear the arms of 
the burgraves of Niirnberg and the sceptre 
of the Eléctoral Arch-Chamberlain. It 
is to be bestowed on persons who shall 
contribute to the preservation of the power 
and splendour of the royal house, or ex- 
hibit special devotion to the person of the 
king or the royal family. 


HANOVER. 


Ernest King of Hanover died on the 
18th of November. His only son the 
Crown Prince, who is suffering under the 
melancholy affliction of blindness, has 
succeeded to the throne. He has formed 
a new ministry under the presidency of 
Baron Scheele. 


CANADA. 


A new Canadian ministry has been ga- 
zetted. Mr. Hincks, Mr. Taché, and Mr. 
Morris, retain their offices, as Inspector, 
Receiver, and Postmaster-General. Mr. 
A. N. Morin, the late Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, succeeds Mr. Leslie 
as Provincial Secretary. Mr. Drummond, 
the late Solicitor-General, is promoted to 
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the Attorney-Generalship East, vice Mr. 
Lafontaine, who retires into private life, 
and resumes his practice at the bar. Mr. 
Richards, member for Leeds, is appointed 
Attorney-General West, in the room of 
Mr. Baldwin. The famous Dr. Rolph, 
who was the leader of the liberal party in 
Upper Canada fifteen years ago, and who 
was implicated in the rebellion, and fled 
the country, has accepted the commis- 
sionership of the Crown Lands; and 
Mr. Malcolm Cameron has received the 
new appointment of President of Com- 
mittees of the Executive Council. These 
two are the leaders of the new party in 
Canada West, called ultra-Reformers, or 
Republicans. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The intelligence from the gold district 
at Bathurst states that some 4,000 per- 
sons were in the diggings, and 25,000/. 
worth of gold had been collected in one 
week. Gold has been discovered at a 
third place, thirty miles south of Bathurst, 
and likewise in the Pyrenees, in the ad- 
joining colony of Victoria, a hundred 
miles from Melbourne. From the com- 
mencement of the discovery it appears 
that as much as 70,000/. has been ex- 
ported. The Bathurst Free Press records 
the discovery of a block of quartz about a 
foot in diameter, weighing 75lbs., out of 
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which a lump of 60lbs. of pure gold was 
taken. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Kaffirs continue their harassing 
warfare. Of the 2nd Royals four were 
killed and sixteen wounded shortly after 
landing, in an action on the Fish River, 
on the 27th or 28th of August. A severe 
action took place on the Ist Sept. near 
Committee’s Drift, in the Fish River 
Bush; and on the 9th Sept. the most de- 
sperate engagement in the war occurred 
during the march of Col. Mackinnon: in 
the same locality Capt. Oldham, com- 
manding a detachment, was struck down 
and slain, along with two or three ser- 
geants who rushed to his rescue. The 
troops returned to King William’s Town 
on the 17th. The loss of the different 
detachments in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing was 78. Another movement was made 
against a body of the enemy, posted in the 
Kaga Mountains. Lieut.-Col. Fordyce, 
with a part of the 74th, made an advance 
upon the Kroome Bush, near the Water- 
kloof, where he twice sustained a formid- 
able attack of upwards of 2,000 Kaffirs 
and Hottentots, headed by Macomo, and 
severely punished them, without sustain- 
ing the loss of a man; but on his return 
eight of his gallant Highlanders were 
killed in a defile owing to the misconduct 
of his auxiliaries the Fingoes. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Great Ezxhibition.—A_ report, 
signed by Prince Albert as President of 
the Royal Commission, and dated the 6th 
Nov. has been presented to the Queen. 
It announces that, after defraying all ex- 
penses, a surplus will remain, which, it is 
believed, will not be less than 150,000/. 
Instead of applying this surplus to the 
establishment of similar exibitions in fu- 
ture, which was at one time contemplated, 
the Commissioners are of opinion that, 
as it has been sufficiently proved that un- 
dertakings of the kind can be made self- 
supporting, greater benefit will accrue by 
its judicious application to the general 
objects for which the Exhibition was de- 
signed ; which they consider to be, the 
furtherance of every branch of human in- 
dustry by the comparison of the processes 
employed, and the results obtained, by 
all the nations of the earth, and the prac- 
tical illustration of the advantages which 
may be derived by each country from 
what has been done by others—as also 
the increase of the means of industrial 
education and the extension of the in- 


fluence of science and art upon produc. 
tive industry. 

The Governors of the Grammar School, 
Sherborne, have presented an address of 
thanks to Earl Digby, Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county of Dorset, for his munifi- 
cent gift to the school under their charge, 
comprising the whole of the Abbey pre- 
mises and other buildings, together with 
the garden and land adjoining. The ad- 
dress states that by his Lordship’s libera- 
lity the school will now be placed in an 
entirely different position; that with his 
Lordship’s permission the premises shall 
hereafter be called the ‘‘ Digby Build- 
ings ;’’ and that a marble tablet shall be 
erected in a conspicuous position record- 
ing the noble gift and acknowledging his 
Lordship as the greatest benefactor to the 
school since its foundation by King Ed- 
ward VI. in 1550. 

Balmoral, the Highland home of her 
Majesty for four years past, is now Royal 
property. Dr. Robertson, Commissioner 
for H.R.H. Prince Albert, and Edward 
White, esq., solicitor, have come to a 
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final agreement with the trustees of the 
Earl of Fife, by which the fee simple of 
the estate has become the property of the 
Queen. 

The sale of Lord Derby’s aviary and 
menagerie at Knowsley took place in Oc- 
tober. Buyers were attracted from all the 
states of Europe. Lord Hillis the only 
English amateur of note whose attend- 
ance is mentioned. The sales neverthe- 


less brought what connoisseurs consider 
to be anything but good prices, the total 
realising only about 7,000/., while it is 
stated to have cost nearly 10,000/. per 
ann. to keep it in efficiency. The principal 
purchasers were the Zoological Society of 
London, the proprietors of Wombwell’s 
menagerie, the proprietor of the Zoological 
Gardens at Liverpool, Count Demidoff, 
and M. Vichman of Antwerp. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Oct. 29. Lyon Playfair, esq. C.B. F.R.S. 
Doctor of Philosophy, &c. to be Gentleman 
Usher to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

Oct. 31. Benjamin Hawes, esq. M.P. to be 
Dep. Secretary at War.—7th Light Dragoons, 
Major C. Hagart to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. J. M. 
Hagart to be Major.—Coldstream Guards, 
Lieut. and Capt. T. M. Steele to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Colonel.— Unattached, Major T. M. Bid- 
dulph, from 7th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Brevet, Lieut.-Col. Lord E. Hay, 7th 
Light Dragoons, to be Colonel in the Army. 

Nov. 3. Royal Marines, Col. and Sec. Comm. 
J. M. Pilcher to be Colonel Commandant: 
Lieut.-Col. S. B. Ellis, C.B. to be Colonel and 
Second Commandant ; Capt. and brevet Major 
W. Calamy to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov. 4. Charles-William Earl FitzWilliam 
elected K.G. 

Nov. 7. Alex. Williams Anderson, esq. to 
be Inspector of Schools for Trinidad.—9g1st 
Foot, Staff Surgeon of the Second Class W. 
Arden to be Surgeon.—Hospital Staff, Staff 
Surgeon of First Class A. Shanks, M.D. to 
be Deputy Inspector-general of Hospitals; 
Surgeon J. S. Chapman, from 11th Foot, to be 
Staff Surgeon First Class; Surgeon F. Reid, 
M.D. from 91st Foot, to be Staff Surgeon of 
Second Class.—Brevet, Capt. A. H. L. Wyatt, 
11th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Nov. 11. By a general Brevet bearing this 
date are promoted, to be Generals, 21 line and 
lengineer, Lieut.-Generals; to be Lieut.-Gene- 
rals, 46 line, 6 artillery, 6 engineer, and | ma- 
rine, Major-Generals; to be Major-Generals, 
57 line, 2 artillery, 3 engineer, and 3 marine, 
Colonels; to be Colonels, 97 line (2 cavalry, 
10 guards, 19 infantry, and 66 half-pay), 15 
artillery, 12 engineer, and 1 marine, Lieut.- 
Colonels ; to be Lieut.-Colonels, 84 line (3 ca- 
valry and 81 infantry), and 2 engineer, Majors; 
to be Majors, 79 line (6 cavalry, 2 guards, 
71 infantry), 21 pensioners, 17 artillery, 17 engi- 
neer, and 13 marine, Captains. 

Nov. 15. Herbert Mackworth, esq. to be an 
Inspector of Coal Mines, vice J. Kenyon Black- 
well, esq. resigned. 

Nov. 17. Royal Artillery, brevet Colonel A. 
Maclachlan to be Colonel; brevet Colonel E. 
Sabine to be Colonel; Lieut.-Colonels J. A. 
Chalmer, 9th batt. and F. R. Chesney, 3d batt. 
to be Colonels ; Capt. W. H. Pickering, 3d bat- 
talion, and Capt. J. W. Collington, Ist batta- 
lion, to be Lieut. Colonels.—Royal Engineers, 
Lieut.-Col. A. Emmett and Lieut.-Col. W. C. 
Ward to be Colonels; brevet Major T. Hore, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. T. Foster, and brevet Major 
J. 1. Hope to be Lieut.-Coloneis. 

Nov. 18. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
K.G, and Robert Shapland Baron Carew, in- 


vested with the order of St. Patrick.—10th Dra- 
goons, brevet Colonel F. C. Griffiths to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—3d Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
C. T. Van Straubenzee to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. J. T. Airey to be Major.—54th Foot, 
Major W. Y. Moore to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet 
Major J. R. Wheeler to be Major.—95th Foot, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. John Walter to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; brevet Major J. G. Champion to be 
Major.—Cape Mounted Riflemen, brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel William Sutton to be Lieut.-Colonel; 
brevet Major Thomas Donovan to be Major ; 
Col. Peter Brown, Commandant of the Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea, to be Major- 
General.—Royal Marines, Lieut.-Col. H. J. 
Murton and Lieut.-Col. Joseph Walker to be 
Colonels in the Army. 


Lord Dunsandle and Clanconel elected a Re- 
presentative of Ireland. 

Christopher Temple, esq. Q. C. to be Vice- 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Frederick Peel, esq. M.P. for Leominster, 
to be Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Francis Lewis Shaw Merewether, esq. to be 
Postmaster-General of New South Wales. 

James Brotherton, esq. barrister-at-law, (son 
of Mr. Joseph Brotherton, M.P.) to be Re- 
ceiver-General in the Inland Revenue De- 
partment. 

The Duke of Argyll to be Chancellor of the 
University of St. Andrew’s. 

Frederick Waymouth Gibbs, esq. barrister- 
at-law, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to be Preceptor to the Princeof Wales. 

Jeffery Grimwood Cozens, of Woodward 
Mortimer-lodge, esq. ‘in compliance with the 
will of his grandfather Jeffery Grimwood, of 
Cressing Temple, esq. to use the surname of 
Grimwood only, and bear the arms of Grim- 
wood quarterly with his own. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Bradford.—Robert Milligan, esq. 
York (E. Riding).—Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. W. Champneys (R. of St. Mary, 
Whitechapel),Canonry in St.Paul’sCathedral. 

Ven. T. Hill (Archdeacon of Derby), Canonry 
of Offiley and Flixton, Lichfield Cathedral. 

Ven. R. Bell, D.D. Treasurership of Waterford. 

Rev. G. Allan, Holy Trinity P.C. Hazlemere, 
Bucks. 

Rev. W. J. Allen, Michael Church P.C. Som. 

Rey. H. W. G. Armstrong, Evening Preacher- 
ship, Somerstown Chapel, St. Pancras. 
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Rey. F. Barnes, Holy Trinity P.C. Plymouth. 

Rey. G. Bellamy, Bellingham R. Northumb. 

Rev. R. Bickersteth, St. Giles-in-the-Fields R. 
London. 

Rev. T. C. Blofeld, Drayton R. w. Hellesdon 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. — Bluett, Clonlea V. diocese of Killaloe. 

Rev. C. F. Booker, Precentorship of Hull 
Parish Church. 

Rev. G. R. Brown, Maiden-Bradley P.C. Wilts. 

Rev.R. Browne,Crossboyne R. andV.dio.Tuam. 

Rev. W. Browne, Elsing R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. H. Bullivant, Pytchley V. Northamp. 

Rev. J. Bullock, High-Ham R. Somerset. 

=e. > Caskell, Holy Trinity P.C. Oswestry, 

alop. 

Rev. J Cather, Aughaval (or Westport) R. and 
V. diocese Tuam. 

Rev. W. H. Charlton, Parish Chapel P.C. St. 
Marylebone. 

Rev. J. W. Clarke, Cattistock R. Dorset. 

Rev. W. Cockin, St. George R. Birmingham. 

Rey. T. de Vere Coneys, Ballinakill R. and V. 
diocese Tuam. 

Rev. T. G. Curtler, Doverdale R. Worcestersh. 

Rev. H. W. Dancer, Aghaucon R. and V. dio. 
Killaloe. 

Rev. G. D, Doudney, Charles Chapel P.C. Ply- 
mouth. 

Rev. C. Dunne, Earl’s-Croome R. Worcestersh. 

Rev. P. Dwyer, Tullogh Prebend, dio. Killaloe. 

Rev. S. Fairles, Lurgashall R. Sussex. 

Rev. — Faulkner, Middletown P. C. diocese Ar- 
magh. 

Rev. J. Garrett, Biscathorpe R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. Gillies, St. Paul P.C. Portwood, Chesh. 

Rev. D. T. Gladstone, St. Thomas P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. C. A. Graham, Bidstone P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. C. d’Ewes Granville (P.C. of Alnwick), 
Hon. Canonry, Durham. 

Rev. C. Greenway, £t. James’ P.C. Over-Dar- 
wen, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. T. Grieve, St. Ternan’s Episcopal 
Church, Banchory-Ternan, dio. Aberdeen. 

Rev. W. Hale, Claverton R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. J. Hall, Tottenham R. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Hill, Wyke-Regis R. Dorset. 

Rey. J. C. Hilliard, Cowley R. Middlesex. 

Rey. A. D. Hilton, St. John P.C. Uxbridge- 
More, Middlesex. 

Rev. C. J. Hilton, Badlesmere R. w. Leave- 
land R. Kent. 

Rev. R. Hogg, LL.D. Drummaul, dio. Connor. 

Rey. C.J. Hughes-D’Aeth, Knowlton R. Kent. 

Rev. G. W. Huntingford, Littlemore P.C. Oxf, 

Rev. J. Hutchinson, St. Bridget P.C. Becker- 
met, Cumberland. 

Rev. J. Jones, Llanthewy-Skirrid R. Monm. 

Rey. 8. Kettlewell, St. Mark P.C. Woodhouse, 
Leeds. 

Rev. A. W. Loinsworth, Broughty-Ferry Epis- 
copal Church, dio. Brechin, and to be Synod 
Clerk of that diocese. 

Rev. W. H. M‘Causland, Inniscaltra, diocese 
Killaloe. 

Rev. R. Malone, St. Matthew P.C. Westminster. 

Rev. M. Margoliouth, St. Bartholomew P.C. 
Manchester. 

Rev. W. Mills, D.D. St. Paul R. Exeter. 

Rev. W. F. Neville (V. of Butleigh), Barton St. 
David, Canonry, Wells. 

Rey.J.O’Callaghan, KilcumminP.C. dio. Tuam. 

Rev. T. Philips, Walton V. w. Felixstow V. Suff. 

~. = Pizey, Holy Trinity P.C. Trowbridge, 

ilts, 

Rey. W. Price, Derwen R. Denbighshire. 

Rey. G. Proctor, Bennington R. Herts. 

Rev. W. Roberts, Radwell R. Herts. 

Rev. C. F. Secretan, Holy Trinity P.C. Pimlico. 

Rey. S. Smith, St. George P.C. Whitwick, Leic. 

Rey. J. Smythe, Brandeston V. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. C. Spencer, Benefield R. Northamp. 

Rey, G, Stallard, Tideford P.C. Cornwall. 
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Rev. W. Stow, Avebury V. w. Winterbourne- 
Monkton, Wilts. 

Rev. F. H. Thompson, Llanllwchaiarn V. 
Montgomeryshire. 

Rey. A. Wheeler, Old Sodbury V. Gloucester. 

Rev. T. L. Wheeler, St. Martin R. Worcester. 

Rev. F. W. White, Meare V. Somerset. 

Rev. H. Wilkinson, Wicker P.C. Sheffield. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rey. F. H. Bishop, to the Earl of Lanesborough. 
Rev. J. J. Douglas, to the Earl of Airlie. 

Rev.H. Hare, Assistant, to H.M. Forces, Malta. 
Rev. G. P. Keogh, English Church at Brussels. 
Rev. J.T. Langford, French Protestant Church, 


Bruges. 

Rev. A. R. Ludlow, Mayor of Bristol, 1851-2. 

Rey. A. Parnell, the Union, St. Alban’s. 

Rev. T. Sheppard, Chaplain Fellowship, Exeter 
college, Oxford. 

=. I. Spooner (V. of Edgbaston), to Lord Cal- 
thorpe. 

Rev. R. Vance, to the Earl of Glengall. 

Rey. T. H. Wilkins, Thrapston Union, Npnsh. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Duke of Argyll, Chancellor of St. Andrew’s 
University. 

A. Alison, Esq. Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, 1851-2. 

Rev G.H. Cooke, Second Mastership of Col- 
chester Grammar School. 

Rev. J. M. Cox, Vice-Principalship of the St. 
Mary Church College of Pastoral Theology. 
Rev. J. W. Freeborn, Head Mastership of 
Llanrwst Grammar School, Denbighshire. 
J.Jelly, Second Mastership of Middleton Gram- 

mar School, Lancashire. 

G. Jemmett, M.A. Tutor in Codrington coll. 
Barbadoes. 

E. A. H. Lechmere, B.A. Secretary to the 
Worcester Diocesan Board of Education. 

Rev. E. A. Litton, Vice-Principal of St. Ed- 
mund hall, Oxford. 

Rev. J. M‘Cosh, LL.D. Professorship of Logic 
and Metaphysics, Queen’s college, Belfast. 
Rev. — Manning, Deacon Schoolmaster, Meva- 

gissey, Cornwall. 

J. A. Ogle, M.D. Regius Professorship of 
Medicine, Tomlin’s Prelectorship of Ana- 
tomy, and Aldrichian Professorship of Ana- 
tomy in the University of Oxford. 

Rev. R. Okes, D.D. (Provost of King’s college), 
to be Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 1851-2. 

W. L. Pendered, M.A. Second Mastership of 
Brentwood Grammar School, Essex. 

Rev. G. B. Rogerson, Second Mastership of 
Bradford Grammar School. 

Rev. J. Taylor, Second Master of St. Bee’s 
School, Cumberland. 

Rev. J. Thompson, B.D. Rectorship of Lin- 
coln college, Oxford. 

Rev. C. W. Wall, D.D. Vice-Provost, Trinity 
college, Dublin, 1851-2. 

Rev. W. de Lancy West, Head Mastership 
of Brentwood Grammar School, Essex. 


Erratum.—Ante, p. 532, col. 2, line 18, read 
Rey. M. L. Lee. 





BIRTHS. 


Jan, 23, 1850. At Over Seile, Leic. the wife 
of the Rev. John Morewood Gresley, Rector of 
Seile, a son (baptized Nigel- Walsingham) ; and 
Aug. 17, 1851, a son (baptized Geoffrey-Ferrers). 

ct. 14. At Tandragee castle, her Grace 
the Duchess of Manchester, adau.——17. At 
Edinburgh, Lady Anne Charteris, a dau.—. 
18. At Windlestone hall, co. Durham, Lady 
Eden, ason.—- 19. At Woodlands, near Taun- 
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ton, the wife of the Hon. Charles Napier, a 
dau.—At Wellington, Somerset, the wife of 
Robert Arundel Were, esq. a son.——At Tot- 
hill, near Plymouth, the wife of Copleston 
Lopes Radcliffe, esq. a dau.—— 20. At Notton, 
Lady Awdry, a son.—At Lowndes sq. the 
Lady Mary Egerton, a dau.——At Coston rec- 
tory, Leic. the wife of the Hon. and Rev. John 
Sandilands, a son.—~21. At the Holt, the 
wife of Walter Jervis Long, esq. a son.——-At 
Park st. Grosvenor sq. the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Vansittart, a son.——23, At Westover, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of the Hon. William A’Court 
Holmes, a son.——At the Admiralty, the wife 
of Capt. Alexander Milne, R.N. a son.— 
26. At Churston Court, the wife of John Yarde 
Buller, esq. a dau.——28. The wife ofthe Rev. 
Dr. Mortimer, Head Master of the City of 
London School, a son.——30. AtCadland, the 
seat of A. R. Drummond, esq. Mrs. Lumley, 
of Tickhill castle, a dau.-——At Dublin, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Henry Farrant, 8ist Regt. a dau. 
—3l. At Bryanston pl. Lady Charlotte Wat- 
son Taylor, a dau.——At Frittenden, Lady 
Harriet Moore, a son. 

Nov. 1. At Pau, in the Pyrenees, Lady 
Louisa Agnew, a son.—~At Colwood house, 
Sussex, the wife of Saint John Bennett, esq. a 
son and heir. ——3. Atickworth, Lady Arthur 
Hervey, a son.—-4. At Bath, the wife of 
James Blair, esq. 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
ason.—5. At Stoke Rochford, Lady Caro- 
line Turnor, a son.——7. At Watford, North- 
amptonshire, Lady Henley, adau.——At Holk- 
ham vicarage, Norfolk, the wife of the Rey. 
Alexander Napier, a son.——-8. In Gloucester 
square, Lady Kay Shuttleworth, a son.—— 
9. At Brook st. London, the Marchioness of 
Blandford, a dau.——10. At Queen street, 
Edinburgh, Lady Blanche Balfour, a son.— 
At Mitcham, the wife of Charles Hugh Hoare, 
esq. ason.——11. At Southampton, the wife 
of Capt. W. Yolland, Royal Eng. a dau.—— 
At Buckeridge house, near Teignmouth, the 
wife of Charles Stirling, esq. a son. 
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March 14. At Otago, New Zealand, Alfred 
Chetham Strode, esq. Resident Magistrate 
and Sheriff of Otago, third son of Adm. Sir 
E. Chetham Strode, K.C.B. K.C.H. to Emily, 
second dau. of the late Wm. Barrow, esy. of 
Cottenham house, Oxfordshire. 

June 11. At Victoria, Hong — China, 
H. J. Hirschberg, M.D. to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. John White, of Morden hall, 
Surrey. 

July 3. At Masulipatam, Lieut. F. T. Haig, 
Madras Eng. to Christian-Anne, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Learmouth, esq. Wimpole street. 

Aug. 2. At Rajahmundry, E. I. Arthur 
Ridgway Poyntz, esq. H. M. 25th Regt. to 
Sibylla-Eliza, eldest dau 3; and John William 
Rideout, esq. 21st Madras N.I. to Amy, second 
dau. of George Ledwell Taylor, + of Hyde 
a square.——At Bangalore, E. I. Frederic 

Wm. Goldfrap, Lieut. 15th Hussars, only son 

of the late Rev. F. W. Goldfrap, Rector of 
Clenchwarton, Norf. to Fanny-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Capt. J. Alexander, 8th N. I. C 

5. At Florence, Major the Chevalier de 
Knebdel, in the Austrian Service, to Henrietta 
J. Paulett de Courcy, youngest dau. of the late 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. de Courcy, and granddau. of 
John 26th Lord Kinsale. 

10. At Eggintoh, Derb. the Rev. William 
H. Boothby, Vicar of Hawkesbury, Glouc. son 
of the late Rev. Charles Boothby, of Sutterton, 
Linc. to Eleanor-Jane, youngest dau. of the 
-_ Rev. John T. Fenwick, of Northfield, 

ore. 
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16, At Newfoundland, William Henry Mare, 
esq. to Esther-Isabella, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Langrishe, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

21. At Narborough, Leic. the Rev. William 
Allford, only son of W. N. Allford, esq. of 
Sherborne, to Dora-Mary, only dau. of George 
Bellairs, esq. of Narborough hall.——At Tenby, 
Charles F. Teens, esq. of Bristol, to Henrietta- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of William Llewelyn, esq. 
of Bonville’s court, Pemb. 

26. At Earsden, Northumb. the Rev. J. W. 
Watkin, M.A. Lecturer of Blyth, to Priscilla, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert John Walker, 
esq. of Romanby, near Northallerton. 

27. At Magotly, S. Farquharson, esq. to 
Anna-Margaret, third dau. of John Salmon, 
esq. ; also, at the same time, John Vidai, esq. 
to Marianne-Williams, fourth dau. of John 
Salmon, esq. of the island of Jamaica. 

Sept.4. At Launceston, Thos. Coulson, esq. 
of Penzance, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. George Moore, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
and Rector of Ladock, Cornwall.——At Ed- 
monton, William Cobbdett, esq. of the Firs, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Edw. Rowe 
Mores, esq.——At Shotesham, Norf. Edward 
Howes, esq. of Morningthorpe, to Fanny, dau. 
of Robert Fellowes, esq. of Shotesham park. 
——At Southwold, Suffolk, Rowland F. Jermyn, 
esq. Lieut. Indian Navy, to Louisa-Emily, 
youngest dau. of James Jermyn, esq. of South- 
wold.—_—At Bristol, W. H. Thompson, esq. 
Advocate, Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of S. Hemming, esq. of Merrywood hall, 
Bristol. 

9. At Maidstone, the Rev. F. Walker, M.A. 
of Worcester coll, Oxford, to Martha, youngest 
dau. of H. Godden, esq. Maidstone.——-At Net- 
tleham, Linc. the Rev. R. J. Simpson, M.A. of 
Whitburn, Durham, to Mary-Elizabeth, second 
dau. of J. Hood, esq. of Nettleham hall.——At 
Edinburgh, 'Thos. Campbell, esq. son of Colin 
Campbell, esq. of Colgrain, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Alexander Campbell, esq. of 
Possil.—Edward Goodall Stewart Griffiths, 
second son of Louis Griffiths, esq. of Marle 
hill, Cheltenham, to Emily, fourth dau. of 
Thomas Harrison Merony, esq. of Miltown 
Malbay, co. Clare. 

17. At Kennington, the Rev. William Row- 
lands, of Merthyr Tydvil, to Eliza, second 
dau. of the late ' John George, esq. Clapham 
rise. —— At West Hackney, Robert John Chas. 
Herries, esq. only son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Herries, g6th Foot, to Sarah, seventh dau. of 
Nath. Davies, esq.——At Pett, Sussex, W. D. 
Lucas Shadwell, esq. of Fairlight, to Florentia- 
Margaret-Frances, only childof the Rev. Henry 
Wynch, Rector of Pett.——At Chester, Fran- 
cis Tongue Rufford, esq. of Prescot house 
Worccestershire, to Elizabeth, only dau. 0 
John Finchett Maddock, esq. of Chester, and 
of Cae Gwyn, Carnarvonshire.——At Neucha- 
tel, Frederic Sandoz, esq of Le Locle, and of 
Islington, to Ann, third dau. of the late Wm. 
Friend, esq. of Rochester. 

18. At Broadhembury, the Hon. and Rev. 
John Gifford, Vicar of Shalford, Surrey, to 
Alice-Fanny, dau. of Edw. S. Drewe, esq. of 
the Grange, near Honiton.——At Laverstock, 
Thomas-Perrior, eldest son of John Pile 
Swayne, esq. of Steeple Langford, Wilts, to 
Caroline, second dau. of John Staples, esq. 
Belmont, near Salisbury.——At Woodbridge, 
Edward W. Pollard, esq. of Brompton square, 
surgeon, eldest son of R. B. Pollard, esq. of 
Blemell house, Brompton, to Emma-Louisa, 
eldest dau. of G. E. Thompson, esq. Wood- 
bridge.——At Scarbro’, John Whitacre Allen, 
esq. son of the late Benjamin Haigh Ailen, 
esq. of Huddersfield, to Eliza, dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Whiteside, Vicar of Scarbro’.——At Chart- 
ham, Sir Edward Poore, Bart. of Durrington, 
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Wilts, and Cuffnells, Hants, to Frances-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Riddell 
Moody, Rector of Chartham.——At Saham 
Toney, Norfolk, Drewry-Ottley, second sur- 
viving son of the Rev. W. C. Wollaston, M.A. 
Rector of East Dereham, to Mary-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of William Locke, esq.——At Bisham, 
Berks, James Hanning, esq. of Kilcrone, co. 
of Cork, to Frances-Catherine, and John 
Leach, esq. of Ivy Tower, Pemb. to Mary- 
Anne-Agnes, daus. of Henry Skrine, esq. of 
Stubbings, Berks.——At St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
John Henry Wagner, esq. late of the 5th 
Fusiliers, to Margaret, widow of the Rev. J. 
Mossop, Rector of Hothfield, Kent.——At St. 
Peter’s Pimlico, Douglas Du Bois, esq. of Doc- 
tors’ commons and Brompton crescent, second 
son of the Jate Edward Du Bois, esq. to Fran- 
ces-Kate, elder dau. of George Freer, esq. M.B. 
of Coleshill st.——At Trinity Church Maryle- 
bone, George Bulpett, esq. barrister, to Lydia- 
Bowey, only child of the late Charles Lloyd, 
esq. of Brompton, formerly of the Bengal 
Civil Service.——At Blofield, Norf. the Rev. 
Henry Temple Frere, to Sarah-Maria-Heath, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Heath Jary, esq. 
of Blofield lodge.——At Welton, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. Leonard Calder Wallich, M.A. of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, to Frances-Maria, 
eldest dau. of John Wilkinson, esq. of the 
Grange, Welton.——At St. Peter’s Church, 
Eaton sq. Robert Chatfield Hankinson, esq. of 
Derby, to Louisa-Anne, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Scott, esq. of Colney hall, Norfolk.——At Ful- 
ham, the Rev. Alfred Robinson, B.A. Curate 
of Lockerly, Hants, to Ann-Sophia, eldest dau. 
of Charles Smith, esq. of Fulham.——At Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Edward Speakman, esq. of Man- 
chester, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas M‘Kenzie, esq. M.D. of Newcas- 
tle-under-Lyne.——At Eccles, Rev. W. B. 
Riland Bedford, Rector of Sutton Coldfield, 
Warw. to Maria-Amy, youngest dau. of Joseph 
Houson, esq. 

21. At Langley, Bucks, the Marquess of 
Chandos, to Caroline, only dau. of Robert 
Harvey, esq. of Langley park. 

22. At Ramsgate, Alfred Lowe, esq. Consul 
for America at Civita Vecchia, Roman States, 
to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Paul Balme, esq. 
of Mile end.——At Cheltenham, Arthur W. 
Jones, esq. Bombay Civil Serv. son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Jones, K.C.B. to 
Marianne-Russell, third dau. of the late Major 
F. R. Eager, H. M. 31st Regt.——At St. Peter’s 
Eaton sq. Hugh Wood, esq. of Westbourne st. 
Hyde park gardens, to Kila, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Bushby, esq. of Halkin street. 

23. F. H. Bathurst Phillips, esq. Royal Art. 
to Kate, second dau. of the Rev. Thomas Fea- 
therston, and niece of Sir George Featherston, 
Bart. Ardagh house, co. Longford.——At West- 
minster, Major Henry Paget, second sen of 
the late Gen. the Hon. Sir Edw. Paget, G.C.B. 
to Anna, youngest dau. of the late Gen. Sir 
George Walker, Bart. G.C.B.——At Alderley, 
Cheshire, the Earl of Airlie, to Henrietta- 
Blanche, second dau. of Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley.——At Claines, Wore. the Rev. John Par- 
sons Hastings, M.A. Chaplain of Trinity coll. 
Cambridge, and to the Bishop of Llandaff, to 
Constance-Penelope, eldest dau. of James Best, 
esq. of Worcester.——At Fetcham, Surrey, the 
Rev. Henry John Bolland, Rector of Sidding- 
ton,Glouc. to Frances-Elizabeth-Barnard, third 
dau. of J. B. Hankey, esq. of Fetcham park. 
~—At Chelsea, Franz: Thimm, esq. eldest son 
of Lieut. Carl Thimm, of Berlin, to Horatio, 
only dau. of the late Lieut. Horace Mathias, 
R. Art.——At the Holy Trinity, Cloudesley sq. 
Henry Parker Hutchinson, esq. youngest son 
of the Rev. James Hutchinson, of Chelmsford, 
to Sophia, only dau. of the late Wm. Nugent 
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Comyn, esq. of Burrin, Clare.——At Dublin, 
Simeon Ussher, esq. third son of Capt. R. B. 
Ussher, of Dublin, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau, 
— Morris, of Lurgan, co. Armagh, soli- 
citor. 

24. At Grinley-on-the-Hill, Notts, Thomas 
Wharton. Emerson, esq. youngest son of the 
late A. L. Emerson, esq. M.D. formerly of 
West Retford house, to Mary, second dau. of 
the late Robert Corringham, esq. of Misterton. 
——At All Souls’ Langham pl. George Athin- 
son, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Mary-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Edward Scott, D.D. of Worton hall, Isle- 
worth.——At St. Pancras, Arthur John Joyce, 
esq. to Emily, dau. of the Rev. Frederick 
Gardiner, Rector of Combhay, Somerset. 

25. At St. Margaret’s Westminster, George 
Edw. Cottrell, esq. of Lincoln's inn, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of Edward S. Stephenson, esq. of 
Great Queen street. —-At Greenwich, Charles 
James Busk, to Elizabeth, only dau. of John 
Westly, esq. of St. Petersburg.——At Bossall, 
the Rev. Fred. Osborne Smith, Incumbent of 
Sewerby and Grindall, to Elizabeth-Telfer, 
eldest dau. of the late Andrew Veitch, esq. M.D. 
of Horncastle. ——At Liverpool, the Rev. J. S. 
Howson, M.A. Principal of the Collegiate In- 
stitution, to Mary, eldest dau. of John Crop- 
per, esq.—At Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, 
Henry Strickland, esq. of Parkhurst, to Eve- 
lina, eldest dau. of Capt. N. C. Travers.—— 
At Charlton Kings, Glouc. Hugh-Darby, only 
son of the Rev. Edward Pryse Owen, M.A. of 
Bettus hall, Montg. and Cheltenham, to Har- 
riet-Eliza, only dau. of the late Samuel Smith, 
esq. Hon. E.I.C.S. Madras, and granddau. of 
the late Sir James Annesley. 

26. AtSt. John’s Notting hill, the Rev. John 
Arundell Leakey, eldest son of James Leakey, 
esq. of Exeter, to Henrietta-Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late M. Henri Francois Porret, of 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. —— At the Catholic 
Chapel, Shepton Mallet, and afterwards at 
East Horrington, Som. the Lord Hunting- 
tower, to Catherine-Elizabeth-Camilla, young- 
est dau. of Sir Joseph Burke, Bart. of Glinsk- 
castle, co. Galway.——At Isle of Man, the Rey. 
Henry Macdougall, M.A. Chaplain to H. M. 
Forces at Nassau, Bahamas, to Frances-Hale, 
second dau. of Major Bacon, of Seafield. 

27. At Glympton, Oxon, Cadwallader Blay- 
ney Mitchell, esq. surgeon, of Deddington, 
Oxon, son of Richard Mitchell, esq. of Mo- 
naghan, Ireland, to Harriet-Elizabeth, dau. of 
the Rev. Thos. Nucella, M.A. Rector of that 
place.— At St. Marylebone, yA Sidney, 
esq. of Lincoln’s inn fields, to Elizabeth-Ann, 
dau. of John Apsley Sidney, esq. of Beaumont 
street, Portland place. 

29. At Brompton, and the Roman Catholic 
Church, Cadogan st. Hugo Baron Von Reins- 
perg, Austrian service, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late W. Hale, esq. Shiplake court, Oxon. 
--—At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. John 
Thorold, M.A. Fellow of Trinity college, and 
Lecturer at St. Peter’s at Abthen, Lincoln’s 
inn, to Miss Tressgrey Ward, aunt to Wm. 
Ward, esq. New Road, Lincoln.—At Paris, 
Charles Marsh Lee, esq. solicitor, of Salisbury, 
to Helen, dau. of the late Sir John Chetwode, 
Bart. M.P.——George-Ketchley, eldest son of 
George Essell, esq. of Rochester, to Cathe- 
rine-Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of William James 
Scudamore, esq. of Tramore, co. Waterford. 

30. At Teignmouth, South Devon, Frederick 
Wale, esq. 48th Regt. B.N.I. son of the late 
Gen. Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B. of Little Shel- 
ford, Camb. to Adelaide, fourth dau. of the 
late Edward Prest, esq. of York.——At Pitting- 
ton, Hallgarth, Mildmay Clerk, esq. of Sprat- 
ton, Northamptonshire, to Isabella, second 
dau. of Col. Tower, of Elemore hall, Durham. 
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——At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. Cyril 
Randolph, only son of the Rev. George Ran- 
dolph, Rector of Coulsdon, Surrey, to Frances- 
Selina, eldest dau. of the late Lionel Charles 
Hervey, esq.——At St. Pancras, the Rev. John 
Vibert, Curate of Chaddington, Oxon, to Fran- 
ces, dau. of the late Mr. Major Ainger, of 
Blackfriars.——At Barham, John Fish Pow- 
nall, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at-law, to 
Charlotte-Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Harrison, Incumbent of Nonington- with - 
Womenswould.——At White Ladies Aston, 
the Rev. J. Pocock, Rector of Rouslench, 
Wore. third son of the late Sir George Pocock, 
and grandson of the late Adm. Sir George 
Pocock, K.B. to Lydia-Louisa, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Dannett, of Worcester. 
——At Ramsbury, Wilts, the Rev. W. Mor- 
timer Heath, Rector of Lytchet Matravers, 
Dorset, to Emma, only dau. of the Rev. Arthur 
“—. of Ramsbury. At St. Marylebone, 
R. Prescot Appleyard, esq. to Emma, second 
dau. of the late Gen. Horsford.——At Sutton, 
William, youngest son of James Burchell, esq. 
of Gordon sq. to Elizabeth-Marian, second 
dau. of the late Jonathan Hayne, esq. 

Oct.1. At Stockwell, John Day, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth- 
Catherine, second surviving dau. of Alexander 
Day, esq. R.M. of Park road, and granddau. 
of the late Rev. Samuel Ashe, Rector of Lang- 
ley Burrell, Wilts.——At Priors Salford, the 
Rev. W. Morton, M.A. Curate of Bidford, to 
Sarah-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Boultbee, Vicar of Priors Salford and Bidford. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Sheffield 
Neave, esq. son of the late Sir Thomas Neave, 
Bart. to Mary-Henrica, dau. of D. R. Morier, 
esq. late H. M. Minister Plenip. in Switzer- 
land.——At Christchurch, Highbury, George 
B. Medley, esq. of Highbury park, to Philippe- 
Anne, fourth dau. of the late ‘Thomas Mac 
Cord, esq. of Curraghmore, Wexford, Ireland. 
——aAt Woolwich, Charles Berners Hallward, 
esq. son of the Rev. John Hallward, Rector of 
Swepstone, Leic. to Elizabeth-Anne, only sur- 
viving dau. of Peter Morgan, esq. of H. M. 
Dockyard, Woolwich.——At Clapham, the Rev. 
Charles Campe, Incumbent of Christchurch, 
Wellington, Salop, to Mary, only child of the 
late Joshua Battye, esq. of Ely pl.——At Nor- 
land, Kensington, Henry Smith Bruce, esq. 
late surgeon in the Madras Army, to Sarah- 
Frances, dau. of the late Col. John Wilson, 
and relict of Capt. Wm. Scafe, both of the 
Madras Establishment.—— At Langley, Bucks, 
Arthur-Henry, second son of W. 8. Browning, 
esq. of Smithfield bars and Langley, to Ellen 

th, of Southend Manor House, Langley, 
fourth dau. of the late George Booth, esq. of 
the Mornington road, Regent’s park.——At 
St. Helen’s Church, Mr. James Dale, of Upper 
Thames st. London, to Elizabeth-Ives, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. John Spence, M.A. Rector 
of East Keal, and Vicar of Winceby, Linc.—— 
At Camberwell, Thomas Little, esq. youngest 
son of James Little, esq. of America square, 
to Lilla-Charlotte, fourth dau. of John Cocke- 
rell, esq. of Camberwell.——At Gower, D. J. 
Williams, esq. of Dorchester place, Blandford 
square, surgeon, to Jane-Walters, eldest dau. 
of the late J. M. Voss, esq. banker, Swansea. 

2. At Swaffham, Norfolk, Robert Temple 
Frere, esq. of Queen st. Mayfair, to Theresa- 
Arabella-Fanny, only dau. of the late Rev. 
William Dowell, Vicar of Horn Lacy, Heref. 
—At Boulogne-sur-Mer, W. H. Thompson, 
esq. only sonof W. Thompson, esq. of Kilham, 
Yorkshire, and nephew of Sir Warwick Hele 
Tonkin, to Eliza-Florence, eldest daughter of 
the late John Davis, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 
——At Plymouth, Lieut.-Col. Whipple, R. M. 
to Honora-Ridge, youngest dau. or the late 
R * Squire, solicitor, —— At Halberton, 
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Richard Frederick Prati, esq. second son of 
the Rev. John Pratt, Rector of Seddlescombe, 
Sussex, to Agnes, fifth dau. of the late John 
Were Clarke, esy. of Bridwell house.——At 
Tottenham, the Rev. Frederick Wm. Bromby, 
M.A. third son of the Rev. J. H. Bromby, 
Vicar of Hull, to Mary-Anne, youngest dau. 
of Joseph Philips, esq. of West Green, Tot- 
tenham.—At Trinity Church Marylebone, 
Joshua, youngest son of Joshua Walker, esq. 
of Upper Harley st. to Mary-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Edward Smith Ellis, esq. of 
the H.E.I.C.S. and of Hyde park st.——At 
Kensington, Adam-Clarke, third son of the 
late Hon. James Hook, of Sierra Leone, to 
Charlotte-Ann, younger dau. of the late Chas. 
Hennell, esq. of the Inner Temple, and Old 
Brompton.——At Wednesbury, James Bailey, 
esq. of Wednesbury, to Marianne, only child 
of the late Stephen Price, esq. of London, and 
niece of George Lees, esq. of Wednesbury.—— 
At Harrow, James Dixon, esq. of Broad st. 
buildings, to Mary-Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir Francis Simpkinson, Q.C.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. John James Faithfull, 
esq. Bombay Army, eldest son of the late 
Major-General Henry Faithfull, H.E.1.C.S. to 
Mary-Anne, widow of Robert Frith, esq. of 
Bombay.——At St. James’s Hyde park, Henry 
Walpole J. Dashwood, esq. Lieut. Royal Artil- 
lery, to Georgiana-Mary, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Hickman, esq. of Gloucester terr. Hyde park. 
——At Paddington, Hector S. M‘Neill, esq. 
of Caramena, Donegal, eldest son of the late 
Major M‘Neill, 17th Lancers, to Charlotte- 
Richardson, dau. of the late Major Moore, 4th 
Dragoons. 

4. At Chelsea, Henry Bentley Wrivxon, esq. 
Capt. in his Highness the Nizam’s army, to 
Mary-Grevis, third dau. of Demetrius Grevis 
James, esq. of Ightham Court, Kent, and Oak 
Field Court, Tunbridge wells.——At Brixton, 
William F. Powell, esq. to Sarah-Ann, fourth 
dau. of John Charles Farebrother, esq. of 
Lambeth.—At Eastbourne, the Rev. Henry 
Owen, Rector of Heveningham, Suffolk, to 
Annie, second dau. of the late Davies Gilbert, 
esq. of Tredea, Cornwall, and Eastbourne, 
Sussex, M.P. for Bodmin,——At St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse, Joseph Messenger, esq. of Folke- 
stone, and Essex st. Strand, architect, to Jane, 
4th dau. of David Napier, esq. of Millwall 
house, Poplar. 

6. At Hockworthy, Devon, the Rev. John 
Turner, Rector of Ashbrittle and Stoke-Pero, 
Somerset, to Isabella-Mary, widow of Capt. 
William Alder, R.N. of Ilfracombe.—-At St. 
John’s, Hyde park, Sir Charles Marshall, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, to Mary, widow of 
John Cox, esq. of Hyde park street. 

7. AtGreat Amwell, Herts, Gilbert-Charles, 
sixth son of Stafford Northcote, esq. of Am- 
well grove, to Emma-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Edwards, esq. of Clapham 
common.—At St. Pancras, Charles John, 
second son of William Leaf, esq. of Park hill, 
Streatham, to Isabella-Ellen, eldest dau. of 
John Tyas, esq. of Guildford street.——At St. 
Pancras, Wm. Rush, esq. of Beaumont street, 
son of the Rev. H. J. Rush, Rector of Crow- 
hurst, Sussex, to Anna-Spencer, only child of 
Chas. Summers, esq. Euston sq.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. William Carus, 
Senior Fellow of Trinity college, Camb. and 
Vicar of Romsey, to Maria-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Edward Selwyn, Rector of 
Hemingford Abbots.——At St. Mary’s Bryan- 
ston sq. 7 od M‘ Mahon, eldest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, Bart. K.C.B. to 
Dora-Paulina, youngest dau. of Evan Hamil- 
ton Baillie, esq. of Gloucester place.——At 
Lancaster, the Rev. J. Baldwin, M.A. of Dal- 
ton, near Ulverstone, to Mary-Anne, second 
dau. of John Bond, esq. of Lancaster. 
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Rieut Hon. Coaries Hope. 

Oct. 30. At his house in Moray-place, 
Edinburgh, in his 89th year, the Right 
Hon. Charles Hope, of Granton, Lieut.- 
General of the Royal Archers of Scotland, 
and a Member of the Honourable Board 
of Trustees for Manufactures, &c. 

This gentleman was a great-grandson of 
the first Earl of Hopetoun ; being the 
eldest son of John Hope, esq. a merchant 
in London and M.P. for co. Linlithgow, 
(younger son of the Hon. Charles Hope 
of Craigie hall, also M.P. for co. Linlith- 
gow,) by Mary, only daughter of Eliab 
Breton, of Norton, co. Northampton, esq. 
by Mary, daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
William Wolstenholme, of Forty Hall, co. 
Middlesex, Bart. He was born. on the 
29th June, 1763. His two younger bro- 
thers were the late Lieut.-General Sir 
John Hope, G.C.H., and the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir William Johnstone Hope, 
G.C.B.; both of whom left issue. 

The family, however, have been chiefly 
distinguished as lawyers, from the time 
of their famous ancestor Sir Thomas 
Hope, the covenanting Lord Advocate of 
Charles I., who pled in court with two of 
his sons as judges on the bench. To this 
zra, we believe, is traced the extraordinary 
privilege—now rarely exercised, for the 
Lord Advocate to plead uncovered before 
the court. 

Following this hereditary bias, Mr. 
Charles Hope was admitted a member 
of the faculty of advocates in 1784. In 
1786 he was appointed Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate of Scotland; in 1791 Sheriff of the 
county of Orkney and Zetland; and in 
1801 his Majesty’s Advocate. At the 
general election in 1802 he was returned 
to Parliament for the borough of Dum- 
fries. He resigned that seat at the close 
of the same year, in order to stand asa 
candidate for the city of Edinburgh, when 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundas (then one 
of the representatives of the city) was 
created Viscount Melville. Mr. Hope 
was elected without opposition; and sat 
for Edinburgh during two sessions. On 
the 20th Nov. 1804 he was appointed a 
Lord of Session and Lord Justice Clerk. 
In 1822 he was advanced to the offices of 
Lord Justice General and Lord President 
of the Court of Session; and was sworn a 
Privy Conncillor. He retired from his 
judicial functions in 1841. 

On the formation of the Edinburgh vo- 
lunteers, Mr. Hope was appointed, by 
commission dated 26th May, 1803, one of 
the Licut.-Colonels of the First regiment, 
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which was brought, by his unremitted at- 
tention, to a high state of discipline. 

Mr. Hope was, with the exception of 
the present Lord Panmure, the oldest sur- 
viving member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, with which he had 
been connected for fifty-seven years. He 
was also a member of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, but since his retirement 
from the bench he had ceased to take any 
active part in its proceedings. 

Mr. Hope married, August 8, 1793, his 
cousin, Lady CharlotteHope, eighth daugh- 
ter of John second Earl of Hopetoun ; and 
by that lady, who died on the 22nd Jan. 
1834, he had issue four sons and seven 
daughters: 1. the Right Hon. John Hope, 
now Lord Justice Clerk and President of 
the Court of Session, who married Miss 
Irving, and has issue a son and daughter ; 
2. Elizabeth, unmarried; 3. Capt. Charles 
Hope, R.N. who married, in 1826, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral W. H. 
Webly-Parry, R.N. and by that lady, who 
died in 1836, has issue a son and two 
daughters; 4. Sophia; 5. James Hope, 
esq. who married, in 1828, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Right Hon. David 
Boyle, Lord Justice General and Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, and has issue 
a numerous family; 6. Charlotte; 7. Jane- 
Melville; 8. Major William Hope, who 
married, in 1835, Miss Statyra Livedos- 
tro, and has issue; 9. Margaret; 10. Anne 
Williamina, married, in 1829, to Hercules 
James Robertson, esq. and died in 1842; 
and 11. Louisa-Augusta-Octavia, unmar- 
ried. 





Tue Hon. Toomas Kenyon. 

Nov. 4. At his residence, Pradoe, co. 
Salop, aged 71, the Hon. Thomas Kenyon. 

He was the third son of Lloyd first 
Lord Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, by Mary third 
daughter and coheir of George Kenyon, 
esq. of Peel Hall, Lancashire, and was 
born Sept. 27, 1780. 

He was a member of Christ church, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree 
June 3, 1801. Having married in 1803 a 
sister of the late William Lloyd, esq. of 
Aston Park, near Oswestry, he fixed his 
residence in Shropshire, where he became 
an active and useful magistrate. For 
nearly twenty years he filled the important 
situation of Chairman of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, with honour and credit 
to himself, and in a manner that gave ge- 
neral satisfaction, both in regard to the 
due direction of the -_ affairs of the 
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county, as also to the honest, upright, and 
discriminative method in which he admi- 
nistered public justice. His charges to 
the jury were at all times concise and per- 
spicuous, and evinced care and painstak- 
ing of the matter which he had to eluci- 
date, as well as a strong mind, added to 
much perception of character ; in fact, his 
legal knowledge, judicial ability, and apti- 
tude for sessions business, was probably 
unsurpassed by any chairman in the king- 
dom. 

In the autumn of last year, finding age 
and infirmities increasing upon him, he 
tendered his resignation of the office into 
the hands of his brother magistrates, by 
whom it was received with, reluctance and 
regret. An address, expressive of the 
cordial thanks of the magistrates of Shrop- 
shire, was accordingly, at the Michaelmas 
Sessions, unanimously voted to him for 
his valuable services, to which Mr. Philli- 
more, as leader of the sessions bar, joined 
in a forcible and elegant eulogy in testi- 
mony of his merit, ‘‘ For,’’ said the learned 
gentleman, “ Mr. Kenyon possessed, in 
an eminent degree, the firmness and sa- 
gacity to which, as every lawyer knows, 
he had an hereditary title. Proud of a 
spotless reputation, which had been be- 
queathed to him by his father, he was 
careful to transmit that noblest of all 
patrimonies unimpaired to his posterity ; 
and as the great Athenian made it his 
chief boast that for his sake no citizen 
had ever put on mourning, so might Mr. 
Kenyon say with truth, that no sentence 
of his ever drew a tear from innocence. 
No man’s soul vibrated more instinctively 
to the touch of humanity—no man had a 
readier eye for pity—he won the heart 
while he punished the offence of the cri- 
minal—and the.people saw that in his 
hands the rod of justice was wielded from 
necessity, not from inclination. These 
qualities could not but go far to give him 
credit with the inhabitants of th neigh- 
bourhood, and a strong hold .n their 
affections ; for, divided as we are in po- 
litical opinion, every Englishman loves 
and respects an upright judge. But this 
is not all; for he might say that, under 
his control, there always prevailed in this 
court that liberal urbanity, and that re- 
gard to the refinements and courtesies of 
life, by which intercourse among gentle- 
men, whatever be their relative duties, 
ought always to be distinguished. There 
was that trust and confidence between the 
bench and the bar which so materially 
assists the administration of justice, which 
secures the dignity of the one and exalts 
the character of the other.’’ 

In addition to his magisterial duties 
Mr. Kenyon was ever prominent in most 


matters of importance connected with the 
county of Salop ; indeed his perfect know- 
ledge of public business rendered his ser- 
vices in such cases peculiarly efficient and 
acceptable. Nor was he less ready when 
occasion required in promoting the in- 
terests of the town of Shrewsbury; for 
his name and influence will be found thus 
usefully associated during a long series of 
years, and as having two, or three times 
a week, like a true resident gentleman, 
driven his carriage, four in hand, into the 
town. The town of Oswestry, in the 
more immediate vicinity of his country 
mansion, was also in like manner favoured 
by his support, and of that place he 
was elected mayor in 1814, and subse- 
quently high steward of the borough. He 
served the office of treasurer of the Salop 
Infirmary in 1818, and was also a trustee 
of the Royal Free Grammar School and 
other public institutions in Shrewsbury. 

Among the testimonials of respect pre- 
sented to Mr. Kenyon in appreciation of 
his useful services may be mentioned, in 
1807, a splendid sword, the gift of the 
non-commissioned officers and privates of 
the 4th company of Shropshire Volunteer 
Infantry, ‘‘ To their Captain the Hon. 
Thomas Kenyon, as a token of their high 
esteem and sincere attachment.’”’ Mr. 
Kenyon held also, for some time, the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel in the North Shrop- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, until govern- 
ment resolved to abolish that commission, 
when he, in common with other officers 
of a similar rank, resigned. On this oc- 
casion the members of the Oswestry squad- 
ron, in testimony of their esteem, and ‘ in 
gratitude to his uniform kind attention to 
the squadron,”’ gave him an elegant silver 
coffee-pot and stand. He afterwards took 
the rank of Major, which he continued to 
hold until the last two years. In 1836 
the inhabitants of the town and vicinity of 
Oswestry presented him with a superb 
candelebrum, asa token of ‘ gratitude and 
esteem’’ for his services as their High 
Steward. Having also long taken much 
interest in the well-doing of road-coachmen 
and guards he received in 1842, from that 
useful and respectable body and now 
nearly extinct class of men, a superbly 
embussed piece of silver plate. Thus he 
gained and secured the general respect of 
all classes ; nor could it be otherwise, for 
his disposition was kind and humane, 
joined to a noble frankness and affability 
of manner,—indeed benevolence was de- 
picted in his countenance, and his fine 
ample forehead denoted an intellectual 
mind within. 

Mr. Kenyon married, April 12, 1803, 
Louisa-Charlotte, second daughter of the 
Rev. John Robert Lloyd, of Aston Park, 
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Salop; and by that lady, who is still 
living, he had issue twelve children, of 
whom seven sons and two daughters sur- 
vive. Their names were as follow: 1. 
Lloyd Kenyon, esq. who died unmarried 
Jan. 1, 1836, in his 32d year; 2. Thomas 
Kenyon, esq. born in 1805; 3. John 
Robert Kenyon, D. C. L., Vinerian Pro- 
fessor of Common Law in the University 
of Oxford and Recorder of Oswestry ; he 
married in 1846 Mary-Eliza, only daugh- 
ter of Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. 
Keeper of the Antiquities and Coins in 
the British Museum, and has issue; 4. 
Mary, who died in 1825, in her 16th year ; 
6. Charlotte, married in 1833 to the 
Rev. John Hill, next brother to Lord 
Viscount Hill, and has issue ; 7. William 
Kenyon, esq. who married in 1845 Frances 
daughter of Robert Aglionby Slaney, esq. 
M.P. for Shrewsbury ; 8. the Rev. Charles 
Orlando Kenyon, who married in 1844 
Matilda-Eloisa, only daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Calverley Cotton, cousin to Lord 
Viscount Combermere, and has issue; 9. 
Arthur-Richard ; 10. Emma-Jane; 11. 
Henry, who died in 1827, aged five years ; 
and 12. Rowland-Whitehall, born in 1824. 
His remains were interred Nov. 12th 
in the family vault in the churchyard at 
Westfeiton, co. Salop. a" 





Joun Epmunp DowpeEswELt, Esa. 

Nov, 11. At his seat, Pull Court, Wor- 
cestershire, in the 80th year of his age, 
John Edmund Dowdeswell, esq. M.A. a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple ; formerly a 
Master in Chancery and M.P. for Tewkes- 
bury. 

Mr. Dowdeswell’s father was the Right 
Hon. William Dowdeswell, M.P. for Wor- 
cestershire, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during the Administration 
of the Marquess of Rockingham, in 
1765 and 1766, and married Bridget, 
youngest daughter of Sir William Cod- 
rington, Bart. He died in 1775, leaving 
a widow and 15 children, the youngest 
of whom was John Edmund, the subject 
of the present memoir, born March 3, 
1772. The other sons of the right hon. 
gentleman were Thomas, who entered 
early into the military service of his 
country, and owing to the hardships he 
experienced while upon active service with 
his regiment in America, he became totally 
blind before he attained his 33d year; he 
married Magdalena, youngest daughter 
of Adm. Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart. and 
died without issue on the 11th Nov. 1811. 
William was a General in the army, and 
was celebrated for his fine collection of 
books and rare prints ; he died on the Ist 
Dec. 1828, (see a memoir of General Dow- 
deswell in Gent. Mag. vol. xcrx., i. 180 ;) 
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when the family estates in Worcestershire 
and Gloucestershire devolved on the gen- 
tleman we now commemorate, those in 
Lincolnshire being inherited by his elder 
brother Edward-Christopher, a Doctor in 
Divinity, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Rector of Stanford Rivers, Essex, who 
died in 1849. The eldest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, was married to the late Sir William 
Weller Pepys, Baronet, father of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Worcester and of the late 
Lord Chancellor Cottenham. 

Mr. Dowdeswell was educated at West- 
minster School, where he entered in 1779, 
and removed to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1789. During his residence at the 
university, a Writership in India was 
tendered for his acceptance by his father’s 
friends, the Duke of Portland and the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke; but on con- 
sulting the head of his college, the cele- 
brated Dr. Jackson, Dean of Christ Church, 
he was induced to decline the offer. He 
graduated B.A. May 16, 1793, and M.A. 
Nov. 2, 1795. 

Having chosen the profession of the 
law, he became a pupil of the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and was called to the 
bar by the Society of the Inner Temple, 
May 6, 1796. After long and assiduous 
study in the Court of Chancery, he ob- 
tained considerable practice, and rose to 
eminence in the profession which he had 
adopted. Among the several distinguished 
men who placed themselves under his 
guidance in their studies as pupils in this 
branch of the law was his nephew, Charles 
Pepys, Eari of Cottenham, successively 
Master of the Rolls and Chancellor of 
England. Mr. Dowdeswell was for some 
time a Commissioner of Bankrupts; and 
in 1820 h. was appointed to the office of 
Master in Chancery, by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

Soon after the illness and retirement of 
the Earl of Cottenham, Mr. Dowdeswell, 
being senior master, resigned his office, 
the duties of which he had performed 
during the long period of thirty years, 
with great zeal and ability, united to uni- 
form kindness and courtesy to all who 
were professionally engaged in his office. 
Upon the occasion of his retirement, he 
was addressed, by his brother Masters, in 
terms of affectionate attachment and es- 
teem. He was also addressed by the 
most eminent solicitors of London, who 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
express to him their ‘“‘ deep sense of the 
great ability and discretion with which he 
had discharged his important duties, and 
at the same time to acknowledge the 
marked courtesy which they, and their 
branch of the profession, had invariably 
experienced at his hands.’’ 
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In a leading article of the Morning 
Chronicle, of Dec. 13, 1847, commenting 
‘* on the merits of the respective claims 
of members of the Equity bar to the im- 
portant judicial office of the Mastership 
in Chancery,” the writer, after some 
lengthened observations on the ‘‘ noto- 
riously inefficient state of the offices of 
the Masters,’’ thus alludes to some of the 
senior ones—‘‘ Mr. Dowdeswell and Mr. 
Farrer, though entitled by their advanced 
age to retiring pensions, are universally 
respected and esteemed as Judges, espe- 
cially Mr. Dowdeswell, whose experience, 
despatch of business, and singular official 
qualities, and sound sense, are above all 
praise.’’ : 

In 1798 Mr. Dowdeswell became Re- 
corder of Tewkesbury, and he performed 
the duties of that office with zeal and 
efficiency until the year 1833, when he 
resigned. He was first chosen a repre- 
sentative in Parliament for the borough 
of Tewkesbury in 1812 ; was re-elected to 
the five succeeding Parliaments, and con- 
tinued its representative for upwards of 
twenty years. He gave his general sup- 
port to the administrations of Mr. Per- 
ceval, Lord Liverpool, and the Duke of 
Wellington. He voted in favour of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and against the Claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. He also, upon the hustings at 
Tewkesbury, opposed the popular cry of 
— The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill;’’ and yet (a rare instance at 
that period of immense excitement) was 
returned at the then general election by a 
considerable majority over the present 
Lord Sudeley, one of the Reform can- 
didates. This, however, was not considered 
a triumph over Reform principles at 
Tewkesbury, but as an especial mark of 
the general esteem with which Mr. Dow- 
deswell was personally regarded in that 
town and neighbourhood. 

After relinquishing his official duties, 
Mr. Dowdeswell sought retirement in the 
country, where he enjoyed, to the last, 
social intercourse with his neighbours. 
He was steady in his friendships, cheerful 
in general society, kind and considerate 
to all around him, and universally loved 
and respected. Mr. Dowdeswell married 
Miss Carolina Brietzcke, who died in 1845, 
and has left one son and one daughter. 
William, his elder and only surviving son, 
who represented Tewkesbury in Parlia- 
ment from 1835 to 1849, succeeds to the 
family estates. This gentleman married 
in 1839 Amelia-Letitia, youngest daughter 
of the late Robert Graham, esq. of Cos- 
sington House, Somerset. Mr. Dowdes- 
well’s only daughter, Catherine, is married 
to Richard Beauvoir Berens, esq. of Lin- 
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coln’s Inn, second son of J. Berens, esq. 
of Kevington, Kent. His younger son, 
John Christopher Dowdeswell, esq. of 
Ripple Court, near Tewkesbury, died in 
1850. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the late Mr. Dowdeswell should have sur- 
vived his eldest brother, Thomas, exactly 
forty years—both having died on the 11th 
of November. 

As a proof that the inhabitants of Tew- 
kesbury continued to entertain the highest 
respect and esteem for their former re- 
presentative and recorder to the close of 
his life, it need only be stated that the 
whole of the inhabitants spontaneously 
closed their shops and houses on the day 
of his funeral; and that one hundred and 
fifty of them, of all religious creeds and 
all shades in politics, met the corpse in the 
village of Bushley, and preceded it in 
solemn procession to its final resting place 
in the family vault. The present church 
at Bushley was erected in 1843, at an 
expense of nearly 5,000/. by the late Rev. 
Dr. Dowdeswell, which fact is recorded 
on a brass plate in the interior of the 
chaste and beautiful structure (which was 
designed by Mr. Blore) :— 

“To record the piety and munificence 
of Edward Christopher Dowdeswell, for- 
merly Incumbent of this parish, Rector of 
Stanford Rivers, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, at whose expense the 
Church was rebuilt and endowed, A.D. 
Mocccxti11. this Plate is. inscribed by 
his youngest and sole surviving brother, 
J. E. Dowdeswell.”’ 

““E. C. D. died August 1, Mpcccxurx, 
aged LXxxv.”’ 





Joun HEARLE TREMAYNE, Esa. 

Aug. 27. Inhis 72d year, John Hearle 
Tremayne, esq. of Heligan in Cornwall, 
and of Sydenham, co. Devon, a magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant of Cornwall, and 
formerly M.P. for that county. 

He was the only son of the Rev. Henry 
Hawkins Tremayne, by Harriet, daughter 
and coheir of John Hearle, esq. of Pen- 
ryn, some time Vice- Warden of the Stan- 
naries. His father became the represen- 
tative of the very ancient family of Tre- 
mayne on the death, in 1808, of Arthur 
Tremayne, esq. who devised the family 
estates to him, although a very distant 
cousin, their common ancestor having 
been John Tremayne, of Callacombe, who 
lived in the reign of King Edward the 
Fourth. The Rev. H.H. Tremayne died 
on the 10th Feb. 1829. The gentleman 
now deceased had long previously assumed 
a prominent position in the county of 
Cornwall. 

He was a member of Christ church, 
Oxford, where the degree of B.A. was 
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conferred upon him in 1802. At the ge- 
neral election of 1806, when he was only 
twenty-six years of age, he was chosen 
one of the members for Cornwall ; and he 
continued to represent the county in par- 
liament for the period of twenty years. 
He escaped the anxiety and expense of a 
contested election, but his retirement was 
caused by one being seriously threatened. 

The following is an extract from the 
late Mr. Davies Gilbert’s History of 
Cornwall (vol. i. p. 423): 

‘‘ Tt is impossible to say too much in 
praise of the late Mr. Henry Hawkins 
Tremayne : possessed of good abilities, of 
a sound understanding, of practical know- 
ledge of business, and of the utmost kind- 
ness of heart, he became the father of his 
neighbourhood, reconciling all disputes, ad- 
justing all differences, and tempering the 
administration of justice with lenity and 
forbearance. So high and so extensive was 
the reputation of Mr. Tremayne through- 
out the whole county, that his son, buoy- 
ant on the father’s virtues, and before op- 
portunities were afforded for displaying 
his own, passed by an unanimous election 
into the high station of representative for 
Cornwall; but experience soon proved 
that Mr. John Hearle Tremayne wanted 
no assistance from hereditary claims to 
make him worthy of that, or of any other 
distinction. And the Editor takes this 
opportunity of repeating what he had the 
honour of addressing to a county meeting, 
previously to Mr. Tremayne’s declaration 
of not allowing himself to be elected for 
the sixth time, to avoid the embroilment of 
a contest: ‘ I have had the happiness of 
witnessing Mr. Tremayne’s conduct in 
parliament for twenty years ; and knowing 
the high estimation in which he is held by 
all parties, and by all sides of the House 
of Commons, I venture to assert that 
Cornwall would fall in public opinion if 
Mr. Tremayne were not again returned, 
let his successor be who he may.’ ”’ 

After his retirement from parliament, 
Mr. Tremayne served the office of High 
Sheriff of Cornwall in 1831. 

We add the following remarks from the 
Royal Cornwall Gazette of the 5th Sept. : 

“ As a Member of Parliament Mr. Tre- 
mayne served his country ably, faithfully, 
and conscientiously, through an arduous 
period of twenty years. Ably, for he was 
a man of sterling ability; faithfully, for 
he was ever constant and firm at his post ; 
conscientiously, most conscientiously, for 
it is well known how great was the anxiety 
which he sometimes experienced in cor- 
recting the suggestions of private or 
party feelings, by the dictates of a sound 
and upright mind. 

“ When he retired from the House of 
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Commons, instead of abandoning himself 
to the serenity and calm oceupations of a 
country life, and yielding to thathonourable 
repose in the bosom of his family which 
he might have fairly claimed, he devoted 
himself to his magisterial duties, and to the 
promotion of the various interests of his 
native county, which to the end of his life 
he continued to serve with the same readi- 
ness, and the same untiring industry, 
that had characterised his parliamentary 
career. Whenever in public he spoke on 
any question of importance, his manly un- 
derstanding led him straightforward to 
the point, and he never failed to engage 
the attention of his hearers, for they felt 
that his language was the language of the 
heart.’ In his capacity of a magistrate, 
whether as chairman of our county ses- 
sions, or on less conspicuous occasions, 
he enjoyed the confidence and pre-emi- 
nence to which his legal intelligence and 
impartiality entitled him. 

“ Blessed with ample possessions, his 
charity was as unbounded as his hospi- 
tality ; but, instead of proceeding to make 
a vain and unnecessary attempt to sum up 
his many virtues, we prefer to record the 
last act of his benevolent life. Being un- 
willing to pass an old servant by, who 
lived somewhere near the Dawlish railway 
station, he stopped to call on him, which 
obliged him to quicken his pace afterwards, 
and this, it is supposed, in connection 
with an affection of the heart, tended to 
produce the sudden catastrophe which has 
occasioned, and will occasion, so many 
tears to flow from high and low, rich and 
poor, crowds of whom are restrained from 
paying the last tribute to his memory, of 
attending his funeral, only from its being 
purposely made known that he wished, and 
so expressed in his will, to be carried to 
the grave like his venerated father, with 
as little pomp and display of human dis- 
tinction as possible.’’ 

He dropped down suddenly and expired 
at the railway station at Dawlish, on his 
return to the residence of Sir Henry F, 
Davie, Bart. at Creedy House, after visit- 
ing some relations at the vicarage of Daw- 
lish. 

He married, Jan. 11, 1813, Caroline. 
Matilda, youngest daughter of Sir William 
Lemon, of Carclew, Bart. M.P. for Corn- 
wall, by Jane, daughter of James Buller, 
esq. of Morval ; and has left issue three 
sons: John, born in 1825; Arthur, born 
in 1827, a Captain in the 13th Dragoon 
Guards; and Henry-Hawkins, born in 
1830, B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford; 
and two daughters, Harriet-Jane, married 
in 1842 to John Salusbury Trelawny, esq. 
M.P. for Tavistock, eldest son of Sir 
William Salusbury Trelawny, Bart. Lord 
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Lieutenant of Cornwall ; and Mary, mar- 
ried on the 13th Feb. last to the Rev. John 
Townshend Boscawen, Rector of Lamorran 
in Cornwall, cousin to the Earl of Fal- 
mouth. 





WittaM Busreixp, Esa. M.P. 

Sept.11. In Bury-street, St. James’s, 
after a protracted illness, aged 78, Wil- 
liam Busfeild, esq. of Upwood, Yorkshire, 
M.P. for Bradford, a magistrate and De- 
puty Lieutenant of the West Riding. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
Johnson Atkinson, M.D. of Leeds, by 
Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of 
William Busfeild, esq. of Ryshworth Hall, 
in the parish of Bingley. . Dr. Atkinson 
assumed the name of Busfeild after the 
death of his wife’s uncle, Thomas Bus- 
feild, esq. and afterwards resided at 
Myrtle Grove, in the parish of Bingley, 
where he was an active magistrate and 
Registrar of the West Riding. The Bus- 
feilds were a family of long standing in 
Leeds, and Ryshworth was purchased by 
William Busfeild, who was mayor of that 
town in 1673. 

The gentleman now deceased was born 
at Myrtle Grove in the year 1773. He 
was a member of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, but did not take a degree. 

Mr. Busfeild was for many years a 
Major in the Ist West York militia. 

Having professed himself as having been 
“ for the last forty years a staunch Whig 
and Reformer,’’ he was a candidate for 
the borough of Bradford at the general 
election in 1837. The other candidates 
were Ellis Cunliffe Lister, esq. and John 
Hardy, esq. the former members, and his 
nephew William Busfeild, esq. who has 
since taken the name of Ferrand, who 
professed Conservative principles. The 
poll terminated, to therexclusion of Mr. 
Hardy, as follows,— 


Ellis Cunliffe Lister, esq. . . 635 
William Busfeild, esq. . . . 621 
John Hardy,esq. . . . . 443 
Wm. Busfeild, jun. esq. . . 383 


At the general election in 1841 Mr. 
Hardy recovered his seat, being returned 
at the head of the poll by 612 votes, and 
Mr. Lister by 540; whilst Mr. Busfeild 
had only 536; but, Mr. Lister dying, 
another election took place in September 
of the same year, when Mr. Busfeild was 
elected by 526 votes, although he was run 
close by Mr. Wilberforce, who polled 522. 

At the last general election in 1847 he 
was returned at the. head of the poll,— 


William Busfeild, esq. - « 937 
Lt.-Col. T. Perronet Thompson 926 
H. W. Wickham, esq. . . . 860 
G. Hardy,esq. . . . . . 812 


Mr. Busfeild married, May 13, 1800, 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Capt. Charles 
Wood, R.N. of Bowling Hall, niece to 
the late Sir Francis Lindley Wood, Bart. 
and cousin to the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but by that lady, who 
died April 8, 1839, he had no issue. 





Isaac Cookson, Esa. 

Oct. 8. At Munich, aged 75, Isaac 
Cookson, esq. of Meldon Park, Northum- 
berland,a magistrate and deputy lieutenant 
of that county. 

This gentleman was the third son of the 
late Isaac Cookson, esq. of Whitehill, co. 
Durham; and brother to the present John 
Cookson, esq. of Whitehill, and to the 
late Christopher Cookson, esq. Recorder 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. His mother was Margaret, 
the daughter of James Wilkinson, esq. of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Bridget Blen- 
cowe, of the family of Blencowe Hall, in 
Cumberland. 

Mr. Isaac Cookson entered into busi- 
ness at an early age, and was for many 
years successfully engaged in the manu- 
facture of glass, which was also carried on 
by his younger brother Joseph at Bristol. 
He was a partner of William Cuthbert, 
esq. now of Beaufront, between whose 
family and his own two matrimonial alli- 
ances have since beenformed. His works 
were sold in the year 1845. 

He served the office of Sheriff of New- 
castle in 1801, was chosen an alderman 
Sept. 22, 1807, and was mayor in 1809. 
When the trustees of Greenwich Hospital 
sold, in 1832, several of the old Derwent- 
water estates, Mr. Cookson bought Mel- 
don Park, and he served the office of 
High Sheriff of Northumberland in 1838, 

He married in 1805, Jane, only child of 
the late Edward Cooke, esq. of Togstone 
in the same county; by whom he had 
issue six sons and six daughters. Of the 
former three survive him ; namely, John 
Cookson, esq. who married in 1837 Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, Bart. of Blagdon, and has 
issue; the Rev. Edward Cookson, who 
married in 1833 Sabina-Eleanor, daughter 
of the late George Strickland, esq. of New- 
ton, and granddaughter of Sir William 
Strickland, Bart. and has issue; and Wil- 
liam-Isaac Cookson, esq. who married in 
1839 Jane-Anne, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Cuthbert, esq. of Beaufront, co. 
Northumberland, and has issue. The 
eldest son died an infant in 1807; and the 
two younger sons were Arthur-James, 
who died in 1841, in his 28th year ; 
and Isaac, who died young. His daugh- 
ters were,—1. Elizabeth; 2. Emma- 
Donna, married in 1836 to the Rev. 
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John E. Shadwell,Rector of All Saints, 
Southampton, second son of the late 
Sir Launcelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of England; 3. Fanny-Isabella, who 
died in 1835; 4. Sarah-Jane, married in 
1839 to Sidney Robert Streatfeild, esq. 
Major in the 52d regiment; 5. Mary, 
married in 1840 to William Cuthbert, esq. 
eldest son of William Cuthbert, esq. of 
Beaufront, and has issue; and 6. Emily- 
Lutwidge, married in 1847 to Count 
Maximilian of Lerchenfeld Brennberg, only 
son of the Count of Lerchenfeld Brenn- 
berg of Brandsegg in Bavaria. 

The body of Mr. Cookson was brought 
to England and buried at Meldon. 





Tuomas Puai.uies, Ese. 

June 13. At his residence, 5, Bruns- 
wick Square, London, Thomas Phillips, 
esq. formerly a medical officer in the King’s 
naval service, and subsequently in that of 
the East India Company, and a Member 
of the Calcutta Medical Board. 

Mr. Phillips was born in London on 
the 6th day of July, 1760, and was the 
son of Thomas Phillips, esq. of the Excise 
department of revenue. His relatives 
were of the parish of Llandegley and 
neighbourhood, in the county of Radnor ; 
where, having occasionally passed some 
time in his younger years, his health, 
which was delicate, became thereby im- 
proved, and his constitution invigorated. 
To this circumstance he attributed not a 
little his prolonged life, and adverted to 
it with pleasure in advanced age, and it 
caused him to have special regard for that 
county. 

He received his school education at 
Kempston in Bedfordshire, and when of 
proper age was apprenticed to a surgeon 
and apothecary at Hay, Brecknockshire. 
Having served the term of his apprentice- 
ship, he became a pupil of the celebrated 
John Hunter, when his talents and dili- 
gence were such, that he acquired so soon 
a knowledge of his profession that he 
passed as full surgeon at his first examina- 
tion, being the second that had done so. 

He entered into the King’s naval service 
in the year 1780, and went out to Canada 
as surgeon’s mate in the Danae frigate ; 
and returned to England surgeon in the 
Hind, in which vessel he professionally 
visited the military posts of Canada, at 
Illauris, Longuevil, Montreal, Quebec, 
&c, &c., and returned to England in 1782. 

He entered into the service of the East 
India Company the same year, and went 
to Calcutta, with the artillery ; and some 
years afterwards was engaged against the 
Sikhs. In 1796 he was Inspector of Hos- 
pitals in Botany Bay, from whence he went 
to China, Penang, Madras, and Calcutta. 
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Returning home on leave in a Danish 
vessel in 1798, he was captured in the 
channel by a French privateer, and brought 
to Bordeaux, where, after examination, he 
was liberated; officers removing on ac- 
count of their health, and passengers, not 
being then considered prisoners of war. 

In 1800 he married Miss Althea Ed- 
wards, daughter of the Rector of Cusop, 
near Hay aforesaid, under whose care he 
had been placed when a boy, and who had, 
during that time, saved him from being 
drowned. He returned to Calcutta in 
1802, and became superintending sur- 
geon ; and at Kalunga, General Gillespie, 
who is commemorated by a monument in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, died in his arms. 
In 1812 he was in the Mauritius, and 
subsequently with Sir George Nugent at 
Calcutta, where he visited the Meerut 
military stations, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Calcutta Medical Board. 

He returned to England in 1817, where 
he afterwards continued to reside during 
life. Hospitable and liberal, benevolent 
and charitable, affable and kind, he led a 
life honourable to himself, and beneficial 
to all with whom he had intercourse. His 
integrity and talents were so highly 
thought of, that several important trustee- 
ships were committed tohis care. At the 
time of his decease he was Father of the 
London College of Surgeons, and attended 
to nearly the end of his prolonged life 
their meetings, and all others in which he 
had any interest, or to which he belonged. 

Bowed down with the weight of years, 
he was seized with illness about a month 
before his decease ; from which time he 
gradually declined, but preserved his mind 
and memory unclouded to within twelve 
hours of his departure; and expired in 
peace on the 13th day of June, 1851, 
twenty-three days before the completion 
of his 91st year. 

His funeral took place on the succeed- 
ing Friday, when he was buried in the 
catacombs of St. Pancras’ church, London, 
near his wife, who had been there buried 
between nine and ten years before, she 
having died Sept. 13, 1841. 

Of Mr. Phillips’s general character, be- 
nevolence, on a very extensive scale, con- 
sisting of a desire to do all the good in 
his power, for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of mankind, appears to be the 
leading trait. When aboard the Hind, 
the vessel having so many sick persons 
that they could not all be supplied with 
berths, he gave up his own to accom- 
modate a diseased sailor. His donations 
for benevolent and charitable purposes 
were many and important, and his London 
pensioners numerous. Of his relatives, 
some he educated and started in life, and 
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to others he was munificent, it not being 
unusual for him to send them a book in- 
closing a 100/. bank note. One person 
he took with him to India in the year 
1802, and set him up in business, who 
after being there some years, finding his 
health declining, was about to return to 
England, and having saved some money, 
Mr. Phillips added to it the like sum, 
saying that it was to enable him to live 
in England as an East Indian ought to do. 
He sent religious and instructive books 
to every reading, literary, and scientific 
society that applied for them. To the 
Philosophical and Literary Society at 
Hereford he forwarded books, and curiosi- 
ties for its museum. He likewise sent 
books to Hay and Builth, and to various 
par-ts of North and South Wales, and of 
several English counties, as well as to 
private individuals, for distribution in their 
respective neighbourhoods. He was known 
by several London booksellers, from meet- 
ing him at public sales, which he attended 
for the purpose of buying books to give 
away. And at the time of his decease, 
several of the apartments of his house had 
in them many thousands of volumes 
placed in heaps, that had been purchased 
for the purpose of being so distributed. 
Besides the doing of these, which may 
be termed minor benevolent acts, Mr. 
Phillips had comprehensive ideas with re- 
gard to the benefit of future generations. 
Some ten or twelve years ago, he founded 
at St. David’s college, at Lampeter, in 
the county of Cardigan, six scholarships, 
each of 24/. a-year, to assist young men 
in obtaining a superior education; and gave 
30,000 volumes of books to the library 
and various curiosities to the museum; 
the carriage of which from London to the 
college he paid, amounting to 2007. Also 
he founded, in 1847, the Welsh Educa- 
tional Institution at Llandovery, in the 
county of Carmarthen, with an endowment 
of 140/. a-year, for giving a superior edu- 
cation to twenty young persons free of 
charge ; with the intimation, however, of 
an expectation that a suitable building 
would be erected for its use, which has 
been since appropriately done by public 
subscription. He also gave 7,000 volumes 
to the library of this institution. 
Connected with these munificent dona- 
tions during his lifetime, he bequeathed 
in his will to St. David’s college aforesaid 
property amounting in value to about 
6,000/. and to the said institution at Llan- 
dovery, property, amounting to about 
11,000/. which bequests are for the en- 
dowment of professorships in chemistry, 
geology, and botany in each of those se- 
minaries. Ele has also bequeathed 1,0002. 
3 per cent. Consols to Balliol college 
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Oxford, and the like sum to Jesus college 


in the same university, towards the 
foundation of a scholarship in each of 
them, to be confined to the pupils of the 
institution at Llandovery. 

With respect to his benevolent and mu- 
nificent acts, the venerable donor disliked 
much to hear them talked of; and when 
once adverted to in his hearing, he said 
that he had never given but one present 
worth talking of; and that. was, when 
under a tropical sun, and the vessel nearly 
becalmed, he shared his last pint of water 
with a dying seaman, 

There is a marble bust representing this 
venerable gentleman at the college at 
Lampeter, made at the expense of Mr. 
Bowen of Pembrokeshire, and a portrait 
of him has been painted by Mr. Monuich, 
by public subscription, for the Institution 
at Llandovery. 





J.T. SmrrHeEMAN Epwarpes, Esa. 

Oct. 29. At his residence, Quarry 
Place, Shrewsbury, after a few days ill- 
ness, aged 49, John Thomas Smitheman 
Edwardes, esq. 

This gentleman was descended from an 
ancient and respectable Shropshire family, 
Hugh Edwardes being distinguished as 
having solicited and succeeded in obtain- 
ing from King Edward the Sixth, in the 
year 1551, a grant for the foundation of the 
Royal Free Grammar School in Shrews- 
bury. He was the only son of the late 
Major Benjamin Edwardes (who died in 
1836), by Catherine, daughter of John 
Smitheman, esq. of West Coppice, in the 
county of Salop. 

Mr. Edwardes was elected an alderman 
of the corporation of Shrewsbury in 1841, 
and to the office of mayor in that town in 
1843. He was also atrustee of Shrews- 
bury School. His purity and integrity, 
his mild and truly christian disposition, 
and the exemplary manner in which he 
discharged every matter of busines, gained 
him the esteem of all who knew him, es- 
pecially in his exercise of the onerous 
duties of a magistrate for the county of 
Salop ; and in this respect his loss will be 
deeply felt and deplored. 

His remains were interred in the family 
vault in the cemetery attached to St. 
Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury. H. P. 





Commopore J. C. Hawkins. 
Aug. 25. At Bombay, aged 53, Captain 
John Croft Hawkins, a Commodore of 
the first class, Assistant Superintendent, 
and Captain of the Flag in the Indian navy. 
Captain Hawkins was born of highly 
respectable parents on the 6th April, 1798. 
On his father’s side he was lineally de- 
scended from the celebrated Admiral Sir 
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John Hawkins, of the age of Elizabeth. 
His mother was the only daughter of John 
Calland, esq. formerly of the civil service, 
and a Member of Council at Madras. 

At the age of thirteen he left Midhurst 
school, in Sussex, to enter the Royal Navy, 
having been appointed to an old seventy- 
four, we think the Duncan. The ship 
never left the Channel during the winter, 
and early in the spring the typhus fever 
broke out in her, and of so malignant and 
fatal a kind that out of twenty-three in- 
fected with it Croft Hawkins and one 
other alone escaped with their lives. In 
his own case the delirium lasted for forty 
days, during which he was in Haslar hos- 
pital. It was many months before he had 
finally recovered, and at that time his 
mother in vain endeavoured to dissuade 
him from returning to the sea. 

Soon after his recovery he was admitted, 
in 1812, through the interest of Sir Evan 
Nepean, to the marine service of the Hon. 
the East India Company, in which, with 
brief intervals of repose, he was ever after 
actively engaged. 

In 1816, when serving in the Aurora in 
the Persian Gulph, he took part in an 
action with thirteen piratical vessels ; and 
in 1818 in another with three other such 
vessels on the coast of Gandel. In 1819 
he was employed in the gun-boats and 
batteries at the reduction of Ras al Khyma, 
and in 1821 he served with the land force 
at the reduction of Beni Boo Alee. In 
1823 he was employed on a survey of the 
straits of Dryon, leading into the straits 
of Sincapore and Malacca, and received 
the thanks of the Penang government. 
He obtained his lieutenancy May 23, 
1824. In 1829, while at Muscat, he took 
an active part in saving the city from fire, 
and was in acknowledgment thereof pre- 
sented with a sword by his highness the 
Imaum. In 1829 he received the thanks 
of the Bombay government for having re- 
covered from Arab pirates two ships, of the 
value of sixteen lacs of rupees, belonging 
to the merchants of Bombay, which had 
been wrecked on the coast of Arabia. He 
was promoted to be Commander on the 
21st May, 1831. In 1832 he was em- 
ployed by the President of the Board of 
Control to carry overland despatches to 
India on the prospect of a Dutch war; 
which he accomplished in the depth of 
winter by way of Vienna, Constantinople, 
Tabriz, Tehran, Shiraz, and Bushire, sur- 
mounting many difficulties, and his service 
was acknowledged by the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India. 

In 1834 the clipper Sylph of Calcutta 
was wrecked at the entrance of the China 
seas, having on board a éargo of opium, 
valued at 130,000/. sterling, and a crew of 
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sixty men. Captain Hawkins, then com- 
manding the Hon. Company’s ship Clive, 
with great peril reached her, after having 
been himself in the water for three hours, 
alternately swimming and clinging to his 
boat, one of the crew of whichwas drowned; 
and after a most hazardous and fatiguing 
duty of seven days, he ultimately suc- 
ceeded in saving the whole of the crew 
and cargo; for which he received the 
thanks of the supreme government, the 
Bombay government, and the government 
of the straits of Malacca. By order of the 
supreme government his right to salvage 
was waived, but the parties assigned the 
sum of 8,000/. in lieu thereof, and after- 
wards presented Captain Hawkins with a 
gratuity of 1,500/. for his personal risk 
and exertions. 

In 1838 Captain Hawkins was em 
ployed in a survey of the Euphrates; and 
upon that service reached Hit, 500 miles 
from Bussorah. His report to Rear-Adm. 
Sir Charles Malcolm upon this survey re- 
ceived, through the Bombay government, 
the approbation of the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors. 

He was promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain on the 22d Jan. 1839; and in 1840 
he came to England on sick certificate. 
He returned to India in 1844, 

In 1846 he made a cruize round the 
Persian Gulf, where he accomplished an 
imposing and effectual demonstration be- 
fore the strong-hold of a piratical chief 
named the Shaikh Hammeid bin Mogud- 
del, by which the barbarian’s confidence 
in the presumed inaccessibility of his 
coast was effectually destroyed; and in 
the same year, by another act of personal 
daring, he assisted in extricating from the 
perils of a coral-reef H. M. ship Fox, on 
board which was Commodore Sir Henry 
Blackwood, then suffering from illness. 
The difficulty of getting that vessel off 
the reef was much increased by the grap- 
nel having become detached from the 
chain ; upon understanding which Com- 
modore Hawkins instantly jumped over- 
board, dived, and succeeded in again fixing 
it; when the united crews were set to 
work to heave her round. 

Captain Hawkins was Commodore of 
the Persian Gulf squadron when the 
death of Sir Robert Oliver, in Aug. 1848, 
made him for a time Acting Superinten- 
dent and Commander in Chief of the 
Indian Navy, an office he continued to 
hold until relieved by Commodore Lush- 
ington in Feb. 1849. He filled it ata 
period of the highest responsibility, and 
the equipment of a flotilla despatched to 
Moultan under his superintendence re- ° 
ceived not only the warmest commenda- 
tien from the local government in India, 
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but also the thanks of the British Parlia- 
ment. During his period of command he 
endeared himself to the service by his 
kindness and the consideration of his de- 
meanor towards every one, by his anxiety 
to exalt the juniors of the navy and embue 
them with a becoming self-respect, by 
the fairness of the administration of his 
patronage, and the liberality of his hospi- 
talities. 

After having braved so many personal 
dangers, Captain Hawkins was finally 
cut off by a sudden and lamentable death. 
He had dined with two friends in appa- 
rently robust health and high spirits, 
and afterwards drove one of them (Major 
French) injhis curricle to the reception of 
the Viscountess Falkland at Parell, On 
his return, he brought Major French back 
to his residence on the Esplanade, and 
then proceeded alone towards his own 
house in Colaba. His body was found 
lifeless underneath his curricle, which had 
been overthrown by the horses running 
against a bank some three hundred yards 
out of his way. It is supposed that a fit 
of apoplexy, to which he had before been 
subjected, had suddenly rendered him 
unfit to guide them. 

His funeral was attended by nearly all 
the members of the civil, military, and 
naval services, and the members of the 
legal and mercantile communities then at 
the Presidency, and by a large concourse 
of natives; the Ven. the Archdeacon 
performing the prescribed services. His 
brother, Major Hawkins, of the 8th Native 
Infantry, was the chief mourner. A public 
subscription was immediately set on foot 
for a monument to his memory. 





Rev. CHarxes Gorziarr, D.D. 

Aug. 6. At Victoria, Hong Kong, 
aged 48, the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, D.D. 
Chinese Secretary to the Hong Kong Go- 
vernment, and also to his Excellency the 
Plenipotentiary and Superintendent of 
British Trade in China. 

Dr. Gutzlaff was by birth a Pomeranian. 
He was sent to the East by the Netherlands 
Missionary Society in 1827; and, after 
spending four years in Batavia, Singapore, 
and Siam, he came to China in 1831. 
Being of an adventurous disposition, with- 
in that and the next two years he made 
three voyages along the coast of China, 
then comparatively unknown. His jour- 
nals of these voyages were afterwards pub- 
lished. Disregarding all the luxuries and 
comforts of civilised life, he not only 
landed at various places formerly unknown 

«to Europeans, but, adopting the dress, 
habits, and, what is more surprising, the 
language of the people, he associated with 
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them on a familiar footing, and obtained 
a more intimate knowledge of the Chinese 
than any other European. On the death 
of the elder Morrison, in 1834, Mr. Gutz- 
laff was engaged by the British Superin- 
tendency as an interpreter, and he was 
employed in that capacity during the war. 
He afterwards received the appointment 
of Chinese Secretary to the British Ple- 
nipotentiary and Superintendent of Trade, 
in which office he died. In the course 
of last year he made a visit to this country; 
and his appearance, conversations, and 
manners will not soon be forgotten. 

His researches into the History of China 
have been published in various forms, the 
titles of some of which are as follow :— 

The Journal of two Voyages along the 
coast of China in 1831 and 1832, with 
notices of Siam, Corea, and Loo Choo Is- 
lands. New York, 1833. 8vo. 

Journal of three Voyages along the coast 
of China, 1831, 2, and 3; with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by the Rev. W. Ellis. 
London, 1834, 12mo. 3rd Edit. 1840, 8vo. 

A Sketch of Chinese History, ancient 
and modern, London, 1834, 8vo. 2 vols. 

China opened; or, a display of the Topo- 
gtaphy, History, &c. of the Chinese Em- 
pire: revised by Andrew Reed. London, 
1838, 2 vols. 12mo. 

In addition to these, Memoirs of the 
late Emperor of China, and the Court of 
Pekin, are now announced for publica- 
tion. 

The ‘‘ Overland Friend of China,’’ in 
lamenting the loss of Dr. Gutzlaff, remarks 
that he was “ generally known through- 
out the world as the indefatigable and 
zealous disseminator of Christian know- 
ledge among the inhabitants of the great 
heathen nation with whom he had such 
a lengthened intercourse. Possessed of 
a highly sanguine disposition, his every 
leisure moment was given to the work in 
which he was heart and soul engaged. He 
wasted but little time in correspondence 
on subjects having relation te things with 
which denizens of the world are more or 
less obliged to deal ;—he paid social visits 
to but few. The dawn of day found him 
deep in study, or earnest in prayer with 
the Chinese converts he had drawn about 
him. The hours in which it was neces- 
sary for him to attend the Government 
offices being concluded, with hardly a mo- 
ment’s rest his remaining energies were 
immediately bent to the all-glorious work 
of spreading Christian Truth.’’ 

In a sermon delivered by the Rev. 
E. T. R. Moncrieff, LL.D. at St. John’s 
cathedral, Victoria, the preacher thus de- 
lineated the deceased: ‘‘ A chief feature in 
his character was his pre-eminent love, 
that sweetest of all the Christian graces. 
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Nothing could or did suffice to ruffle it ; 
whoever violated this grace, he would not. 
His constant habit of prayer, in health 
aiid in sickness, was afiother very remark- 
able feature in his character, He never 
expected to convert the heathen—he ex- 
pected God to do it in answer to prayer, 
aiid therefore when his people stumbled 
(and we know the early Christians stum- 
bled also) he thought it rather a cause for 
increased prayet on their behalf, than for 
resentinent at the friiits of the corruption 
of their nature. And we must not omit 
to mention and thank God for his most 
extraordinary willingness to labour him- 
self: he even expressed a wish to die at 
missionary work. He taught three classes 
of Chinese converts daily, besides preach - 
ing out of doors himself, and ail this after 
the labours of his official duties, totally 
unrewarded except by the peace resulting 
in his own heart and his happiness in the 
good work; and largely and liberally did 
he contribute of his own substance to the 
same cause. When losses came,‘ God’s 
work must not suffer,’ he said; ‘ when 
all extraneous funds failed, his own purse 
supplied all defects ; and I am authorised 
in saying that he had formed a plan which 
soo would have been accomplished, to 
discontinue his connexion with all secular 
work, atid at his own expense to spend 
and be spent in the Lord’s work. ‘The 
plan on which be acted appears of unques- 
tionable wisdom, to make converted heathen 
teach their own countrymen. The details 
of his system may admit of debate, but 
the general principle cannot. His chief 
error appears to have been that one with 
which every minister of the Gospel must 
surely sympathise—hoping too well—be- 
lieving too much of his people; and this 
must be said, that, whatever was his suc- 
cess, the attempt which he made and car- 
ried out till his death was the most gigantic 
ever yet made to evangelize en masse a 
great nation.” 

Dr. Gutzlaff had suffered for more than 
a fortnight from rheumatic gout, which, 
ultimately noenigag | his kidneys, produced 
general dropsy. is burial in the Wong- 
nei-chung was attended by his Excellency 
the Governor, and the Hon, Mr. David 
Jardine, as chief mourners ; the Hon. the 
Lieut.«Governor, the Hon. the Secretary 
to the Plenipotentiary, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and all the principal government 
functionaries who were able to attend 
(Chief Justice Hulme and others being 
disabled by sickness). At the close of the 
English Service, the Rev. Mr. Genaehr, 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society, de- 
livered an address to the large body of 
Chinese who were present ; the whole ser- 
vice concluding with the performance of 
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an anthem by a party of Chinese youth, 
who, for some time, have been under Mr. 
Genaelir’s tuition. 





Rev. James Crass. 

Sept. 17. At Spring Hill House, 
Southampton, aged 77, the Rev. James 
Crabb. 

He was a native of Wilton, where his 
father was a cloth manufacturer, and he 
travelled in that business for two years. 
He then settled at Romsey, where he kept 
aschool, and married Miss Radden, a 
pious person, and whose disposition second- 
ed his wishes to devote himself as much 
as possible to the spiritual good of his 
fellow-creatures. He used to walk from 
Romsey to Southampton and back in the 
evening, preaching and praying among 
those who were too wretched in appear- 
ance to go to church or chapel. Gradu- 
ally he began to have stated Sunday 
services at the Long Rooms, and became 
a preacher of the Wesleyan connection, 
but, not liking their plan of sending their 
ministers to other places, he continued to 
perform service as in the Wesleyan chapels, 
but acting independently of the connection. 
He commenced the building of Sion 
Chapel on Lansdowne-hill, Southampton, 
with a 100/. in his pocket, and when it 
was finished there was a debt of 800/. on 
it. By dint of great exertions and 
pefsonal sacrifices he succeeded, aided by 
the leading members of his congregation, 
in paying off the entire sum, but for twenty 
years he never received any payment or 
income from it, living by the income of 
his school at Spring Hill, which became 
and is now, under the management of his 
eldest son, one of the first in the county. 
Besides this great work, he may be said 
to have originated, if not founded, the 
Hants Female Penitentiary. The infant 
day-schools at Kingsland Place, founded 
by him, were the first of that description 
established in the county. 

His exertions on behalf of the Gipsy 
race are well known. He was the first 
to call public attention to the spiritual 
destitution of these people, and com- 
menced an institution in Southampton 
which has now grown into fruition in 
Dorset under the management of ministers 
of the established church. It was owing 
to his exertions that the Gipsy school was 
established at Farnham in Surrey. 

Mr. Crabb published a book entitled 
“The Gipsies’ Advocate.’’ Healso wrote 
“An Address to the Irvingites, in which 
their errors are exposed,’’ 1836. 12mo. ; 
“ Anne Thring, the Penitent Magdalene.” 
‘* An Account of the Life and Experience 
of Captain John Bazin, 1838.” 12mo, and 
several smaller tracts. 
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Once every year he used to assemble 
the Gipsy race from the New Forest and 
other parts, at his house, to impart re- 
ligious instruction to them, to tempt the 
younger members to enter into service, 
and to give them food and clothing. 
These Gipsy festivals, as they were termed, 
were attended by the neighbouring no- 
bility and gentry, partly to exercise 
charity and partly from curiosity, to see 
a race singular for their erratic habits and 
wandering life, and remarkable for the 
physical comeliness and beauty which 
some of them display. 

Mr. Crabb’s labours among the poor 
of Southampton were incessant—continu- 
ally being called up at all hours of the 
night to visit the sick and dying. He 
was the “ missionary’’ referred to in the 
Rev. Leigh Richmond’s “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter ’’ as having first awoke her to a 
sense of religion. She was then in ser- 
vice at Southampton. At her death she 
left him a guinea, with which he bought a 
seal in remembrance of her, and wore it 
constantly. He originated the “ Bethel,” 
a chapel for sailors and a school for their 
children, near the Quay, and used to 
preach much on board the Peninsula and 
Oriental Company’s ships, and was much 
esteemed by the crews. 

He was seized with paralysis three or 
four years ago, and though he partially 
recovered, it was necessary he should have 
an open carriage, and a few friends having 
originated a subscription for it unknown 
to his family, the Company presented it to 
him. He was a man of the most temper- 
ate and active habits. He has been 
called illiterate: this was far from being 
the case, but he purposely used the plain- 
est language to adapt himself to the com- 
prehension of his humble hearers. In 
the society of persons of station (and his 
character and deeds brought him into 
contact with many distinguished indi- 
viduals), he exhibited the manners and 
education of those around him. He died 
universally esteemed, never having lost a 
friend or made an enemy. He was borne 
to his grave in the Southampton Cemetery 
by six sailors, and not the least sincere of 
his mourners were many aged Gipsies, 
who followed to his last resting-place one 
who was popularly known by the title of 
The Gipsy’s Friend. 





SamvueEt Beaztey, Esa. 

Oct. 12. At Tunbridge Castle, in his 
66th year, Samuel Beazley, esq. Architect. 
Mr. Beazley was born at Whitehall, in 
the city of Westminster, in 1786. His 
father, Mr. Charles Beazley, was a sur- 
veyor, and died at Hampstead, Jan. 6, 
1829 (see Gent. Mag. vol, xcrx. i. 92). 





In the early part of his life, the subject 
of this notice served as a volunteer in the 
Peninsula, where his adventures were of a 
very singular character. On one occa- 
sion he awoke and found himself in the 
dead-house at Lisbon, laid out for burial. 
To facilitate the escape of the Duchess 
d’Angouléme he was sixty hours in the 
saddle, and crossed the Pyrenees at the 
head of her horses, with sometimes a bay- 
onet at his breast. From his childhood 
his tastes were dramatic and artistic. 
When only twelve years old, and at 
school at Acton, he wrote a farce, and 
put together the theatre in which it was 
acted. Since then he has written or ar- 
ranged more than a hundred dramatic 
pieces, two novels—‘‘ The Oxonians ’”’ 
and ‘* The Roué ’’—and a large number 
of detached articles. Amongst the dramas 
may be mentioned, Is he Jealous (for the 
introduction of the late Mr. Wrench), 
Gretna Green, The Boarding House, or, 
Five Hours at Brighton,—the first of his 
pieces that was publicly performed (in 
1811), The Steward, Old Customs, The 
Lottery Ticket, My Uncle, Batchelors’ 
Wives, Hints to Husbands, Fire and 
Water, and The Bull’s Head; also the 
English words for the Operas of Robert 
the Devil, The Queen of Cyprus, and 
Somnambula. The last was written mostly 
by the bedside of Madame Malibran, in 
the mornings, to adapt the words to her 
pronunciation. 

As an architect, also, Mr. Beazley’s 
practice has been considerable in connec- 
tion with the stage, having built more 
theatres probably than any other modern 
practitioner. Amongst them are the St. 
James’s Theatre, the Lyceum, the City 
of London, the Birmingham, and two in 
Dublin. He gave drawings also for one 
in the Brazils (similar to St. James’s), 
and one in Belgium—thirteen or fourteen 
in all. The interior of Drury Lane The- 
atre, the external colonnade there, and 
the Strand front of the Adelphi Theatre, 
are also by him. His other works were 
numerous, and include Studley Castle, 
the seat of Sir Francis Goodricke; a castle 
in Inverness; some additions to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn ; the works on the South- 
Eastern Railway, especially at London 
Bridge ; the Warden’s Hotel and the Pilot 
House at Dover; the stations on the 
North Kent line; and the new town at 
Ashford. 

The amiability of Mr. Beazley endeared 
him to all who knew him, and his industry 
must have been great, notwithstanding a 
mode of life which led many to regard 
him simply as a man of pleasure. In 
conversation he was singularly sparkling 
and amusing ; his wit was both ready and 
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refined ; and his puns came in a continual 
flow. 

On the day before his death he had at- 
tended a meeting of the Committee of 
Renters at Drury Lane Theatre, appa- 
rently in the enjoyment of good health 
and spirits. After the meeting he went 
to his country residence, Tonbridge Castle, 
Kent, and on the following morning was 
seized with an apoplectic fit, from which 
he never recovered. He was interred in 
the burial-ground attached to the Old 
Church at Bermondsey.—Chiefly from 
The Builder. 





Mr. GeorGE STEPHENS, 

Oct. 15. In Pratt-terrace, Camden- 
town, aged 51, Mr. George Stephens, the 
author of Martinuzzi. 

This gentleman was born at Chelsea on 
the 8th March, 1800. His tragedy of 
‘* Martinuzzi; or, The Hungarian Daugh- 
ter,’’ was performed at the Lyceum The- 
atre in the year 1840, in defiance—or, 
we should rather say, in evasion—of the 
then existing law which limited the per- 
formance of five-act dramas to the patent 
houses and the Haymarket. By the in- 
troduction of songs, ‘* Martinuzzi’’ was, 
legally speaking, converted into a musical 
drama ; and thus escaped the prohibition 
affecting a formal tragedy,—which, of 
course, it virtually remained. In many 
respects the work was open to exception. 
The plot and the motives of its agents 
were obscure, and the language was often 
abrupt and extravagant. But these faults 
admitted, there were features in ‘‘ Marti- 
nuzzi’’ which undoubtedly bespoke tragic 
genius. 

Besides ‘‘ Martinuzzi,’”’ Mr. Stephens 
was the author of—The Vampire, a tra- 
gedy, 1821; Montezuma, a tragedy, and 
Poems, 1822; The MSS. of Erdely, 3 vols. 
1836; The Voice of the Pulpit (sermons), 
1839; Gertrude and Beatrice, a tragedy, 
1839; the Introduction to the Church of 
England Quarterly Review, and subse- 
quent articles therein; Pére La Chaise, 
3 vols. 1838; Dramas for the Stage, 2 vols. 
privately printed in 1846 ; The Patriot, a 
tragedy, 1849 ; The Justification of War 
as the medium of Civilization, 12mo. 1850. 

‘The Manuscripts of Erdely’’ was 
a work which, in addition to its ima- 
ginative qualities, displayed great erudi- 
tion, and received much critical discussion 
at the time of its appearance. 

Mr. Stephens had suffered years before 
his death from declining health, and from 
unexpected reverses of fortune. These 
‘* painful passages ’’ were, we trust, not 
altogether unmitigated by the sympathy of 
his literary brethren, Mr. Stephens had 
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attached to him some who could recognize 
not only the genius whose chief defect lay 
in the lawlessness of its own strength, but 
also the simplicity, honour, and warmth 
of nature which fitly accompanied an 
intellect so earnest and impassioned. 

Mr. Stephens has left a widow and two 
children, a son and a daughter. 





Rev. Joun RaprForp, D.D. 

Oct. 21. At his lodgings, at Lincoln 
college, Oxford, the Rev. John Radford, 
D.D. Rector of that college, and (by virtue 
of his office) Rector of Twyford, Bucks, 
and one of the trustees of Lord Crewe. 

Dr. Radford was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas Radford, minister of St. James’s, 
Attercliffe, in the parish of Sheffield, co. 
York, where he was born in 1782. He 
was educated at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, and thence came in 1800 to 
Lincoln college, of which society he suc- 
cessively became Scholar, Fellow, Tutor, 
and Rector, succeeding in the last office 
the well known Dr. Tatham, author of 
The Chart and Scale of Truth. He took 
the degree of B.A. in 1804, that of M.A. 
1807 ; became B.D. 1815, and D.D. 1834, 
upon his election to the rectorship of Lin- 
coln college. 

For many years Dr. Radford resided 
entirely in Oxford, and at his house at 
Combe ; but since the death of his wife 
(Miss Stockford) he has lived in great 
retirement. This was much regretted by 
all who had formerly enjoyed his society, 
for his disposition was naturally social, 
and his conversation polished, agreeable, 
and instructive. He was too a very kind- 
hearted and benevolent man, ever alive to 
the distresses of others, and adding, to 
more substantial relief, whatever consola- 
tion and sympathy could supply. Few 
men were more esteemed, or will be more 
regretted, by those who really knew him, 
than the late Rector of Lincoln. Dr. 
Radford printed for his friends, but we 
believe never published,— 

1. A Christmas Day Sermon, preached 
at Sheffield. 

2. The Parable of the Tares, a Sermon, 
preached on St. Barnabas Day before the 
University. 

3. The Substance of a Correspondence 
between the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Wil- 
berforce) and the Rector of Lincoln, on 
his Lordship’s claim to license the chap- 
lains of Lincoln College. 1848, 

4. Correspondence between Dr. Rad- 
ford and Mr. West, Chaplain of Combe, 
and the Churchwardens of that Parish, on 
the supposed right of burying non-parish- 
ioners in the Churchyard, 1850, 
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In conclusion we may add, that Dr. 
Radford has by his last will been a liberal 
benefactor to his college. 





Mr. Wit1iaAM Tyson, F.S.A. 

Sept. 30. At Kingsdown, Bristol, after 
a short illness, aged 63, Mr. William 
Tyson, F.S.A. a member of the Archo- 
logical Institute, and an hon. member of 
the Somersetshire Archeological Society. 

At the outset of Mr. Tyson’s career he 
was employed in the office of Mr. Coates, 
a respectable solicitor of Bristol, with 
whom he remained for about 20 years. It 
was the practice of Mr. Coates to draw 
his drafts, instructions; &c. in short-hand, 
leaving to Mr. Tyson the task of tran- 
scribing them. The knowledge of ste- 
nography which he thus acquired he after- 
wards turned to account, as the first short- 
hand writer employed to report public 
proceedings in Bristol. Whilst at the 
office of Mr. Coates he contrived to in- 
dulge his passion for books, and by prac- 
tising the most rigid economy and self- 
denial he collected several hundred volumes, 
which were subsequently of great service 
to him when established as a bookseller in 
Clare-street. At this time he brought out 
the Bristol Memorialist, a work possessing 
considerable literary merit, containing es- 
says and other articles, the joint contri- 
butions of himself and a few friends. He 
supplied much of the information and cor- 
rected the proof sheets of the latest edition 
of the Life of Chatterton; and he has re- 
ceived letters from Southey, Payne Collier, 
his veteran friend John Britton, and other 
eminent authors in acknowledgment of his 
literary services. About twenty-five years 
ago he became connected with the Bristol 
Mirror, in the editing of which he had 
ever since been employed. His commu- 
nications on subjects of local history and 
biography, under the signature of the 
letter €, are well known to its readers. 
Enthusiastically attached to the city where 
he had so long resided, its ancient nooks 
and corners afforded to him all the plea- 
sure which others find in more varied or 
extensive travel. To him, dwelling en- 
tirely in the memory of days long past, 
each house—we may almost say each stone 
—was invested with its own peculiar 
legend, and many a time has he grieved 
when the innovating hand of modern im- 
provement, more rapid than that of time, 
swept away some favourite object of in- 
terest, and demolished at once a thousand 
historical associations. 

Gifted with solid, if not shining talents, 
he had attained a considerable amount of 
knowledge, and became, indeed, a com- 


plete local chronicle; and, but for a diffi- 
dence which made him, on all occasions, 
distrustful of his powers, he would, in all 
probability, have obtained a wide and 
well-earned celebrity. Patient and un- 
tiring in his researches, his industry 
brought to light a vast number of in- 
teresting facts which, but for him, would 
have been buried in oblivion; while he 
possessed the merit, once rare among pro- 
vincial antiquaries, of discafding instantly 
the most attractive legendary theories of 
whose titith cleaf and convincing proof 
was wanting. These habits rendered the 
affairs of yesterday of comparatively little 
moment in his esteem, and often (remarks 
the Editor of the Bristol Mirror) ‘‘ have 
we seen the old familiar face clouded with 
an expression of regret, when the every 
day requirements of a newspaper office 
have interrupted or disturbed some anxious 
search among ancient charters or civic 
records. Of his private and domestic 
character, we can only say that our long 
intimacy with him served but to display 
more and more fully integrity without 
blemish, and a spirit of honest inde- 
pendence, rendered more pleasant by the 
absence of all assumption. We may truly 
say that we have lost in him an old and 
valued friend, and Bristol, probably, her 
most attached citizen. In the course of 
his long and useful career he won the 
regard and esteem of many, and he has 
departed without, we fully believe, leaving 
behind him a single enemy.”’ 

In the recent meeting of the Archéeo- 
logical Institute at Bristol Mr. Tyson took 
the deepest interest. He actively engaged 
in the preliminary arrangements as Local 
Secretary, and he contributed two his- 
torical papers, the contents of which 
were described in our report of the pro- 
ceedings. He had subsequently visited 
London, and had returned home only a 
few days before his death. He has left 
a wife and two children. 





THOMAS WINTER. 

Sept. —. At the Castle, Holborn, aged 
56, Thomas Winter, the pugilist, com- 
monly known by his fighting name of 
‘* Tom Spring.” 

Thomas Winter, whose assumed name 
of ‘* Spring’? was taken by him on the 
occasion of his first fight, was born at 
Witchend, near Fownhepe, Herefordshire, 
in 1795. At the age of nineteen, being 
remarkable for his activity in rustic 
sports, he won some local fame by con- 
tending with a provincial pugilist of the 
name of Henley. The youth disposed of 
his powerful and experienced opponent in 
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1l rounds. A gigantic Yorkshireman, 
of the name of Stringer, proffering him- 
self as prepared to meet all comers, the 
gauntlet was taken up by young Spring, 
who met his formidable opponent at 
Moulsey Hurst, for a purse of 40 guineas, 
and 10/. subscribed on the ground, de- 
feating him in 29 rounds, occupying 
39 minutes. His other battles may be 
thus enumerated :— He was next pitted 
against the well-known Ned Painter, 
whom he vanquished at Mickleham Downs, 
in April, 1818; in August following he 
met Painter again, with a different result, 
sustaining on this occasion his only de- 
feat; Carter, in May, 1819; Bob Burn, 
in May, 1820; Joshua Hudson, in the 
following month; Oliver, in Feb. 1821; 
Neate, in May, 1823; Langan, in Jan. 
1824; and again in June of the same 
year. From this period Spring retired 
from the ring, carrying with him an un- 
stained and untarnished character, and 
having earned the confidence of his pa- 
trons, and the esteem of numerous friends. 
On the retirement of Cribb, Spring con- 
sidered himself the champion, and soon 
after his defeat of Oliver, in Feb. 1821, 
he announced his retirement, and issued 
a general challenge, open for three months. 
He then married (happy for him had his 
choice been other, or none at all), and 
became boniface of the Weymouth Arms, 
Weymouth-street, Portman-square, which 
was opened by a splendid sporting dinner, 
with Mr. John Jackson in the chair, In 
June, 1822, he was challenged by Neate 
(who had previously declined to meet him); 
the result is recorded above. Subsequently 
Spring became the landlord of the Booth 
Hall Tavern, Hereford, where, in 1823, 
he received from his fellow-townsmen a 
handsome vase, which, with a silver cup 
presented at Manchester, in April, 1824, 
was placed upon the table at the celebra- 
tion of his testimonial dinner in 1846. 
On this last occasion a silver tankard, of 
a gallon capacity, was added to the num- 
ber of his public marks of respect, the 
sum of 500/. having been collected for the 
purpose. About the period of his Man- 
chester ‘‘ testimonial,’’ another pugilist, 
Tom Belcher, having accumulated a suffi- 
ciency whereon to retire, gave up the 
Castle Tavern in Holborn, wherein, after 
a brief interregnum, he was succeeded by 


Spring. A disease of the heart, whereon , 


dropsy in his latter days supervened, 
filled up the measure of his earthly suf- 
ferings, and finally the brave and stal- 
wart gladiator lies at rest. His body was 
interred in Norwood Cemetery attended 
by a large concourse of his comrades 
and patrons. 
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MADAME JAVOUHEY. 

July At the house of her founda- 
tion in the Rue St. Jacques at Paris, 
Madame Javouhey, the venerable mother 
of the order of St. Joseph of Cluny. 

Within the boasted unity of the church 
of Rome, new sects and rules of religion 
are continually arising, and with no less 
success than among more tolerant branches 
of the Catholic church. The rapidity of 
the establishment of the order of St. Jo- 
seph of Cluny is not surpassed in the re- 
ligious stories of earlier ages. In 1832 
Madame Javouhey was a poor herdswo- 
man, tending the cows of Monsieur de St. 
Hilaire upon his estate in Lorraine. In 
1842 we find her the superior of the most 
flourishing religious order in France, an 
order of which she herself alone and un- 
aided was the foundress—the guide and 
counsel of the highest dignitaries of the 
Church, the patroness of those who so 
few years before were her masters, be- 
stowing by her influence pensions, places, 
dignities on those who once bestowed on 
her the hard-earned morsel of daily 
bread. She began by forming amongst 
her own class of hard-working peasant 
women an order of working nuns which 
had never existed before in France. 
The admirable discipline of the association 
soon attracted the notice of Monsieur de 
St. Hilaire, whose brother was then in 
office as Minister of Marine. He per- 
ceived at once how wonderfully adapted 
for hard service in the colonies would be 
an institution, such as the one founded by 
Madame Javouhey. The Minister lost no 
time in examining into the affair, was de- 
lighted with all.that met his observation, 
and immediately made overtures to the 
reverend mother to secure her services in 
French Guiana, a colony which, from its 
frightful climate, had been regarded with 
horror, even by the most self-sacrificing 
orders, even by the Sceurs de Charité 
themselves. Madame Javouhey closed at 
once with the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, and departed, taking with her sixty 
nuns, all chosen from the same class of 
society as that to which she herself be-° 
longed. She founded in the colony the 
first of her houses. With admirable 
perspicuity she had prepared her follow- 
ers, by instruction in every species of 
labour, for the life of hardship and self- 
reliance to which they were destined. 
Thus they were gardeners, vine-dressers, 
tillers of the earth, washerwomen, ironers, 
seamstresses, cooks, spinners, grooms, 
herdswomen, schoolmistresses—in short, 
no foreign aid was needed for the prospe- 
rity of the little community, which soon 
grew to be the prime mover and master 
spirit of the colony. 
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Once fairly established, the superior 
returned to France, under pretence of 
carrying more sisters to Guiana, but in 
reality to lay the foundation of her order 
in the mother country. From the first it 
was evident that her intention had been 
to spread it throughout the kingdom, and 
well has she succeeded. There is not a 
burgh, scarcely indeed a village, wherein 
a succursale of Joseph de Cluny does 
not exist, and all the while the reverend 
mother was busy increasing the order in 
numbers and influence, she was busy, too, 
in augmenting its wealth; and she has 
died, leaving her immense riches and a 
commercial connection unrivalled through- 
out the kingdom. Her talent for business 
was so remarkable that she even managed 
to trade with Brother Jonathan and to 
make a profit. Her ships were known all 
over the world, and her credit universal. 
—Allas. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

July 14. At sea, the Rev. John M‘Evoy, M.A. of 
the Madras establishment, formerly of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge. 

Aug. 30. At Wark, near Hexham, aged 64, the 
Rev. Edward Beatty, Rector of that parish. He 
was formerly a Chaplain of the Royal Navy, and 
was presented to the rectory of Wark by the 
Governors of Greenwich Hospital in 1848. 

Sept. 4. In Guernsey, the Rev. Henry Benvell, 
Chaplain to the Prison and Hospital and the 
Island of Herme, Guernsey. He was the youngest 
son of the late Henry Benwell, esq. of Caversham, 
Oxon ; and was formerly of Merton college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1819, M.A. 1836. 

Sept. 8. At Homburg, the Rev. Joseph John 
Freeman, one of the secretaries of the London 
Missionary Society. He was settled for some 
time at Kidderminster, and for several years of 
his very useful life was a missionary at Madagas- 
car, where he acquired a knowledge of the native 
tongue. About sixteen years since he became 
one of the secretaries of the London Missionary 
Society, since which time he has visited the sta- 
tions connected with the society in the West 
Indies, and more recently in the Mauritius and 
South Africa. From the latter tour Mr. Freeman 
returned early in the present year, since which 
time he has been actively and perhaps too labo- 
riously engaged in attending missionary meetings, 
and in preparing for the press a very valuable 
and interesting account of his journey, which is 
just published. 

Sept. 10. Aged 74, the Ven. Anthony Hamilton, 
Archdeacon of Taunton, Canon of Wells, Rector 
of St. Mary le Bow, London, and of Loughton, 
Essex. He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1800 as second Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1803, was presented to the rectory 
of Loughton in 1805 by W. W. Maitland, esq., to 
that of St. Mary le Bow in 1820, by Abp. Sutton, 
and became Archdeacon of Taunton (with the 
annexed prebend of Milverton in the church of 
Wells) in 1827. 

Sept. 13. At Sinnington, Yorkshire, aged 43, 
the Rev. William Bellwood, fifteen years Perp. 
Curate of that chapelry. 

By throwing himself from a window, at the 
Gloucester County Lunatic Asylum, of which he 
had been an inmate for the last 16 years, the Rey. 
John 7’. Hatton. 

Sept. 20. At Brighton, the Rev. Lionel Carden, 
Curate of English Bicknor, Glouc. He was of 
Univ. coll. Oxford, B.A. 1841, M.A, 1844, 
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Sept. 21. Aged 83, the Rev. Richard Lomax 
Martyn, Rector of Lurgashall, Sussex (1819), for- 
merly of Oriel coll. Oxford, B.A. 1792, M.A. 
1795. 

Sept. 22. At Chevening, Kent, aged 74, the Rev. 
John Austen, Rector of that parish, to which he 
was collated in 1813 by Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton. 

Sept. 23. At Bennington, Herts, aged 68, the 
Rev. John Pollard, Rector of that parish. He was 
of Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808, 
and was presented to his living in 1813. 

Sept. 26. At Tulla, the Rev. Richard Drew, B.A. 
Vicar of Tullogh, and Prebendary of Killaloe. 

At Carlton le Moorlands, Linc. aged 81, the 
tev. William Brocklebank, for many years Curate 
of that parish, and Vicar of Norton Disney (1792). 

Sept. 27. At Ryde, I.W. aged 55, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Moore, M.A. for more than twenty years 
Curate of St. Thomas’s church in that town, and 
formerly Curate of St. Edmund’s, Salisbury. 

At North Tuddenham, Norfolk, in his 96th year, 
the Rev. Thomas Peacock, Rector of that parish 
(1845). He was born at the village of Caldbeck, 
in Cumberland, on the 5th Jan. 1756; and was 
formerly Perpetual Curate of Denton, co. Dur- 
ham, to which he was presented by the Vicar of 
Gainsford in 1780. He was the father of the Very 

tev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, and of the wife of 
the Rev. James Raine, the historian of North 
Durham. 

At the Townsend, Dilwyn, Herefordsh. aged 87, 
the Rev. Daniel P. Poweil, Rector of Sarnesfield in 
that county, to which he was instituted in 1799. 

Oct. 1. At Little Heath, Potter’s Bar, Middlesex, 
aged 46, the Rev. Henry Reid, of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1830, M.A. 1833. 

Oct. 2. At Felton, Heref. aged 75, the Rev. Hd- 
ward Freeman, Vicar of that place (1826), and 
one of the oldest magistrates of the county. 

Oct. 3. Aged 65, the Rev. Thomas Burnaby, 
Vicar of Blakesley, co. N’pton (1847), and Domes- 
tic Chaplain to the Marquess of Anglesea. He 
was formerly Chaplain of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated B.A. 1809, M.A, 1812. 

Oct.6. At Merton rectory, aged 34, the Rev. 
Charles Ross de Havilland, Curate of that parish ; 
and on the same day, aged 19 months, Constance- 
Gore, his daughter. He was the second son of 
Thomas Fiott de Havilland, esq. of Havilland hall, 
Guernsey, by his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas de-Saumarez, esq. and cousin to the late 
Lord de Saumarez. He was of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1838, M.A. 1841. He married Grace- 
Anne, daughter of David Verner, esq. and niece 
to Colonel Verner. 

In his 85th year, the Rev. William Neville, for- 
merly of Metchley Abbey, Harborne. For several 
years he officiated as Chaplain in the House of 
Industry, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Oct. 10. Aged 66, the Rev. Richard Brownes 
Rector of Elsing, Norfolk. His original name wa, 
Eaton. He was a member of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1809; and was presented to 
Elsing by Mrs. F. Browne in 1820. 

At Donagh, co. Derry, aged 84, the Rev. George 
Marshall, M.A. Rector of that parish ; and senior 
clergyman of the diocese of Derry, in which he 
had been a Rector during 57 years. 

Oct. 11. At Oxhill, Warw. aged 66, the Rev. 
Edward Rolls, for 32 years Curate of that parish. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1819, 
M.A. 1827, 

Oct. 12. At Ashgrove, Queenstown, Ireland, the 
Rev. John Godfrey. 

Oct. 14, The Rey. John Davies, Rector of Derwen, 
Denbighshire (1844). 

At Torquay, aged 37, the Rey. Frederick Day, 
Rector of Benefield, Northamptonshire. He was 
the third son of the late Rey. George Day of Ears- 
ham, Norfolk; and was formerly of Pembroke 
college, Camb. B.A. 1836. 

Oct. 19. At Askham, near Penrith, aged 48, the 
Rev. John Bowman, M.A, Curate of Woking, 
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Surrey. He was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
1829, M.A. 1835. 

Oct. 23. At Denford, Northamptonsh. aged 
68, the Rey. John Watson, D.D. Rector of Denford 
cum Ringstead, and Vicar of Great Doddington 
in the same county. He was presented to Den- 
ford in 1822; and to Doddington in 1838 by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Oct. 25, At Cuckney, Notts. aged 64, the Rey. 
George Mason, Rector of Whitwell, Derbyshire, 
and Chaplain to the Duke of Portland. He was 
of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1810, M.A. 1813; 
and was presented to his living in 1831. 

Oct. 26. At Anstey, co. Warwick, aged 68, the 
Rev. Thomas Coker Adams, Vicar of Anstey and 
Foleshill, and Perp. Curate of Shelton, War- 
wickshire, Rector of Saxelby, Leic., Chaplain to 
the Earl of Aylesford, and a Rural Dean. He 
was the second son of Simon Adams, esq. of 
East Haddon, co. Npn., Recorder of Daventry, 
and Dep. Recorder of Northampton, by Sarah, 
daughter of Cadwallader Coker, esq. of Bices- 
ter; and was an elder brother of Mr. Serjeant 
Adams. He was of Merton college, Oxford, B.A. 
1804, M.A. 1809; was presented to Anstey in 
1809 by the Lord Chancellor; to Saxelby in the 
same year by the Earl of Aylesford ; and to Foles- 
hill in 1822 by the Lord Chancellor. He was in- 
defatigable in the discharge of his clerical duties, 
and particularly kind and affectionate to his pa- 
rishioners. He had for many years been an active 
Magistrate of the county, and Deputy-Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions, and had also been actively 
engaged as President of the Divisional Petty Ses- 
sions at Anstey for more than forty years, where 
his decisions gave almost universal satisfaction. 
He was the founder of the Asylum for Juvenile 
Offenders at Stretton-upon-Dunsmore, which has 
been productive of much good. He also pro- 
moted the formation of the first National schools 
at Coventry, which have now been the means of 
educating thousands of poor children. He mar- 
ried in 1806, Mary, daughter of Johnson Pistor, 
esq. of Bath, and had issue six sons—the Rev, 
Simon Thomas Adams ; James, R.N.; Henry ; the 
Rev. Cadwallader Coker Adams, M.A. of Mer- 
ton college, Oxford; Septimus; Daniel Charles 
Octavius ; and four daughters. 

Oct. 28, At Abertillery, Aberystwith, aged 24, 
the Rev. William Hughes, Curate of that place. 

Oct. 30. At Fronfraith, near Aberystwith, aged 
28, the Rev. John M*Kinnon, M.A. Head Master of 
the Nairn Grammar School, Isle of Skye. 

Aged 86, the Rey. Nathaniel George Woodrooffe, 
Vicar of Somerford Keynes, Wilts (1803). He 
was of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, B.A. 1790, M.A. 
1793. 

Lately. Tn London, the Rev. Zhomas Pigott, 
youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Pigott, of Slevoy 
Castle, co. Wexford. 

At Madeira, the Rev. Edward Thomas Lewis, 
Vicar of Glascomb, co. Radnor (1847). He was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Lewis, Rector 
of Merthyr near Carmarthen ; and was of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1831. 

Nov. 4. At Ilkley, Yorkshire, aged 33, the Rev. 
Henry Leathley Armitage, late of Ormaston, Der- 
byshire. He was the eldest son of John Leathley 
Armitage, esq. of Ikley. He was of Worcester 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1842, M.A. 1846. 

At Dawlish, Devon, the Rev. Benedict Pering, 
Rector of Fersfield, Norfolk (1843). He was of 
Wadham college, Oxford, B.A, 1805, M.A. 1810. 

At Bussage parsonage, Glouc. aged 33, the Rev. 
Robert Alfred Suckling, Perp. Curate of that place 
(1846). He was the eldest son of the Rev Alfred 
Suckling, Rector of Barsham, Suffolk, and was of 
Caius college, Camb. B.A. 1844, M.A. 1847, 

Nov. 5, At Lymington, Hants, the Rev. William 
Bannerman, late Vicar of West Hoathley, Sussex. 
He was formerly of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830. 

ov. 6. At York, aged 72, the Rev. Henry 
Lowe, Rector of Mawnby, Yorkshire (1830). 
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Nov. 8. At Leamington, aged 75, the Rev. 
William Oddie, M.A. formerly Fellow of Magdalene 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1801. 

At Woodford vicarage, near Daventry, aged 67, 
the Rev. Richard Walter, Vicar of that parish, to 
which he was presented by the Lord Chancellor 
in 1846. 

Nov. 10. At Dudley-grove, Paddington, aged 
4l, the Rev. William Hamond, for many years 
Curate of Holdenhurst, Hants. He was the only 
son of the Rev. Francis Hamond, late Rector of 
Widford and Quidenham, Norfolk, and was of 
Jesus college, Camb. B.A. 1833. 

At Boothby Graffoe, Linc, aged 82, the Rev. 
Peniston La Tour, M.A. Rector of that parish, and 
of Scorbrough, Yorkshire. He was of St. Mary 
hall, Oxford, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798 ; he was pre- 
sented to Scorbrough in 1789, by the Earl of Egre- 
mont, and to Boothby Graffoe, in 1816, by J. Ful- 
lerton, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Tolpuddle, Dorsetshire, in his 83d 
year, the Rev. Thomas Warren, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of Christ church, Oxford, B.A. 
1791, M.A. 1794, and was presented to his living 
by that society in 1805. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


March 28. Off Rio de Janeiro, aged 17, Charles 
Philpotts Green, R.N. Midshipman of H. M. ship 
Asia, son of the Rey. G. R. Green, M.A. of Eton 
college. 

April 18. At Geelong, Port Philip, Henry Fearby 
Brooks, B.A. of Trinity college, Dublin, eldest son 
of the Rey. J. W. Brooks, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham. 

May 29. At Cressy, Van Diemen’s Land, Char- 
lotte-Septima, wife of James Denton Toosey, esq. 
youngest dau. of the late Horatio Robson, esq. of 
Piccadilly. 

July 11. At Christchurch, New Zealand, aged 
18, Alfred Beecham, second son of Mr. W. P. 
Beecham, solicitor, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

July 16. On board the Gwalior, on his way 
to England, aged 37, Henry Harrison Greaves, 
youngest son of the late William Dodd Greaves, 
esq. surgeon, of the Madras army. 

Aug. 6. In the Graeff district, Cape of Good 
Hope, Capt. Frederick Philip Glubb, of the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen. 

Aug. 15. At Hong Kong, C. D. Moultrie, esq. 
R.N. of her Majesty’s ship Pilot, second son of G.A. 
Moultrie, esq. 

Aug. 20. At Sierra Leone, aged 43, Charles 
Whitefield Priaulx, of Southampton, surgeon R.N. 
He had previously passed many years on the 
coast of Africa. 

At Goderich, Canada West, George-Godwin, 
youngest son of the late Joseph Warner, esq. of 
Chudleigh. 

Aug. 26. At Fredericton, the Right Rey. Dr. 
Pollard, R. C. Bishop of New Brunswick. 

Aug. 27. In South Africa, aged 77, Dr. Philip, 
the uncompromising advocate of the rights of the 
coloured races in that quarter. 

Aug. 31. At Mooltan, aged 25, Charles Bowden 
Gundry, esq. 12th Bengal N.I. second son of Sam. 
B. Gundry, esq. of Bridport. 

Sept. 1. At Cawnpore, India, Henrietta-Maria, 
youngest surv. dau. of the late Bishop Hull, esq. 

Sept. 4. At Madras, Surgeon Samuel Crozier 
toe, M.D. Inspector-General of Hospitals. Dr. 
Roe served at Corunna, in the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, in the Peninsula from May 1811 to the end 
of the war, and received the war medal with ten 
clasps. 

Sept.5. In Fort George, Bombay, aged 35, 
Mary-Isabel, wife of Capt. Robert Croft Wormald, 
Art. and dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Mayne, 
C.B 


“Sept. 7. At Paddington, aged 67, Neville Butler 
Challoner, esq. the harpist and composer, 
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Sept. 10. At Bath, aged 63, Richard Calthrop, 
esq. late of Swineshead Abbey, Linc. 

At Jamaica, William Henry Knitt, esq. eldest 
son of the late Rey. William Smith Knitt, Rector 
of Bawdrip, Som. 

Sept. 11. Near Saharunpore, aged 35, Lieut. 
Archibald 8. Galloway, 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry, 
eldest son of the late Major-Gen. Sir Archibald 
Galloway, K.C.B. 

At Parbutpore, half way between Revelgunge 
and Ghazeepore, Dewan Moolraj, the obstinate 
defender of Mooltan against the British forees in 
the last Sikh war. 

Sept. 15. At Warrungul, Deccan, Thomas Mal- 
ing Warre, 9th N.I. a Captain in the service of his 
Highness the Nizam, eldest son of Major-Gen. Sir 
Wm. Warre, C.B. commanding the N.E. District. 

Sept. 21. At Ootacamund, Nielgherry hills, 
Lauderdale Hay, 39th Madras Nat. Inf. third son 
of Rear-Adm. James Hay, of Belton, East Lothian. 

Sept. 24. At Dalham, Suffolk, in her 76th year, 
Mary, relict of Joshua Murray, esq. 

Oct. 2. At Walton, Suffolk, aged 111, Fanny 
Arthroll. 

Henry, eldest son of the Rey. F. Vincent, Slin- 
fold, Sussex. 

Oct. 3. At Clapham-common, aged 72, William 
Leveson-Gower, esq. He was the second son of 
Adm. the Hon John Leveson-Gower (5th son of 
John Ist Earl Gower), by Frances, dau. of Adm. 
Edward Boscawen, brother to Hugh 2nd Visc. 
Falmouth. He married in 1804 Catharine-Maria, 
dau. and heir of the late Sir Thomas Gresham, Bart. 
of Titsey Park, Surrey ; and by that lady, who died 
in 1808, he has left issue the present William 
Leveson-Gower, esq. of Titsey Park, who married 
in 1834 Emily-Josephine, 2nd dau. of Sir F. H. 
Doyle, Bart. and has a numerous family ; and two 
daughters, of whom the elder was married in 1845 
to Capt. George Hope, R.N. a cousin of the Earl of 
Hopetoun. 

Eliza, wife of James Nightingale, esq. of King- 
ston-upon-Thames, dau. of Henry East Thrupp, 
esq. of Surbiton-hill. 

Oct. 4. At Severn Stoke, Wore. aged 79, James 
Barker, esq. sen. formerly of the Hill, Lance. 

In Upper Montague-st. John Slight, esq. for- 
merly naval officer in charge of her Majesty’s 
dockyard, Gibraltar. 

In London, aged 94, Lady Louisa Stuart, young- 
est daughter of the Minister Earl of Bute, and 
granddau. of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; the 
lady to whom we owe the charming “ Introduc- 
tory Anecdotes” prefixed to the late Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s edition of Lady Mary’s works. Lady Louisa 
remembered to have seen her grandmother, Lady 
Mary, when at old Wortley’s death that celebrated 
woman returned to London after her long and 
still unexplained exile from England. 

Oct. 5. At Ditchingham Hall, Norfolk, in her 
6th year, Annie-Catherine, youngest dau. of J. L. 

sedingfeld, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Merton parsonage, near Bicester, 
aged 34, the wife of the Rev. C. Hl. De Haviland, 
and Constance, her infant daughter. 

At La Barre, near Paris, the seat of the Vicomte 
de Valmer, Capt. James Spedding, only son of 
Major Spedding, of Summer-grove near White- 
haven. 

Oct.7. At Cheltenham, Jane, second dau. of 
the late Samuel Blencowe, esq. of Marston St. 
Lawrence, Northamptonsh. 

At Brixton, Mary, wife of Samuel Woodcock 
Mealing, esq. of Norwich. 

Oct. 8. At Shaw, Berks, aged 30, Jane-Mary, 
dau. of the Rey. D. Brammall, incumbent of Shaw. 

At Pembroke Dock, Lieutenant Selby Lil- 
burn, R.N. (1845). He was a son of Commander 
James Lilburn, R.N. who was killed at Malaga in 
1812, by Phillis, youngest dau. of Gilbert Selby, 
esq. of Holy Island ; and younger brother to Lieut. 
James R.R. Lilburn, R.N. He passed his exami- 
nation Noy. 1834, was promoted in 1845, after 
serving for several years on the coast of Africa, 
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and subsequently served in the Penelope steam- 
frigate on that station. 

Oct.9. At Castletown, Isle of Man, Eliza, wife 
of Major Backhouse, late of the 47th Regt. 

At Blackheath-park, advanced in years, Capt. 
Richard Bourne, R.N. a director of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. He en- 
tered the navy in 1787 as Captain’s servant on board 
the Druid 32, Capt. Joseph Ellison, and, after 
serving as Midshipman in sevéral other vessels, 
was made Lieutenant in the Sandfly. In 1804 
he was appointed to the command of the Felix 
schooner; and in 1806 was severely wounded in 
an attack on the town of Hea, in Spain. He was 
placed on half-pay the same year, and in 1840 ac- 
cepted the rank of retired Commander. 

At Damascus, of typhus fever, aged 50, William 
Arnold Bromfield, esq. M.D. of Ryde. He left 
Ryde about a twelvemonth since to make a tour 
on the continent and the Holy Land, and was just 
on the eve of departing home when he was seized 
with fatal illness. He was highly respected, having 
devoted the principal part of his time to the study 
of botany. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 76, Clara, wife of J. 
G. Brook, esq. surgeon, and youngest dau. of the 
late Rey. R. Ekins, Rector of Pebmarsh, Essex. 

At Southampton, aged 53, Archibald Gibson 
Bulman, esq. Comm. R.N. (1844), fifth son of the 
late Job Bulman, esq. of Cox lodge, Northumber- 
land. He passed his examination 1818, obtained 
his first commission 1828, was appointed to the 
Arachne 16 in 1831, to the Pickle in 1834, and 
Fair Rosamond in 1841, all employed on the North 
American stations. 

Oct. 10. Aged 89, Thomas Beddell, esq. of the 
Dairy, Finchingfield, Essex. 

In Cambridge-st. Hyde-park, aged 85, William 
Brown, esq. of Harlington lodge, Middlesex. 

At Nottingham-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 70, 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Kelly. Capt. Frederick 
Corner, late of the Indian army, deposed at an 
inquest that he was the son of the deceased, who 
had been some time ill, but would not see a doctor. 
The cause of her death was not ascertained. 

At Cheltenham, Jean-Caroline, wife of Robert 
Lawson, esq. 

Aged 71, Lewis Leslie, esq. of Upper Mall, Ham- 
mersmith. 

Aged 49, John Melhuish, esq. of Wilton-terrace, 
New North-road, Islington, formerly of Tiverton. 

At Liverpeol, aged 6, Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of 
Richard Mitchell, esq. of Enderby Hall, Leic. 

Rowland Neate, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Aged 11, Harry-Calvert, second son of Sir Harry 
Verney. 

Oct. 11. At Elmswood, near Montreal, aged 80, 
Mr. Buchanan, for many years British Consul at 
New York. 

At the Lower-mall, Hammersmith, aged 62, 
Henry Bradley Ibbotson, esq. 

At Lexden, Colchester, aged 17, Frances Caro- 
line, youngest dau. of J. Chaplin, esq. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 69, Caroline, relict 
of Francis Smythies, esq. solicitor, of the Turretts, 
Colchester. 

At Torquay, Mary-Eliza, second dau. of W. 
Wilson, esq. 

Oct. 12. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Charles Philips 
Coote, esq. fourth son of the late Chidley Coote, 
esq. of Mount Coote, Limerick. 

At Tickhill, Yorkshire, Richard Ellison, esq. 
solicitor, and chiefresident of the place. He com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat. He was the 
eldest son of John Ellison, esq. estate steward to 
the Earl of Scarborough. 

At Carshalton, aged 48, Charles Estridge, esq. 
late Capt. 81st Regt. 

Aged 63, Henry Hawes Fox, M.D. of North- 
woods Lunatic Asylum, co. Gloucester. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, M.B. 1811, 
M.D. 1826. 

At Brighton, Eleanor-Elizabeth, wife of Am- 
brose Isted, esq. of Ecton, co. Northampton. She 
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was the eldest dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. R. 
B. Stopford, by the Hon. Eleanor Powys, eldest 
dau. of Thomas first Lord Lilford, and was mar- 
ried in 1832. 

At St. James’s Palace, aged 68, the Hon. Au- 
gusta-Mary, widow of George Leigh, esq. and half- 
sister to George-Gordon sixth Lord Byron, the 
Poet. Her mother was Amelia Darcy, Baroness 
Conyers, the divorced Duchess of Leeds. In 1807 
she married her cousin Lieut.-Colonel George 
Leigh, of the 10th Light Dragoons, who died in 
May 1850, leaving several children. Her name 
is remembered as that of the only relative of 
Byron for whom he retained any affection, and 
several of his poems are addressed to her. 

At Gravesend, aged 53, Richard Lonsdale, esq. 
of Hammersmith and Temple-chambers, solicitor, 
third son of the late Christopher Lonsdale, esq. 
Arlaw-banks, Durham. 

At Bath, aged 75, Frances-Mary, the last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. James New, Vicar of 
St. Philip’s, Bristol, 

At Windsor, aged 86, Sarah, relict of John 
Secker, esq. Her remains were interred in the 
family vault at St. John’s church. 

At Portsea, aged 76, Wm. Read Shugar, esq. 
paymaster R.N. (1795.) 

At the Observatory, Kensington, Dame Ann, 
wife of Sir James South, and niece of the late Jo- 
seph Ellis, esq. of South Lambeth. 

At Coombe Bisset, near Salisbury, aged 72, 
Robert Squarey, esq. one of the magistrates of 
that city. 

Aged 72, Ann Rowe, wife of John Taylor, 
F.R.S. of Sheffield House, Kensington. 

At Hill-top, Lance. in his 50th year, Francis, 
fourth son of the late Rey. Thos. Wright, Rector 
of Market Bosworth. 

Oct, 13. Lieut.-Col. 


esq. 


James Loftus Elrington, 


late of the Coldstream Guards, son of Major El- 


rington, Major of the Tower of London. 

At Greenwoods, Essex, Thomas Eldridge, esq. 

In Guernsey, Margaret, widow of James Je- 
remie, esq. 

At Sudbury, aged 27, Mr. William Michael 
Jones, of Walton-on-the Naze, only son of the 
late W. B. Jones, esq. of Sudbury. 

At Little Burstead, Essex, aged 63, Sarah, wife 
of Thomas Mayott, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
Peter Skipper, esq. 

At the Field, Leek, aged 72, Sam. Phillips, esq. 

Aged 61, Anna-Dorothea, wife of Charles Arthur 
Prichard, of Tyllwyd, esq. and eldest dau. of the 
late John Vaughan Lloyd, esq. of Green-grove, 
and Brynog, Cardiganshire. 

At Bagshot, aged 73, Lady Griselda Tekell. Her 
ladyship was dau. of Charles third Earl Stan- 
hope, by the Lady Hester Pitt, eldest dau, of Wil- 
liam first Earl of Chatham. In 1800 she married 
John Tekell, esq. She was a sister of the cele- 
brated Lady Hester Stanhope, and the last surv. 
grand-dau. of the celebrated Earl of Chatham, 

At Paddington, aged 26, George Augustus 
Everitt Watts, esq. late of Exmouth, solicitor, 
eldest son of George Watts, esq. late of Exeter, 

Oct. 14. At Brighton, aged 61, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lindley Bowen, of Par k-st. Grosvenor- sq. relict 
of Capt. John Bean Bowen, R.N. 

Aged 15, Ernestine- Matilda- Sophia, second dau. 
of the Rev. James Brogden, 

At Pontefract, aged 24, Caroline, youngest sur - 
viving dau. of William Clough, esq. solicitor. 

At Hastings, aged 49, Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late W. J, Eade, esq. of Broce kham, Surrey. 

At Stainton in Cleveland, aged 81, Lt.-Col. Wil- 
liam Gooch, late of the 4th Dragoons, second son 
of the late Sir Thomas Gooch, of Benacre Hall, in 
the county of Suffolk, Bart. He married Jane, 
dau. of James Wilkinson, esq. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; and had issue. One of his daughters, Ma- 
tilda-Mary, was married in 1824 to the Rev. Wm. 
Vernon-Harcourt, third son of the late Archbishop. 

At Boulogne- sur-Mer, Col. George Ritso Jervis, 
Bombay Eng. He was a cadet of 1810. 
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At Jesmond, Northumberland, aged 72, Armorer 
Donkin, esq. an eminent solicitor in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and an alderman of the corporation. 

At Fairfield, near Liverpool, aged 62, George 
Nuttall, esq. formerly of Buenos Ayres. 

At Sheffield, aged 57, Alderman Thomas Wiley, 
wine merchant and news agent. He had for many 
years taken an active part in the affairs of the bo- 
rough ; he was elected a member of the town coun- 
cil immediately after the charter of incorporation, 
and an alderman in 1849. A short time ago he 
received a piece of plate from the inhabitants. 
The extent of his annual bounty at Christmas 
had made him well known to the poor. 

Oct. 15. At Eastcombe, aged 74, the Right Hon. 
Eleanor-Agnes dowager Countess of Bucking- 
hamshire. She was the eldest dau. of William Ist 
Lord Auckland, by Eleanor, second dau. of the 
Right Hon. Sir Gilbert Eliot, and sister to the 
first Earl of Minto. She was married to Robert- 
Hobart fourth Earl of Buckinghamshire in 1799. 
She was left a widow in 1816, having had no 
issue, 

At Cirencester, aged 78, Christopher Bowley. 
Several years before his decease he built eight or 
ten comfortable dwellings in Cirencester for the 
poor, and endowed them. 

At St. Peter’s, Thanet, aged 73, Jane, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Isaac Blake Clarke. 

At Tredegar, aged 36, Alfred George Charles 
Homfray, esq. surgeon, second son of Charles 
Homfray, esq. of Bristol. He was for many years 
surgeon to the Tredegar Iron Works. 

At Ashburton, aged 30, Harriet, dau. of 8. P. 
Knowles, esq. 

Aged 60, Daniel Macnamara, esq. M.D. surgeon, 
of Uxbridge. His body was interred at Iver. 

At Islington, Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
George Maltby, esq. of Peckham. 

At the Friary, Lichfield, aged 19, Ensign Ed- 
ward Owen, of the 2d Bombay Grenadiers. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 24, Lieut. John Aysh- 
ford Sanford, R.N. fourth son of E. A. Sanford, 
esq. of Nynehead Court. He was second Lieu- 
tenant of the Dauntless screw frigate. 

At the Forelands, near Bromsgrove, John Chat- 
field Tyler, esq. upwards of thirty years a Deputy 
Lieutenant for the county of Gloucester, and for- 
merly of Cheltenham. 

At Welton Lodge, co. Northampton, Ralph, 
only son of the late Wm. White Winterton, esq. 

Oct. 16. Aged 69, Samuel Caldwall Brandram, 
esq. of Falsgrave, near Scarborough. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 70, Major-Gen. Herbert 
Bowen, C.B. Colonel of the 19th Bengal Infantry. 
He had seen many years of active service in India, 
and was present at the capture of Java in 1811, 
for which he received the silver war medal. In 
1838 he was nominated a Companion of the Bath. 

In Southwick-pl. Mary Ann Hester Foster, the 
eldest daughter of the late Ralph Foster, esq. of 
St. Leonard’s, Sussex. 

At Bromley college, aged 95, Elizabeth, widow 
of the Rey. George Clark Gayton, of Swallowfield, 
Berks. 

Frederick Miles, esq. younger son of Robert 
Miles, esq. of Heavitree. 

At York, aged 57, the relict of John Kettlewell, 
esq. of Acaster Malbis. 

In Albion-st. Hyde-park, William-Henry, third 
son of the late John Newton, esq. of Alconbury, 
Hunts. 

In Dorset-sq. Eliza, relict of Alexander Read, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service. 

Aged 36, Henry Rice, esq. solicitor, of New- 
port, I.W. 

At Westhorpe House, ‘near Marlow, aged 61, 
Edward Simson, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. David Williamson. 
He served in the Peninsula in the 4th regiment, 
and was senior Major with it in the battle of Sala- 
manca in 1812, for his services on which occasion 
he was promoted to the brevet rank of Lieut.-Col. 
and received the gold war medal. He commanded 
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the 92d (Highland) regiment from 1821 to 1828, 
in which latter year he retired from the service. 

Oct. 17. At Torpoint, aged 67, Mrs. Baker, 
widow of Capt. Baker, R.N. 

At Goudhurst, Kent, Miss Broadley, eldest dau. 
of the late Peter Broadley, esq. of Clapham. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 73, John Fry, esq. 
late Captain 11th regiment. 

In Osnaburgh-st. Regent’s-park, Eliza, wife of 
John Greensill, esq. Storekeeper H. M. Ordnance, 
Purfleet, Kent. 

Aged 78, John Lye, esq, of Walcot-pl. Lambeth, 
of which parish he had been a resident nearly 50 
years, and of Lancaster-place, Strand. 

Aged 59, Simon Thurston, esq. of Southampton- 
st. Bloomsbury-sq. and Park-hill, Clapham. 

Oct.18. At Heavitree, aged 13, Henrietta- 
Georgina - Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rey. 
Charles E. Bland, Rector of Combe Raleigh. 

Margaret, wife of Jobn Cavell, esq. Mecklen- 
burgh-sq. 

At Blenheim - lodge, Clifton-road, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 26, George Trenchard Chaffey, esq. 

At Brundall, near Norwich, aged 20, Adelaide, 
third dau. of Henry Chamberlin, esq. 

At Alexandria, aged 46, Edward Fuller Dan- 
vers, esq. 

Aged 89, William Davies, esq, of Rosewynn- 
villa, Widcombe-hill, Bath. 

At York, aged 62, Mary-Ann, wife of John Far- 
quharson, esq. of Haughton, co. of Aberdeen. She 
was the eldest dau. of Sir Archibald Grant, Bart. 
of Monymusk ; was married in 1812, and has left 
several children. 

At Rossie Priory, aged 11, the Hon. Victor 
Alexander, Master of Kinnaird, eldest son of Lord 
Kinnaird. 

At Lymington, Mary, dau. of William Charles 
Lempriere, esq. chief magistrate of Jersey. 

At Whiteparish, Wilts, aged 70, Rachel, wife of 
G. H. D. Nunn, esq. 

Aged 19, John-Charles, only son of C. J. Pa- 
gliano, esq. of the Lodge, Brook-green. 

John Peck, esq. of Leverington Parson Drove, 
co. Cambridge. His name will be associated with 
those of the great men who have recovered the 
fens from the watery waste, and secured them 
against upland floods and inundations of the 
ocean. A few years ago he was honoured with a 
valuable service of plate in acknowledgement of his 
indefatigable exertions in carrying out the drain- 
age of the North Level. 

At Goathland, near Whitby, aged 82, Gawan 
Peirson, esq. the owner of the principal part of 
the lands in the Dale, and one of those plain 
“ Old English Gentlemen ” whose race is nearly 
extinct. 3 

At his father’s, Elsfield, near Oxford, aged 24, 
Samuel Tagg, esq. of Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, 
merchant. 

At Bradford Peverell, Dorset, aged 24, Robert, 
second son of John Marsh Templeman, esq. of 
Crewkerne, Somerset. 

Oct.19. At Tunbridge Wells, Elizabeth, relict 
of W. B. Astley, esq. of Wellington-lodge, I.W. 

At Kennington, aged 86, William Castle, esq. 
late of Sittingbourne, Kent. 

At Bath, aged 67, Mrs. Hayter. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 26, Elizabeth-Amelia, 
wife of William Jones, esq. of Bridgenorth. 

At St. Leonard’s, Elizabeth, wife of W. Yar- 
worth Jones, esq. of High Beach, Essex, and only 
dau. of J. M. Allcroft, esq. Lower Wick, near 
Worcester. 

Agnes-Scarth, Lady Kelly, wife of Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly, Q.C. late H.M. Solicitor-General. She was 
the eldest dau. and coh. of Captain Mason of Leith, 
and was married in 1821. Her body was interred 
in the Kensal Green Cemetery. 

Aged 63, John Mayott, esq. of Brentwood, 
Essex, and late of Tower-st. 

Julia, wife of R. Ellis Pixley, esq. of Kensing- 
ton, and youngest dau. of H. L. Vallotton, esq. 

Aged 80, James Room, esq. of Birmingham. 
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At York, Mary-Anne, relict of Richard Samuel 
Short, esq. of Edlington-grove, Linc. 

At Ipswich, aged 50, Jane, widow of the Rev. 
Robert Tunney, Chaplain to the Forces in Upper 
Canada. 

At Glazenwood House, Essex, aged 26, Frede- 
rick Wood, esq. eldest surviving son of the Rey. 
Sir John Page Wood, Bart. 

At Ryde, aged 77, Janette-Sarah, relict of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Young. 

Oct. 20. At Steeple Ashton, Wilts, Harriet, dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Crawley, Rector of Ro- 
therfield, Sussex. 

At Margate, aged 75, William Giles, esq. 

At Florence, aged 18, Lady Maria Howard, 
youngest dau. of the Earl and Countess of Wicklow. 

At his residence, Kingswood-hill, aged 84, Tho- 
mas Norman, esq. 

In Hyde-park-gardens, aged 67, Dame Clemen- 
tina Otway, relict of Adm. Sir Robert Waller 
Otway, Bart. G.C.B. She was the eldest dau. and 
coheir of Admiral John Holloway, of Wells; was 
married in 1801, and left a widow in 1846, having 
had issue the present Sir George Graham Otway, 
Bart. Capt. R.N. and other children. 

At her niece’s near Blackheath, aged 79, Mary- 
Martha-Magdalene, widow of the Rev. Arthur 
Rogers, of Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 

At West Brixton, aged 84, James Welsh, esq. 

Oct. 21. At Launceston, aged 28, William Stert 
Brendon, esq. proprietor of the Yeolmbridge and 
Poliphant Quarries. 

At Chard, Robert Cuff, esq. mayor of that 
town. He would have attained his 55th year on 
the following day. 

Mary-Anne, relict of Thomas Denby, esq. of 
Islington, and Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

At Hammersmith, Frederick Murgatroyd, esq. 
formerly of Christ’s Hospital. 

At Buxton, Mrs. Edith Shaw, of Bath, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Shaw, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Birkhill, Fifeshire, Mary-Turner-Maitland, 
relict of Henry Wedderburn, of Wedderburn, esq. 
She was the eldest dau. of the Hon. Fred. Lewis 
Maitland, Capt. R.N. (6th son of Charles sixth 
Earl of Lauderdale), by Margaret-Dick, heiress of 
Rankeilour and Lindores, co. Fife: she was mar- 
ried in 1793, and left a widow in 1841, having had 
issue a numerous family. 

Oct. 22. Aged 77, Colin Campbell, esq. of Din- 
gle-mount, near Liverpool, a justice of the peace 
for Lancashire. 

At Letherhead, aged 39, Catherine-Shackle- 
ford, wife of Sydney Courtney, esq. 

At Chepstow, aged 79, relict of John Kirby, 
esq. merchant. She was the last of the family of 
the Millses, of Chepstow. 

At York, Sarah Ann Ramsden, dau. of the late 
Rev. Thos. Irvin, incumbent of Hackness. 

At Kensington, Jane, wife of Geo. Newman, esq. 

Anne, wife of William Tilleard Ward, esq. York- 
pl. Portman-sq. 

Oct. 23. At Wellington, aged 68, John Rawlins 
Burgis, esq. of Admaston, Shropshire. 

At Charles-st. aged 27, Robert Clarke, jun. esq. 
solicitor, of Bath. 

At Clifton-pl. at the residence of her friend and 
relative Mrs. Braund, aged 76, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Arthur Kelly, esq. of Kelly, 
Devonshire. 

In London, Capt. John Stupart Kirby, retired 
list, Bengal Artillery. He attained the rank of 
Captain in 1827. 

At Wiesbaden, aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of 
Fursan Manners, esq. of Kempton Park, Middx. 

In Grosvenor-sq. aged 91, Katharine-Elizabeth, 
Countess Dowager of Mornington. She was the 
elder dau. and co-heir of Adm. the Hon. John 
Forbes, a member of the noble house of Granard, 
by Lady Mary Capel, 4th dau. of William 3rd Earl 
of Essex. She was married to the late Earl of 
Mornington, for many years known as Lord Mary- 
borough, in 1784. By that nobleman, who died 
in 1845, the deceased had issne the present Ear! of 
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Mornington, the Hon. Mary, married to the Hon. 
Sir Chas. Bagot, the Hon. Emily, married to Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, and the Hon. Priscilla, married 
to the Earl of Westmoreland. Her ladyship’s only 
sister was Maria-Eleanor, Countess of Clarendon. 

At Topsham, aged 69, Mary, relict of Thomas 
Paine, esq. 

At Eglesfield-house, Yatton, the residence of her 
nephew George L. Norman, esq. aged 60, Frances 
Ann Paxton, dau. of the late Rev. Harry Paxton, 
Rector of Syderston, Norfolk, and Vicar of Battis- 
ford, Suffolk. 

At Romford, Mr. Pennyfeather, late manager of 
the London and County Bank. 

In Harleyford-pl. Kennington, Miss S. Pitches. 

At Sandgate, Kent, aged 38, Maria~Sarah-Lydia, 
only dau. of the late Robert Pullman, esq. Greek- 
st. Soho. 

In Chester-sq. Sarah, relict of James Cran- 
bourne Strode, esq. 

Oct. 24. In Alexander-sq. Brompton, aged 74, 
Robert Bradley, esq. 

At Finchley New-road, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Campbell, eldest dau. of the late Col. Campbell, 
of the Royal Engineers, and elder sister of the 
Rey. J. B. Campbell, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and of the late Colonel Campbell, of 
the 58th Regt. 

At Stamford, aged 45, Mr. J. C. Grant, iron and 
brass founder. He was well known for improve- 
ments in agricultural implements. 

At Greatford, Linc. aged 27, Mary-Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Alfred William Howell. 

Aged 18, George Gilbert, youngest son of Henry 
Jones, esq. of Brockworth. 

At Putney-heath, Horace, youngest surviving 
son of William Sargent, esq. 

At Minehead, Somerset, Mary-Anne, widow of 
Thomas Southwood, esq. of Malta. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Ann, widow of the Rey. 
Thomas Trebeck, Rector of Chailey, Sussex. 

Oct, 25. At Islington, Louisa-Piggott, widow of 
Eugene Clifton, esq. second dau. of the late Robert 
Oldershaw, esq. 

Aged 64, Anna-Maria, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Farrer, Rector of Ashley, Northamptonshire. 

At Brussels, Fanny, wife of William Hamilton 
Hart, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 22, Alexander Livingston 
Jenkins, second son of the late Rey. E. Jenkins, 
Chaplain to the King of the Belgians at Brussels. 

At Battersea, aged 36, Jane, relict of the Rey. 
Joseph Leeson, of Fishlake, Yorkshire. 

At Barnstaple, aged 50, Mary, wife of Lieut. 
Charles March, R.N. of Gloucester. 

In Bedford-square, aged 59, Phineas Nathan, 
esq. 

Aged 40, Mr. Edward Pascoe, the naval architect 
of the firm of Miller, Ravenhill, and Salkeld, ship- 
builders and engineers, Blackwall and Glasshouse- 
field. Mr. Pascoe was architect of the swiftest 
paddle-wheel vessels afloat ; in river steamers, the 
Meteor, Star, Joseph Miller, Jupiter, &c. and in 
various seas, the Llewellyn, Prince Arthur, and 
the Ondines; and we believe most of the screw 
vessels that have been built in the Thames were 
designed by him, from the first screw-steamer, 
the Archimedes, to the last and best result, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s screw-ship 
Shanghai. One of his latest designs was that of a 
steam-ship, 400 feet long, for the East India Steam 
Packet Company. 

At Fareham, Hants, aged 40, Sarah, relict of 
John Shaw Sampson, esq. of Mauritius. 

At Dover, aged 69, Ann, dau. of the late Ber- 
nard Snow, esq. of Southam, Warwickshire. 

At the seat of Sir Thomas Woollaston White, 
Bart. of Wallingwells, near Worksop, aged 57, 
Capt. Thomas Taylor Worsley, esq. of Easby, near 
Richmond, late of the Rifle Brigade, in which 
corps he was for several years actively employed 
in the war in the Peninsula. He was wounded at 
the siege of Badajoz under one of his ears, the ball 
(musket) making the circuit of the neck, and was 
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taken out on the opposite side. He was again 
wounded at Waterloo (singularly enough) under 
the other ear, the ball, as before, making the cir- 
cuit of the neck. He had a medal for Waterloo, 
and a Peninsular medal with nine clasps. He was 
second son of Captain James Worsley, and Lydia, 
his wife, was the eldest dau. of Taylor White, esq. 
of Wallingwells. He has left a widow without 
issue. His remains were interred at Woodsetts, 
near Worksop. 

At Redland, near Bristol, in his 2lst year, 
Richard Davies Williams, esq. of Oriel coll. Oxford, 
second son of the Ven. the Archdeacon of Llandaff. 

Oct. 26. At Bancroft’s Hospital, aged 57, Mr. 
Charles Dinham, 33 years Under Master. 

At Scarborough, Edmond George, infant son of 
Mr. and Lady Caroline Duncombe. 

At the Rectory, Fulbourn, Camb. aged 16, 
Maria-Jane, younger dau. of the Rey. Dr. Hall. 

At Modbury, Devon, W. S. Langworthy, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 74, Mrs. Sarah Mutrie. 

At Salisbury, Henry William Hayward Richard- 
son, esq. eldest son of the late Capt. Wim. Richard- 
son, R.N. 

At Edinburgh, aged 21, Mr. William Launcelot 
Simpson, younger son of the Rev. T. W. Simpson, 
of Thurnscoe Hall, near Doncaster. 

At Norwich, Susan, widow of the Rey. Edward 
South Thurlow, Rector of Easington, Durham, 
and Vicar of Stamfordham. She was the youngest 
dau, of the Rev. John Love; she became the se- 
cond wife of Mr. Thurlow in 1810, and was left 
his widow in 1847, having had issue one daughter 
who died in 1843, having married the same year 
the Rev. Henry Symonds, Precentor of Norwich ; 
and one son, Octavius. 

Oct. 27. At the Oaks, near Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, aged 56, Sarah, wife of James Birch, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Ipswich, aged 76, Harriet, wife of John Cob- 
bold, esq. of the Cliff house, Ipswich. 

At Blackheath, aged 68, Peter Edwards Famin, 
esq. of Little Tower-st. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Mr. William Hodson, of 
King’s-road, Bedford-row, a widower. He had 
poisoned himself by taking oil of almonds. 

In New-st. Dorset-sq. Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late Hugh M‘Calmont, esq. of Demerara. 

At Clippesby house, Norfolk, aged 64, Henry 
Muskett, esq. 

At East Lodge, Acton, Middlesex, aged 51, Wil- 
liam Ponsford, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 25, Sarah-Jacobina, wife of 
Frederick Ritchie, esq. of Greenwich. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Taylor, of Bruton-st. 

Oct. 28. At Wimborne Minster, aged 20, Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Rey. L. I. Boor, of 
Bodmin. 

At Beddington house, Surrey, aged 35, Henry 
Bridges, esq. late Capt. in the 47th Regt. 

At the Cottage, Melplaish, Dorset, in her 100th 
year, Mrs. Crode, relict of John Crode, esq. of 
Melplaish Court. 

At Bath, Jane, second dau. of the late James 
Edwards, esq. of Pall-mall, and Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. 

Mary-Ann, wife of Robert Gamman, esq. of Wil- 
mot-sq. Bethnal-green, and of Store House Wharf, 

Ratcliff. 

At Wootton-under-Edge, aged 82, Mrs. Mary- 
Ann-Lloyd Harris, mother of J. B. H. Burland, 
esq. late of Bradley House, Wotton-under-Edge. 

At Skibbereen, Margaret, wife of Geo. Pinchen, 
esq. sub-inspector of constabulary. The deceased 
was niece of the late Thomas Lord Baron Ventry, 
and sister of Lieut.-Col. John Fitzmaurice, K.H,. 

At Wokingham, aged 92, John Roberts, esq. 

At Elgin, aged 72, Patrick Sellar, esq. of Ard- 
tornish, Argyllshire. He was one of the most ex- 
tensive and successful rearers of Cheviot sheep. 

At Brighton, Anne-Maria, second dau. of the 
late Edward Terrey, esq. of Clapham-common. 

At Brantham Hall, Essex, aged 59, Robert 
Whalley, esq. 
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Oct. 29. In Baker-st, Lloyd-sq. aged 61, Henry 
William Brockwell, esq. 
At Lambridge, Bath, aged 74, James Burbidge, 


esq. 

Aged 89, Sarah, relict of the Rev. Chas, Daniell, 
of Kingswood, near Wotton-under-Edge. 

At Cardigan, aged 54, Anna-Leetitia, wife of 
David Davies, esq. 

At Hearne House, Petersfield, Caroline, wife of 
the Rev. W. Isaac. 

In London, aged 70, Warren Hastings Rowland 
Jackson, esq. of Castle-view, Cork. 

At Frampton-on-Severn, aged 85, Catherine, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Jackson, Vicar of Ar- 
lingham. 

At Bath, Caroline, last surviving dau. of the 
late Wm. Henry Sanford, esq. of Walford House, 
Somersetshire. 

At Otford Castle, Kent, aged 52, Jas. Selby, esq. 

At Pentonville, aged 42, Esther, wife of George 
White, esq. of Ashley House, Epsom, and Leaden- 
hall-street. . 

Oct. 30. At Hyde-park-corner, Lady Cockerell, 
of Sezincote, Glouc. widow of Sir Charles Cocke- 
rell, Bart. and sister of Lord Northwick. She was 
the Hon. Harriet Rushout, second dau. of John 
first Lord Northwick, by Rebecca, dau. of Hum- 
phrey Bowles, esq. of Wanstead. She became the 
second wife of Sir Charles Cockerell in 1808, and 
was left his widow in 1837. 

At Mattersea, Notts, aged 73, Benjamin Fearn- 
ley, esq. He was the last surviving son of the late 
B. Fearnley, esq. of Oakwell Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Mornington-road, Regent’s-park, aged 82, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Dr. Johnson, Rector of 
St. Perran Uthnoe, Cornwall. 

Aged 20, Emily-Sarah, only dau. of Thomas M. 
Keith, esq. solicitor, Norwich. 

In Northwick-terr. Maida-hill, aged 74, William 
Penney, esq. 

At Pentonville, aged 54, Thomas Plowman, esq. 
eldest son of the late John Bellamy Plowman, esq. 
of Normanton, near Lowestoffe. 

At Bushey-park, Teddington, aged 77, A. P. Ri- 
minton, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Staverton Court, near Bristol, Eli- 
zabeth-Isabella, wife of Capt. St. Clair, R.N. 
youngest dau. of the late J. Farhill, esq. of Mor- 
timer-st. and granddau. of Sir Thomas Wilson. 

At Geneva, aged 36, the Hon. James Fitzroy 
Henry William Wellesley, younger son of the Earl 
of Mornington. 

Oct. 31. At Dover, Mary, second dau. of the late 
James Dease, esq. of Turbotston, and of the Lady 
Teresa Dease, and niece of the late Earl of Fingall. 

At Lytham, Lanc. where he had been residing 
for the benefit of his health, aged 78, Lient.-Gen, 
Arthur Lloyd. ; 

Aged 75, Miss Elizabeth Mary Maddan, sister of 
B, Maddan, esq. late of Jamaica. 

At Dorking, aged 86, Thomas Parker, esq. for 
more than half a century a member of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Aged 52, John Pearson, esq. of Aveley, Essex. 

At St. Leonard’s, Mary, widow of the Rev. E. 
St. John, of Ashe-park, Hants. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Joseph Schofield, esq. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 38, Mr. Wm. Ingram, 
only son of Mr. Benjamin Ingram, of Ely, He 
had for 15 years been Organist of the Chapel 
Royal, Brighton, and was a pupil of Mr. H. Skeats, 
late organist of Ely, and afterwards of St, George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, 

In Finsbury-circus,aged 86, Alexander Ross, esq. 

Nov. 1, At Wylam, aged 61, Dorothy-Christian, 
third dau. of the late Christopher Blackett, esq. 

At Gloucester-gate, Regent’s-park, aged 77, 
Dame Eliza Lydia, mother of Sir J. Y. Buller, 
Bart. M.P. for South Devon. She was the only 
dau. and heir of John Holliday, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn and Dilhorne hall, co. Staff. ; was married in 
1791, and left a widow in 1834, having had issue 
three sons and two daughters, of whom the eldest 
was the late Susan-Elizabeth Countess of Morton. 
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Aged 24, Elinor-Mary, second dau. of Captain 
Edridge, R.N. of Pockeridge house, Wilts. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Fry, of Badgeworth. 

In Torrington-sq. aged 55, Thomas Galloway, 
esq. F.R.S. and F.R.A.S. Registrar of the Amicable 
Life Assurance Office. 

Aged 22, Elizabeth, dau. of the Rey. J. Healy, 
Vicar of Scalford. 

At Christchurch, while on a visit to her son-in- 
law, the Rev. Mr. Cooke, of Mudeford, in conse- 
quence of being thrown from her carriage, Lady 
Huddart. She was 2d dau. of Andrew Durham, 
esq. of Belvidere, co, Down, and was married to 
Sir Joseph Huddart in 1808. 

At Newington-pl, Kennington, aged 71, Lieut. 
John Lewis Manners, R.M. 

At Exmouth, aged 37, William Augustus Marsh, 
M.A. of Pembroke college, Cambridge, and bar- 
rister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn, son of Capt. H. 
Marsh, of Bath. He graduated B.A. 1837, M.A. 
1841, 

At Chipstable, Som. aged 69, Jas. Rogers, esq. 

In Old Cavendish-st. aged 74, Charles Sayer, 


esq. 

At Bath, Anna-Amelia, wife of George Warde, 
esq. Bengal Civil Service, dau. of the late Thomas 
Dashwood, esq. of the same service. 

Nov.2. At Upton-pl. Westham, Essex, aged 55, 
Miss Sophia Arrowsmith. 

At Launcells-house, Cornwall, John Bray, esq. 
late of Norton. 

At Laceby, Linc. aged 93, Wm. Brooks, esq. 

At Edinburgh, William Dunlop, esq. late of the 
firm of Messrs. Bathgate and Co. of Calcutta. 

At Southampton, Mary, wife of Henry Anthony 
Hardman, esq. 

Ann, wife of Robert Lane, esq. of the Ryelands, 
Herefordshire. 

In Hyde-park-pl. west, aged 72, Colin Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, esq. 

Aged 26, Catherine-Jane, wife of W. H. Plum- 
mer, esq. of Fort-lodge, Margate. 

At Brighton, Sarah-Matilda, only dau. of the 
late Thomas Price, esq. of Muswell-hill. 

At the residence of his father-in-law at East 
Dulwich, Charles Rollings, esq. late of the firm of 
Messrs. Spencer and Rollings, of Birmingham, 

At Brighton, Francis Clarke Ronalds, esq. sur- 
geon, second son of the late Henry Ronalds, esq. 
M.D. of Brentford, Middlesex. 

In Warwick-sq. Belgrave-road, aged 11, Edith, 
second dau. of Sir James Emerson Tennent, 

Aged 66, Mary-Magdalene-Ann, relict of Joseph 
B. Wilks, esq. of Chesterford-park. 

Nov. 3. At Stokesley, aged 58, Robert Farrer, 
esq. late of Dromonby-hall, Yorkshire. 

In Caroline-st, Bedford-sq. aged 68, Charles 
Gaines, esq. solicitor. 

At Dodbrooke, at a very advanced age, Mr, 
Scoble, father of John Scoble, +. 

At Carlsruhe, aged 23, Jane, fifth dau. of Guy 
Thomson, esq. banker, Oxford, and of Baldon- 
house, Oxon. 

Aged 25, Elizabeth, wife of John William Tripe, 
M.D. of King’s-pl. Commercial-road-east. 

At Bathwick, Mary-Ann, eldest dau, of the late 
Benjamin Way, esq. of Denham Place, Bucks, 
at Bath, Sarah, wife of Tristram Whitter, esq, 

D. 

Nov. 4. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Miss Mary 
Ann Bownas, second dau. of the late William 
Bownas, esq. 

Aged 17, Caroline-Taylor, third dau. of Samuel 
Lepard, esq. of Newington-pl. Kennington, and 
Cloak-lane, City. 

At Stockwell, aged 26, Frances, wife of William 
Evens Nichols, esq. and second surviving dau, of 
the late James M‘Lachlan, esq. of Brixton-hill. 

Anne-Catherine, widow of the Hon. D’Arcy 
Godolphin Osborne, and second dau. of the late 

tev. William Douglas, Chancellor and Canon Re- 
sidentiary of Salisbury. She was married on the 
7th April 1845, and left a widow on the 12th May 
in the following year. 
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In Guildford-st. Russell-sq. Amelia, relict of 
George Shepheard, esq. 

At Newington-pl. Kennington, aged 77, Ann, 
relict of Emanuel Silva, esq. justice of the peace 
for Surrey. 

At Buxton, Ann-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
William Trivett, Rector of Bradwell, Great Yar- 
mouth, and dau. of J. Nettleship, esq. of Tickill, 
Yorkshire, 

At Tenterden, Kent, aged 60, Elizabeth, widow 
of John Tempest Weston, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 14, Frances, youngest 
child of Matthew Towgood, esq. of Bath. 

Nov.5. At Writtle, near Chelmsford, Hannah, 
wife of William Robert Barlow, esq. 

At Rise, the seat of his brother R. Bethell, esq. 
aged 76, James Bethell, esq, of Brighton. 

At Norbury rectory, Derb. aged 32, Anna- 
Louisa, wife of the Rev. Clement Broughton. 

At Plymouth, of apoplexy, aged 61, Commander 
Wm. Campbell, R.N. He entered the service 
1803, on board the Crescent 36; and was made 
Lieut. 1810. He was for fourteen years on full- 
pay, and from 1840 to 1843 was attached to the 
San Josef, the flag-ship at Plymouth. 

At New Brighton, Lanc. aged 21, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of James Cockshott, esq. 

At Blackheath Park, aged 72, Elizabeth, relict 
of James Halliburton, Comm. Hon. E.1.C.S. 

Aged 69, Richard Jenkins, esq. of Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh. 

Aged 82, Elizabeth, relict of George Leyburn, 
esq. of Holland-pl. Clapham-road. 

At Islington, aged 62, Robert Semple, esq. 
M.R.C.S. for nearly 40 years medical officer to the 
parish. 

At the Spa, Gloucester, aged 90, Mr. Elijah 
Waring, sen. 
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Nov. 6. At Faringdon, Berks, aged 21, John 
Dunkin Bennett, third son of the late William 
Bennett, esq. of Faringdon House. 

Aged 68, Mr. Charles Bleaden, of the Poul- 
try. 
At Richmond, aged 48, James Barron Dodd, 
surgeon, &c. late of Stockwell, Surrey, and sur- 
geon to the British Orphan Asylum. 

At Maida-vale, aged 66, Sophia, wife of Thomas 
Fielder, esq. 

Aged 76, John Fisher, esq. of Langford, Somer- 
set. His death was caused from the injuries sus- 
tained in incautiously leaving a carriage on the 
railway at the Yatton Station before the train had 
stopped. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, bre- 
vet-Major Johns, R.M. recently invalided from 
the Ganges 84, on the Mediterranean station. 
He entered the service as Second Lieut. Oct. 1, 
1825, was promoted First Lieut. 1834, Capt. 1843, 
and brevet-Major 1849. 

Aged 65, Andrew Mitchell, esq. of New Peck- 
ham and Tokenhouse-yard. 

Aged 36, Ellen, wife of Herman Walmisley, esq. 
of Gidlow, Wigan. 

At Bayswater, aged 72, Mary, relict of William 
Wells, esq. surgeon, Cricklade, Wilts. 

Nov.7. In Russell-pl. aged 71, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Beckett, esq. 

Nov, 13. In Catherine-st. Blackfriars, William 
Tindal, for nearly thirty years known to the col- 
lectors of books, prints, coins, &c. as clerk of the 
sales to Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of Wel- 
lington-street, Strand. He has left a widow and 
seven children, six of whom and herself totally 
unprovided for. 

Nov. 20. At Clapham, aged 57, Harriot Jane 
Willement, unmarried. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 











| Deaths Registered - 3 
a 
Week ending | > ate a) ote > eee 23 
Saturday, Under 15 to| 60and Age not Total.) Males. | Females.|| © “to 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. io 
Oct. 25. 470 | 326 177 4 977 512 | 465 1673 
Nov. 1./; 398 276 169 18 861 436 425 1480 
” 8. 461 317 | 202 19 989 484 505 1480 
» 1. 466 | 346 207 2 1021 | 528 493 1526 
» 22. 508 | 379 242 3 1132 555 577 1381 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Nov. 21. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d, & d. & d. &. @. 8. d. & dd. 

36 4 26 7 ie | 26 0 28 8 28 3 


PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 8s. to 67. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 61. 6s. to 7/. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 24. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 1. 1s. to 1l. 7s.—Clover, 3/7. 5s. to 41. 8s. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 24. 
Bete ... cosvctsscsssct 26. OR: GE: 
Matton .ccccccescc tte Sd. to4e, 2d, 
WOR siaisicwes.ccenvc tts OO. am OA. 
POR ocncicncscsccsat. Gl. Oe BCE. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 24. 
Beasts.......++ 4,468 Calves 227 
Sheepand Lambs 27,890 Pigs 460 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 21. 


Walls Ends, &c. 18s. 6d. to 21s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. 


Other sorts, 15s. Gd. to 17s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 38s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ny W. CARY, Srranp. 
From October 26, to November 25, 1851, both inclusive. 








42 ,75 |do. do. do. | 23 38 45 40) , 03/ do. rain 

‘ , 84 Ido. do. do. 24 40 | 46 | 36| , 45) do. fair 

42 ,86 |cdy.do.do. || 25 35 | 41 34) , 45) do. do. foggy 
43 ., 78 !do. do. do. 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


r— 
©“ 


‘ahrenbeit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
we 2 jad 4 .o6g Hin ie | .- foul 4 
SSi8-E/§ 8S § |osig-a| § Sal & 
SS\SE|S Ss) Weather. | 35/55) .2 So) 3 | Weather. 
Aa loa|“ is) & AAla| SM] @ 
ee en ee ae a a 
Ge; *} ° ° in. pts. Nov.| ° ° | © lin. pts. 
26 | 50 54 , 48 30, 21 glmy.fr.foggy 11 42 | 49 42 (30, 04 | fair, cloudy 
27 | 50 | 54, 49 =, 10 ‘do. do. 12 41 | 48 | 40| , 21 | cldy.fr. foggy 
28 | 50 | 55 | 55, 98 ‘cldy.hvy.rain! 13 | 38 | 42 | 47 | , 42 | foggy 
29 | 43 55 | 42 , 37 |\do. fair, do. | 14 | 38 | 44 | 35! , 26 | do. fair 
30 | 47 48 | 44, ,49 fr. cldy. do. | 15 | 36 | 40 | 32| , 90 | cdy. do. foggy 
31 | 42 48 41 » 99 | do. do. 16 | 30 | 37 | 32 , 83 | snow, cldy. fr. 
N.1/ 45 | 50 40 , 06 |\rain, do. fair || 17 | 30 | 36 | 31 , 77 | do. do. 4 
48 50 37 » 25 do. hail 18 | 3l | 40} 3l , 79 | do. do. i 
| 39 | 44 35 , 78 | cloudy, fair 19 | 28 36 | 36 , 77 | cloudy ¢ 
| 33 | 37 34, 84 |lsnow, cloudy | 20 35 | 43 | 33), 87 | do. fair E 
33 44 45 , 99 |\fair, do. rain|| 21 35 | 40 | 39| , 79 rain, do. 
47 | 42 , 81 ‘ldo. do. 22 | 37 | 45 | 38 , 05 | cloudy, do. 
4 
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2é5'\08 06 0 #S Sasa 8 — Ex. Bills, i 
& a - z he os QM = ¥ So = ° —Q £1000 

ot! 8G 856 YH EDGE BRAG x : 

ge fe BS agen 
CR | x o o 5 | 
29 214% 97 97 9833 7 —--—— 59 pm. 53 56pm “I 
30215 | 97 97% 983 7 96 262 586lpm. 53 56 pm 
31 97 97 982 7 ————264 6058pm. 52 55 pm 

32143, 97 97 981 7 —— 264 6057 pm. 55 52 pm 

4214 972 97% 98} 7 ——108}——5760pm. 51 54 pm 

5214¢ 972 983 983 7 ——109 57 pm. 52 54 pm. i 
62143 972 982 983 7 ———— 264 5956 pm. — | 

72144 973 | 983 | 982 7 —— 264 5659 pm. 51 54 pm. i 
6 972 | 981  983;———_—_-—— ——, 59 pm. | 55 51 pm. i 
10—— 972 | 983 | 983 7 ——-——) 60pm. 52 54pm. 
11214% 973 | 9828 983) 7 ——|\—— 264 6159pm. 52 55 pm. 
122143 973 98% 983 7 ——|264} ———— 52 55 pm. } 
13——| 97% | 983 | 98% 7 | 973'/—— 6160 pm. 52 55 pm. i 
14 97% 983 983 7 —————— 5961 pm. 52 55 pm. 4 
15214¢ 973 9832 | 988-—-—— —— 26236158 pm.’ 54 51 pm. ] 
17214§ 972 982 982 7 ——————6158pm. 54 pm. i 
18215 983 99 (993 7 ———— 264} 61 pm. | 52 55 pm. ; 
19215 98; 99 | 998 74 ————263 62pm. 52 55pm. 
202153 98} 99: 993 74 ————264} 59pm. | 52 55 pm. 
212155 98} 99 9923 7 ———— 63 pm. 52 55 pm. 
22 98 982 | 993 ——- ——- —-——_ 61 pm. 52 55 pm. 
24,—— 9834 ' 982 | 99}! 74 —— 264 53 pm 
25215} 98 98§ 992 74 973———— 6265 pm. 53 56 pm. d 
26214 97% 98% 99 72 ——~ 2643 —————. 56-52 pm. ; 

J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
, Throgmorton Street, London. 
J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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of 300 
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don Duke of Suffolk 156 
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by 301 

Gutch, Rev. Robert, memoir of 549 

Gutzlaff, Rev. Charles, memoir of 658 

Gwyn, Madam, death of 34 
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in the reign of 383 
Hare, Archd. Life of Sterling 601 
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Halket, Gen. Sir Alexander, memoir of 
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290 

Harewell, Bishop John, Chancellor of 
Aquitaine 486 

Hartwell House, Buckinghamshire, ar- 
chitecture of 487; staircase 489; Mu- 
seum and Library 494 

Harwich, investigation of the late elec- 
tion 307 

Hawkins, Comm. J. Croft, memoir of 656 

Hay, Rear-Adm. Lord John, memoir of 
427 

Hayes, Sir Thomas Pelham, memoir of 
542 
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tury 70 

Heathcote, Adm. Sir Henry, memoir of 
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Heavenly Host, representation of 22 
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Helm, unique, of temp. Richard I. 639 
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Henry I. anecdote of 63 
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Hill, Thomas Wright, esq. memoir of 326 
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name 483 
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of 71 
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John Earl of, seal of 300 
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Hyde, Chancellor, repartee of 13 
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International Copyright -between France 
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Dr. Edward, memoir of 436 

Journal of Sacred Literature, new series 
522 
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Jupiter and Vulcan, an altar to 507 

Kassiteros of the Greeks, on the 411 
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at 640 

Kennedy, Dr. James, memoir of 205 
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Kingston-upon-Thames, kings crowned 
at 125 

Kinross, Roman coins discovered 627 

Kinsey, Rev. Wm. Morgan, memoir of 95 

Knatchbull, Sir John, extracts from MS. 
of 615 

Knepp Castle, destruction of 40 

Konig, Charles, esq. memoir of 435 

Kossuth, visit to England 530 
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the diocese of 364 
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near 522 
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Lopez, Gen. Narciso, memoir of 538 
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LouisPhilippe’s reception of Mr. Wyon613 

Louvre, wew rooms opened containing 
sculptures 523 
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Lunatics, humane treatment of 513 

Luther’s propositions condemning indul- 
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moir of 431 

Manchester, Queen Victoria’s visit to 530 

Mansion House, conversazione at 55 
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Miles Hobart 378 
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Mason, Rev. William and Horace Wal- 
pole, Correspondence of 45 
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617 

MediaevalArt in the Exhibition of 1851, 
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Melville, Robert Vise. memoir of 191 

Memphis, temple of Serapis near 393 

Merewether, Dean, memorial window to 
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Merovingian Cemetery at Envermeu, re- 
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Metamorphosis of Apuleius 563 
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barrow near 408 
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Montfort, Henry Lord, memoir ot 86 
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Moule, Thomas, esqg., memoir of 210 
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on 307 
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Rogers, F. J. N. esq. memoir of 322 

Rogerson, Joseph, esq. memoir of 325 
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found at Kinross 627 

Wall, Notes of a Tour along the 
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— discoveries in the catacombs un- 
der 393, 354 
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in 450 
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Rosse, Lord, his Svirée 55 
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Rush, George, esq. memoir of 203 
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St. Peter’s Chair, inscription on 55, 
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71 
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actions against 
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Sampson, Dr. Henry, Day Books of 11 
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memoir of 427 

Saxon Chieftain, The (a Poem) 54 
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Saxon Burial-ground, excavation of 521 

Scarborough, relics from Celtic tumuli 
near 180 

Scotland, vitrified forts in 69 

— Ordnance Survey of, state of 
the 31] 

Schvol Establishment Bill 73; 
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Scott, Sir David, memvir of 317 
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Seals, memorial on the making of official 
seals temp. Eliz. 67; of SirJohn Pelham 
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300; of Thomas de’ Roggieri 639; 
matrices belonging to Mr. Staunton 
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Sebastiani, Marshal, memoir of 537 
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Sepulchral Slabs, of 13th century 71 

Serapis, Temple of, clearing out the 393 

Sessa, antique intaglio found at 639 
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Sharcos, in Sardinia, discovery of the 
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Sharpe, Mr. C. Kirkpatrick, library of 
523 

Sheaffe, Gen. Sir Roger Hale, memoir of 
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Sheil, Rt. Hon. Richard Lalor, memoir 
of &6 

Shelley, Mrs. Percy B. memoir of 94 

Sherborne, St. Mary’s Church, restora- 
tion and opening of 311 
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Sheridan, Mrs. Thomas, memoir of 207 

Sherwood, Mrs. memoir of 548 
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ism in 527, 626 

Shrewsbury School, auniversary 76 

Shrine of St. Alban at Cologne 526 

Sidney, Sir Philip, at Wilton 64 

Simpkinson, Sir Francis, memoir of 322 

Slavery in England, prevalence of 120 

Sloane, George, not a barrister 2 

Smith, Henry, lecturer of St. Clement 
Danes 585 

Smithfield Market Removal Bill 181,308 

Smyth, Mr. J. Talfourd, memoir of 213 

Sombre, Mr, Dyce, memoir a . 
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of 420 

Somer setshire, sepulchral slab, 14th cen- 
tury 71; relies fond 299 

Towers of, remarks on 304 

Southwold Church, paintings from roof of 
179 

Sphynx at Thorda, inscription round 
the 71 

Spiegel, Jacob, notice of 595 

Spires, historical associations of 508 

Cathedral, works of art in 509 

Spiritual Destitution in England and 
Wales \82 

Spring, Tom, memvir of 662 

Springett, Sir William, original account 
of the Puritan Colonel 365 

Lady, autobiography of 585; 
original letter of 365 

Springfield Church, piscina in 450 

Stab, Johan, a mathematician 595 

Staircases, of the 11th century 489 

Stafford, Lord, memoir of 540 

Staffordshire, description of the contents 
of a barrow in 403 

Stained Glass, remains of ancient 411 

Star (or Sun) and Crescent, device of 514 
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ference between 3 
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Steeple Architecture of Great Britain, 
illustrated 415 

Stephens, Mr. George, memoir of 66) 

Stephenson, George, memorial window 
to 420 

Sterling, John, biography of 605 

Stewart, Hon. Edward R. memoir of 541 

Stilyard weight, remarkable 640 

Stockdale, John, bookseller, letter of 274 

Stow Church, co. Lincoln, restoration of 
177 

Stow (est) ,co. Suffolk Saxon antiquities 
found 72 

Stracey, Sir Edward, memoir of 318 

Strathallan, James A. J. L. C. Viscount, 
memoir of 85 
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Bellairs, A. 425. D. 
M. 646. R. 189 
Bellamy, G. 645 
Bellwood, W. 664 
Beloe, Mrs. C. 219 
Benedicts, Mr. W. 
556 
Bennett, G. E. 103. 


J.. 40%, JF. BD. 
671. Mrs. St. J. 
646. S.J. 292 


Benson, J. 77. S. 


Bent, H. C. 536 
J. 534 

Bentham, G. 77. 
M. A. 443 


Bentinck, Capt. A. 
C. 186. Major H. 


J. W. 813 

Bentley, G. J. 332. 
J. ©. 8p.. Fi: 
E. 316 


Benwell, H. 664 

Beresford, E. 79. 
Lady 187. Lt. 
R.553. Mrs. G. 
de la P. 533. Rt. 
Hon. L. Visc’ tess 
331 

Berkeley, Mrs. C. 
R. 423 

Berry, E. F. 313. 
J. W. M. 536 

Berryman, J. W. 
535 

Bertles, E. 102 

Best, C, P. 647 

Bethell, J. 671 

Bethune, Mrs. D. 
188. M. A. 558 

Bett, T. 329 

Bevan, F. R. 425. 
Lady A. E. 329. 
T. 215 

Beveridge, J. E. 
534 


687 
Bewieke, E. 188. 
Mrs. C. 533 
Bicheno, J. E. 328. 
Bickersteth, H. 80, 
R. 645 
Biddulph, Major T, 
M. 186, 644 
Bidgood, H. F. 223 
Biederman, S. 99 
Bignell, Comm, G, 
312 
Bingley,G.101, 218. 
W. C. W. 330 
Birch, Major-Gen, 
R. H. 998... &, 
334, 669 
Bird, G. 329. J, 
446. M. 558. 
M.A. 554. S. 218 
Birkbeck, H. 80 
Birkett, R. 327 
Bishop, F. H. 645, 
W. C. 313 
Black, A. 535 
Blackburn, J. 444. 
J. T. 315. S. 232 
Blacker, F. E. 424, 
M. M. 424 
Blackett, D. C, 670 
Blackstone, A. M. 
533 


. Blackwell, J.K. 644 


Blain, J. 532 
Blair, H. 77. Mrs. 
J. 646. W. P. 97 
Blake, J. 218. M. 
A. 330. V. 187 
Blaker, J. 220 
Blakey, R. H. 313 
Blakiston, H. M.78 
Bland, G. 557. HH. 
D.99. H.G.E. 
668 
Blandford, Mar- 
chiceness of 646 
Blanshard, Lt.-Col, 
T. 186 
Blautyre, Lady 313 
Blatspiel, Mrs. F. E, 
558 
Bleaden, C. 671 
Bleaymire, T. 440 
Blencowe, J. 666 
Bleukin, J. 330 
Bliss, A. 446 
Blissard, M. 423 
Blofield, F. G. 217, 
M. C. 218. T, 
C. 645 
Blomfield, Mrs. J. 
187 
Blow, J. 80 
Bluck, E. 536 
Bluett, J. 101. Rey, 
645 
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Bluntishb, Capt. R. 
557 
Bode, Miss §.D.102 
Bodle, R. 334 
Boldero, C. 444 
Bolitho, W. 188 
Bolland, H. J. 647 
Bolton, H. A. 189 
Bond, M. A, 648. 
Mrs. A, 533 
Bone, J. 99. M. 
E, 426 
Bonham, Mrs. 78 
Boniface, Mrs. 330 
Bonson, Mrs. J.533 
Bontine, W. C. 314 
Booker, C, F. 645 
Boor, E. 669 
Booth, E.648. G.426 
Boothby, Capt. W. 
446. W.H. 646 
Boraston, G. 441 
Borrowes, E. 533 
Bosanquet, Mrs. J. 
W. 533 
Boscawen, J. E. 97. 
J.T. 313 
Boswell, J. B. 221 
Boucher, J.G, 219. 
J.S. 315 
Boult, H. 444 
Boultbee, S. E. 648 
Bourchier, G.A.534 
Buurdillon, F. 77 
Bourne, Capt. R. 
666. T. 187 
Boustead, H. 221 
Bouwens, Lady J. 
313 
Bowden, S. 80 
Bowdler, Maj.-Gen. 
H. 441 
Bowen, Major-Gen. 
H. 667. Mrs. E. 
L. 667 
Bowers, T. S. 534 
Bowes, E. S. 315 
Bowie, M.V. K. 314 
Bowker, A. 555 
Bowles, E. A. 535. 
F. M. 425. Ma- 
jor-Gen. G. 186 
Bowley, C. 667 
Bowman, J. 664 
Bownas, Miss M.A. 
670 
Bowstead, M. 218 
Boyce, G. F. 444. 
T. W. 426. W. 
F. 218 
Boycott, Mrs.T. 222 
Boyd, J. R. B. 425 
Boyer, C. 556. J. 79 
Boyle, C. A. Lady 
558. Hon. Mrs.R. 


533 
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Bradbury, A. 536 
Bradford, Capt. W. 
H,. 312 
Bradish, W. 425 
Bradley, F. M. 554. 
M. 425. R. 669 
Bradshawe,C.M.423 
Braham, M. 312. W. 
S. H. 187, 312 
Braithwaite, C. J. 
” 80. G. 187. J. B. 
535 
Brame, B. 332 
Brammall, J.M.666 
Bramwell, G. 389. 
G. W. W. 421 
Branch, A. J. 536. 
ks, J.P. 919 
Brande, E. 316 
Brandram, S. C.667 
Brandreth, C. 80. 
Col. T. A. 556. E. 
C. 189 
Branfill,E.J.M. 188 
Branford, R. 442. T. 
442 
Brasher, S. B. 536 
Bray, J.6G70. W.W. 
221 
Bredel, C. A. 222 
Bredin, A. N. 318 
Bree, R. F. S. 327 
Bremer,Capt.H.445 
Bremmer, Lt. A. R. 
425 
Brenchley,M.R.189 
Brendon, W. S. 668 
Brenton, M. 554 
Brett,Capt.J.D.312 
Brewer, M. 556 
Brewster, J. 189 
Brice, S. 335 
Brickenden, R. 331 
Bridgebam, J. 443 
Bridges, H. 669 
Briggs, Dr. W. 555 
Bright, Dr. J. 78. F. 
189. J. H. 223. T. 
423 
Brigstocke,G.A. 535 
Brimacombe, J. H. 
447 
Brine, Capt. G.313. 
E. 422. Lt. G. A. 
426 
Brinkley, W. S. 424 
Briscoe, W. 553 
Brise, C. S. 189 
Britain, J. 423 
Britten, J. M. 557 
Broadley, Miss 668 
Broadwood,J.S.335. 
Mrs. H. F. 314 
Brocklebank, W.664 
Brocklehurst, E. 80 
Brockwell, H.W.670 


Brodhurst, E.C. 316 
Brodrick, M. A. 314 
Brogden, E.M.S.667 
Bromby, F. W. 648 
Bromfield, W. A.666 
Bromley, Vice-Adm. 
Sir R. H. 313 
Brook, C. 666 
Brooks, E. 103. H. 
F. 665. W. 670 
Bros, T. 557 
Brotherton, A. H. 
426. J. 644 
Broughton,A.L.671 
Brown, A. B. 532. 
A. H.C. 424, Col. 
P, 644. F. J. 189. 
G. R. 429, 645. 
H. G. 921. J. 216. 
Lt.-Col. A. 312. 
Lt.-Col. T.G.312. 
M. 103. R. N. D. 
187... 222. W. 
533, 666 
Browne, A. 328. 
C, 426, 445. C.G. 
315, 316. E. C, 
334. E. E. 315. F. 
P. 80. J. 444, 536. 
J.C. 79. J. R. 98. 
R. 645. W. 645. 
Brownes, R. 664 
Browning,A. H.648. 
C.L. 217. H. 102. 
M. E. 426 
Bruce, E. 424. H.S. 
648. Hon. F. 421, 
Mrs. 329. R. 222, 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. 
L. K.531. W.77 
Bruére, H. S. 558 
Bruges, A. 425 
Bruny, C. 556 
Brunskill, C. 333 
Buccleuch, Duchess 
of 314 
Buchan, J. 97 
Buchanann, E. 332. 
Mr.666. N.S. 424 
Buck, Mrs. S. 220 
Buckbam, J. 532 
Buckinghanishire, 
E, A. dow. C’tess 
of, 667 
Buckland, J. P.100. 
Mrs. 220 
Buckle, Dr.R.T.532 
Buckley, J. S. 331 
Bugg, G. 440 
Buisson,A.C.D.442 
Bull, J. 102 
Bullen, G. 79 
Buller, Capt. S.425 
Dame E. L. 670. 
M. 102. Mrs. J. Y. 
646 





Bulley, M. P. 330 
Bullivant, J.H.645 
Bullock, J. 645— 
Bulman, A. G. 666 
Bulpett, G. 647 
Bumstead, J. 77 
Bunbury, A. 444 
Bunny, G. 188 
Burbidge, J. 670. T. 
313 
Burchel), W. 648 
Burchett, J. R. 425 
Burdett, H.Lady 332 
Burford, A. H. 534. 
E. M.331.R.221 
Burges, L. K. 188. 
M. 330 
Burgess, Capt.S.442. 
E. J. 314 
Burghley, Lady 188, 
313 


Burgis, J. R. 668 
Burgoyne, F, 0.534 
Burke, C.E. C. 647 
Burmester, J. 79 
Burnaby, T. 664 
Burne, Dr. J. 421 
Burnett, Comm. W. 
F.186. H.R.Y.79. 
J. F. 445 
Burney, C. M. 98 
Burrell, Mr. 312 
Burridge, E. 558 
Burroughes, A. M. 
188. J. S. 558 
Burrow, C. C. S. 80 
Burrowes, A. R. 553 
Burton, E. A. 425. 
H. A. 424. J. A. 
425 
Bush, A. 101. J. 78 
Bushby, E. 647 
Bushell, M. 557 
Bushnell, T. H. 187 
Busk, C. J. 647 
Bussell, F. 79.3. W. 
187, 532 
Bustard, D. 330 
Butcher, G. 333 
Butler, B. 99. Capt. 
T.531.J3. 98, 559. 
J. H. 423 
Butterfield, Capt. E. 
H. 216. W. 422 
Button, Dr.G.P.445 
Byass, F. 315 
Byrne, J. 425 
Byron, Hon. F. 534 
Cadogan, Lt.-Col. 
Hon. E. 99. Rear- 
Adm. Earl of 186 
Caines, R. P. 444 
Calamy, Major W. 
644 


Calder, F. 215 
Callander, J. H. 98 























Callum, Mr, 221 

Calthrop, R. 666 

Cambridge, Duke of 
644 

Cameron, Dr, G, F. 
531. H. 315 

Cammilleri, Comm. 
J. 312. E. 80 

Campagne, C. 447 

Campbell, A. 556.C. 
222, 668. Comm. 
C. Y. 77. Comm. 
W. 671. J. 421. 
Lt.-Col. J. 218. 
M. 646. Major K. 
217. Miss E. M. 
669. Mrs. 533. Sir 
A.J. 77. T. 646. 
W. B. O. 446 

Campe, C. 648 

Candy, Mrs. J. 329 

Canning, E, A. 220 

Cannon, W. W. 189 

Capenhurst, T. 221 

Carden, L. 664, R. 
W. 186 : 

Carew, Lord 532. 
Mrs. W.H.P. 78. 
R. B. 496. R.H. 
423. R.S. Baron 
644 

Carey, C. 330 

Carlyon, O. M. 535 

Cartman, W. 186 

Carpenter, A. 221 

Carre, R. R. 421 

Carroll, M. 188. M. 
E. 79. 

Carter, G. 189. J. 
77. J.446. Lt. 
J.312. Mrs. 443. 
R. B. 553. W. 

- F. 79. 

Cartlar, A. 223 

Cartwright, A. 559. 
E. 80. J. H. 187. 
7. S47 

Carus, W. 648 

Carvick, T. M. 330 

Carwithen,H.E.189 

Cary, W, 334 

Casey, J. A. 536 

Caskell, F. 645 

Castle, W. 668 

Castro, S. de 553 

Catheart, J. F. 334 

Cathet, J. 422, 645 

Catlow, J. 333 

Catt, H. 314 

Cattermole, €. M. 
426 

Catterton,W.M.219 

Cattley, J. G. 314 

Caulfield, E. A. 189 

Cave, E. A. 79. L. 
T. 423. 8S. 80 

Gent. Mac, You 
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Cavell, M. 668 
Chadsey, J. 558 
Chadwick, R, 534 
Chaffey, G. T. 668 
Chalk, R. G. 189 


Challoner, N. B. 
665 
Chalmer, _Lieut.- 


Col. J. A. 644 
Chamberlayne, W. 
554 


Chamberlin, A, 668 

Chambers, F. 8.426. 
T. 79 

Champ, Major T. 
555 


Champernowne, H. 
101 

Champion, Major J. 
G. 644 

Champneys, W. W. 
644 


Chandler, J. 554 
Chandless, T. 421 
Chandus, Marq. of 
647 
Chaplin, F. C. 666. 
H. 219 
Chapman,D.W.314. 
H. S. 186, 312. 
J. S. 644 
Charlewood, T. 189 
Charlton, W. H. 645 
Charnley, T. 446 
Charriere, L. 222 
Charrington,M.101 
Charteris, Lady A. 
645 
Charters, M. L. 442 
Chase, L. 99 
Chater, A. F. 78 
Chatterton, LadyM. 
423 
Chaumettee, O. M. 
A. de la 189 
Chawner, T. 103 
Cheap, A. 440 
Chesney, Lt.-Col. 
F. R. 644 
Chesshire, H. P 
316 
Chetwode, H. 647 
Chetwynd, Mrs. 188 
Chichester, R. 187 
Childs, T. C. 536 
Cholmondeley,Hon. 
Mrs, 314 
Christie, C. M. 422 
Churton, C. 535. 
W. 222 
Clack, Lt. T. 312 
Clapham, Major 
Gen. W. 445 
Clapp, M. 555 
Clarendon, dau. of 
Earl of 444 
XXXVI. 


Clark, A. 425. J. 
F. 423. §S. 189 
Clarke, A. 648. B. 
J. 78. C.F. 219. 
E. A. 222. F. H, 
559. J.333, 667. 
J. F. 188 J.W. 
645. L. A. 188. 
L. J. 8.315, R. 
668. T. 313, 332 
Clarkson, A, 220 
Clatworthy, W. 217 
Clayton, Dr. D.531. 
E. B. 221 
Cleghorn, Lt. G.553 
Cleland, A, 422 
Clerk, J. 316. M. 
647 
Cliffe, C. F. 559 
Clifford, C. 'T. 217. 
Hon. Mrs, 533 
Clifton, G.102. L. 
P. 669 
Cloete, W. J.D. 314 
Close, F. A. 79 
Clough, C. 667 
Clubbe, W. H. 316 
Clunie, Lt.-Col. J. 
O. 333 
Cobb, W. L. 555 
Cobbett, E. C. 424, 
W. 646 
Cobbold, E, A. 315. 
H. 669 
Cochran, Comm. T. 
315. T. 446 
Cochrane, R. J.222. 
T. A. 332 
Cock, G. R. 536 
Cockayne, J. 536 
Cockburn, Adm.Rt. 
Hon. Sir G. 186. 
E. 534 
Cockerell, L. C.648. 
Lady 670 
Cockerham, H.J.J. 
536° 
Cockin, W. 645 
Cocks, Mrs. T. S. 
533 
Cockshott, E. 671 
Coffin, E. F. 424, 
E. S. 98 
Coke, Hon. E, 425 
Coker, Mrs. 78 
Cole, E. R. 78. H. 
532. T. F. 218 
Colebrooke, E. S. 
Lady 99 
Colebrook, J. 101 
Coles, A. M.78. J. 
833. L.557. W. 
G. 78 
Collet, S. G. 332 
Collett, E. 556 
Collier, M. J. 425 
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Collington, Capt. J. 
W. 644 
Collingwood, F.423. 
L. F, 315 
Collins, T. 186 
Collyer, D. 444 
Collyns, J. M. 532 
Colquhoun, Mrs. Hi 
101 
Coltman, 
L. I. 79 
Colville, Lord 312 
Combe, M. 222 
Compton, Lord W. 
422 
Comyn, H. 328. S 
647 
Condy, Capt. G. J. 
533. N.M. 101 
Coney, T. B. 532 
Coneys, Te V. 645 
Connop, L. E. 79 
Connor, W. 98 
Conolly, A. M. 220 
Conry, A.G.A. 536. 
J. 536 
Constable, Miss 443 
Conyngbam,M.A.L. 
534 
Cook, Capt. R. 219. 
W. H. 80 
Cooke, C, 424. E. 
220. G. H. 645. 
R. 100. T. H. 
338. T. W. 79 
Cookesley, Capt. J. 
186. H. P. 188 
Cookson, A. M. C. 
536. G. R. 189 
Coomb, F. J. 314 
Coombs, J. 535 
Cooper, C. 189. E. 
442, 445. H.558. 
M. A. 101. N. 


C. 423. 


426 
Coote, C. P. 666 
Cope, A. S. 333 
Copley, E. 331 
Coquerell, M.C. 216 
Cordeaux, C. 10]. 
E. 101 
Cornish, Capt.F. W. 
328. C. S. 535. 
L. F. 314. 8. B. 
445 
Cornwall, Comm.J. 
312 
Corringham,M.647. 
R. 219 
Cory, H. 446 
Cosserat ,G.P.G.187 
Cotgrave, A. M. 80 
Cottell, J. W. 189 
Cottenham, C, E. 
Earl of 186 


Cotter, G. E. 77 
4T 
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Cotton, B. 424. E. 
M. 554. G. W. 
447. M.P. 100 

Cottrell, G. E. 647 

Coulson,T.646. W. 
421, 443 

Coupland, E. 532 

Courcey, H. J. P. de 
646 

Courtenay, C. 189. 
D.C. 313. J. 221 

Courtney, C. S. 668. 
Sir R. 216 

Coventry, A.M. 217 

Cowan, J. 186 

Coward,G.W.H.425 

Cowell, M. 99 

Cowie, Mrs. J. 221 

Cowley, Lord 77 

Cox, Dr. J. C. 445. 
E.103. E. E. 79. 
J. B. 446. J. M. 
645. J. P. 313. 
M. 648. W. 555 

Cozens, J. G. 644. 
J. G. G. 189 

Crabb, Lt.J.W. 312 

Crabbe, E. L. 315. 
G. 315. Lt.-Col. 
E. J. 189 

Cracklow, H.H.559 

Cradock, T. M. 444 

Craig, R. D. 421 

Craigie, J. 314 


Cranley, Vise’tess 
314 
Cranworth,Rt.Hon. 


R. M. Lord 531 
Crawford, F. S. 218 
Crawfurd, R. W.77 
Crawley, A. G.555. 

H. 668 
Crawley-Boevy, S. 

554 


Crawshay, M. 446 
Creasy, W. E. 536 
Creek, T. 446 
Crespigny, P.C. 101 
Cretney, J. 330 
Crewe, Hon. A. 425 
Crichton, Dr. R. O. 
532 
Cridland, C. 558 
Crisford, A. T. 313 
Crisp, Miss M. A.99 
Crocker, E. 536,554 
Crocket, J. M. 316 
Crockett, E, 442 
Crode, Mrs. 669 
Crofton, G. 333 
Crofts, J. 558 
Croker, E. J. 79 
Croly, H. L. M. 553 
Cropper, M. 647 
Crosbie, M. 446 
Cross, J. 553 
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Crosse, J. B. St. C. 
186. R.440 

Crouch, A. 444 

Crowder, E. P. 445 

Crowe, Capt.J. 216. 
R. 77 

Crowther, H. M. 78 

Croxton, Major T. 
102 

Crucefix, R. R. 314 

Crucifix, R. 559 

Cruikshank, A. M. 
H. 556. M. 101 

Cubison, H. 535 

Cubitt, W. 532 

Cuff, R. 668 

Cuffe, J. 312 

Cullum, F. 100 

Cumberbatch, L. T. 
218. R.G. 559 

Cuming, J. B. 332. 
S. 443 

Cumming, J. 101 

Cundell, R. 330. S. 
A. 314 

Cunningham, T. J. 
M’K. 533 

Cunninghame,H.H. 
316 

Curgenven, E. 222 

Currie, E. 329. J. 
99 

Curry, Capt. R. 426. 
T.220. Vice-Adm. 
R. 186 

Curteis, Mrs. H.M. 
533 

Curtis, C. 425. E. 
J.222, H.M.A. 
425. T. A. 80 

Curtler, T. G. 645 

Curtois, Mrs. E.330 

Custance, Capt. W. 
N. 421 

Cuthbertson, C. C. 
425 

Curzon, Hon. F. J. 
101. Hon, Mrs. 
R. 188 

Dacre, Comm. G. 
H. 217 

Dadds, J. 220 

D’ Aguilar, C. E. 555 

Dakins, E. 98 

Dale, H. 187. J. 
648 

Dalhoy, Mrs. C.78 

Dalison, G. 426 

Dalrymple, M. E. 
219 

Daly, D. 421 

Dampier, C. R. 423 

Danby, G. 329 

Dance, Mr. 100 

Dancer, H, 422, H. 
W. 645 


Daniel, A. E, 426. 
E. 425. W. T. S. 
421 

Daniell, E. T. 188. 
F,H. 444, S. 670 

Dannett, L. L. 648 

Danvers, E. F. 668. 
F. 534 

Darby, G. W. 188 

D’Arcy, H. 313 

Darnley, C’tess of 
423 

Darrah, Lt.-Col. N. 
L. 216 

Darwin, Mrs. F. 423 

Dashwood,Capt.W. 
B. 186. H. W. J. 
648. M.E. L. 99. 
Mrs. H. W. 423 

Davenport, Mr. 331 

Davids, J. 440 

Davidson, C.M.442. 
G. M. 330 

Davies, A. 189. A. 
L. 670. C. C. 316. 
C.S.79. D. 332. 
E. M. 331. H. H. 
532. J. 664: Lt. 
J.557. Mrs. W. 
T. K. 78. S. 646. 
Ss. A. 333. T. 
313. W. 668 

Davis, A. M. 553. 
C. H. 422. E. F. 
648. E.N. 315. 
Lt.-Col. H.S. 556 

Davison, C. 335 

Dawes, Major W. L. 
421 

Dawson, Capt. Hon. 
T. V. 312. E. V. 
189. J. 327 

Day, E. C.648. F. 
535, 664. H. 187. 
J. 100, 648. J. R. 
F.313. Lt. C. C. 
103. M. 532. M. 
A. 534. T. 100 

Deacon, H.C.77. J. 
445. M.A. 221 

Deane, A.W. J.333. 
E.S8.425. H. 424. 
T. 100, 222 

Deans, A. 329 

Deas, G. 186 

Dease, M. 670 

Debenham,A.A.536 

Deedes, E. A.B. 189 

De Haviland, Mrs. 
C. H. 666 

Deighton, C. S. 99 

Delafosse,Comm.E. 
H. 312 

Delancey, Miss A. 
443 

De La Rue, W.F. #0 





De Lisle, F. 102 
Delmar, Mrs. C. A. 
533 


Denby, T. 668 

Dendy, A. 220. C. 
C. 557 

Dene, J. 423 

Denman, Hon. Mrs. 
L. W. 78 

Denne, J. D. 555 

Denning, 8S. P. 313 

Dent, E. A. 536 

De Rippe, Mrs. E. 
558 

Desanges, L. G. 557 

De Saumarez, Hon. 
Mrs. 423 

Des Barres, C. E. 
220 

Desbrisay, M. 554 

De Vear, W. 316 

D’Eyncourt, L. C. 
T. 312 

Dial, P. 100 

Dick, Sir P. K. 333 


Dickenson, C. 187. 


Mrs. F. N. 313 
Dickins, Capt. G. 
C. 423 
Dickinson, H. K. 
316. J. E.426 
Di Negro, Chev. S. 
G. M. 534 
Dingwall, C. 536 
Dinham, C. 669 
Dinsdale, W. 220 
Disney, B. W. 532 
Ditmas, Major T. 
536. W. W. W. 
221 
Divers, G. B. 222 
Dix, J. 187 
Dixon, E. 220. H. 
A. 187. J. 648. 
M.R.445.R.C.424 
Dobree, C. de H. 
314.G.330. H.334 
Docker, L. 315 
Dodd, J. B. 671 
Dodds, W. 221 
Dodsley, C. 328 
Dodson, C. 445. T. 
334 
Donkin, A. 667 
Donovan, Major T. 
644 
Doran, W. 441 
Doudney, G. D. 645 
Douglas, Comm. R. 
312. J. J. 645. 
Lady E. 316. Lt.- 
Gen. Sir H. 53} 
Dove, T. D. 78 
Dowden, H. 444 
Dowding, F. 334 
Dowe, P. 313 














Dowell, T. A. F. 642 
Down, E. S. 534 
Downe, Visc’tess533 
Downey, A. 102 
Dowson, C. 331 
Doyle, Miss S, 221 
Drake,Mrs,A.C.442 
Drew, A. F. 646. E. 
536. J.B.536. R. 
664 
Druce, E. 101 
Drury, F. P. 316 
Du Bois, D. 647 
Du Cane, H.H. 445 
Duck, R. 223 
Dudman, L. S. 422 
Duke, J. H. 188 
Duncomb, Hon. A. 
644 
Duncombe, E. G. 
669. Hon. W.E. 
425. Lady C. 
314. S.559 
Dundas, Mrs, 219 
Dunlop, C. 441. 
W. 670 
Dunn, L. A. 188 
Dunne, C. 645 
Dunning, A. 220 
Dunsandle_ and 
Clanconel, Lord 
644 
Dunstone, E, 314 
Dunwell, Mrs. 553 
Du Plat, Lt.-Col. 
G. C. 531 
Durham, S. 557 
Dwyer, P. 532,645 
Dyke, A. 536. H. 
558 
Dykes, T. 555 
Dymoke, A. F. 526 
Dyne, W. M. 440 
Dyneley, Hon. M. 
F. 554 
Dyson, H. 423 
Eade, J. 667. T. 
442 
Eades, Miss C. C. 
101 
Eager, M. R. 647 
Earee, W. 187 
Earle, Dr. F. 101. 
E. 535 
East, E. 313° 8.422 
Eastlake, J. 534 
Eastnor, Visc’tess 
314 
Easto, T. G. 80 
Ebhart, Mrs. 558 
Eckley, G. S. 331 
Eden, A. 422. C. 





Index to 


Edgeumbe, P. J. 80 
Edgell, A. 426 
Edmonds, Mrs. C. 
554, T.H. 533 
Edmondson, T. 332 
Edridge, E. M. 670 
Edwards, A. L. 535. 
A.W.77. C.423. 
D. 77. E. E. 648. 
E. M. 100. J. 
532, 669. W. 99. 
R. 222 
Egerton, Lady M. 
646 


Egmont, G. J. Earl 
of 421 

Eiffe, J. 219 

Ekins, Mrs. R. C. 
443 

Eldridge, T. 667 

Eliot, C. 443 

Ellice, Major C. H. 
312 

Ellicombe, R. 328 

Elliot, J. 422 

E}liott,A.329. Capt. 
R. 186. J. 334. 
M. 223 

Ellis, A. 329. Capt. 
W. 333. D. 99. 
E.220,333. Hon, 
D. A. 425 Hon. 
L. A. 426. Lt.- 
Col. S. B. 644. 
M. 222, 315. M. 


A. 648. Miss S, 
B. 447. R. 426. 
S. 188 


Ellison, C. 534. R. 
666 
Ellisson,M.C.M.316 
Elmsall, Col. J.E.G. 
329 
Elmsley, W. 421 
Elmyn,Visc’tess314 
Elrington, Lt.-Col. 
J. L. 667 
Elton, O. E. 426 
Elwes, R. 423 
Elwin, G. S. 187 
Ely, J. March’ness 
of 186 
Emerson, T. W. 647 
Emmett,Lt.-Col.A. 
644 
England, M. 331. 
S. 554 
English, J. F.H.535. 
Erck, J.C. 219 
Escott, C. S. 187 
Esdaile, J. J. 421 
Essell, G. K. 647 
Estridge, C. 666 
Eteson, W. 223 
Etough, Lt. H. G. 
312 


Names. 


Evans, Capt. T. W. 
426. C.K, 442. 
D. 187. F. 188. 
H. F. 188. J. 187. 
S.M.426. W.447 

Everett, C. F. 100. 
E. 536. J.H. 220 

Eves, E. A. 558 

Evezard, G. 187 

Eyre, E. A. 424. 
Mrs.V.533. V.103 

Fagan, G. H. 534. 
G. H. U. 422. H. 
S. 187. H.S$.423 

Fagg, G. 315 

Fagge, C. 559 

Fairles, S. 645 

Faithfull, J. J. 648 

Faithorn, J. 443 

Falconer, H. 186. 
T. 312 

Falkiner, R. 532 

Falla, Col. D. 328 

Falloon, M. W. 313 

Famin, P. E. 669 

Fane, F. 534. 8S. 
424 

Fanshawe, Capt.A. 
77. Mrs. C. 533 

Farbrother, J. E.187 

Farebrother, S. A. 
648 

Farewell, C, 424 

Farley, H. 425 

Farmar, W. R. 80 

Farmer, J. 79 

Farnham, E. B.316 

Farquharson, M. A. 
668. S.646 

Farrant, Mrs.H.646 

Farre, J. 334 

Farrer, A. E. 536. 
A. M. 669. R. 670 

Faulkner, G.E.313. 
Rev. 645 

Faunt, S. 80 

Faweett, E.219. J. 
422 

Fazakerly, H. H. 
221. H.H.H.G. 
332 

Fead, Comm.W. F. 
186 

Fearnhead, H.L.536 

Fearnley, B. 670 

Featherston, J. P. 
534. K. 647 

Felder, M. 445 

Fell, G.H. 187. J. 
A. 717 

Fellowes, Comm. 
w. A. 422. F. 
646. L.79. Mrs. 
559 

Fenton, A. L. L. 99. 

T. 532 
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Fenwick, Capt. N. 
98. E. J. 646. 
M. 316 

Fenwicke, E. 329 

Ferguson, A. G. 
316. J. M. 77 

Fermin, R. F. 220 

Ferrier, M. 189 

Ferris, E. S. 444, 
T. 422. T.B. 187 

Few, M. H. D. 79 

Ffooks, E. 425 

Field, B. 101. F. 
556 

Fielden, J. 80 

Fielder, E. 331. S. 
671 

Fielding, A. 422. 
T. H. A. 330 

Finch, E. 443. R. 
442 

Fincher, L. S, 334 

Findlay, Col. A. 
218. Mrs, 557 

Firth, F. 426 

Fisher, A. a’C. 536. 
C.559. C.J. 189. 
Comm. J. 332. 
G. I. 492% H. 
223. J. 671 

Fitzclarence, Maj.- 
Gen. Lord F. 312 

Fitzgerald, C. 443. 
HH. T.G. 7%: Ws 
187, 313 

FitzGibbon, R. L. 
440 

FitzHerbert, 
W. 423 

FitzJohn, F. 422 

Fitzmaurice, E. A. 
330 

Fitzpatrick, J. L. 
98 

Fitzroy, Mrs. F, 533 

FitzWilliam, C. W. 
Earl 644 

Fleeming, A. E. 314 

Fleming, Comm. 
R. H. 31%. E. 
445. Mrs. T. W, 
314 

Fletcher, A. 558. 
Capt. S. V. 189. 
C. H. 316. J. W. 
532. Lady 423. 
M. 423 

Flew, A. W. F. 188 

Flinders, A. 425 

Flood, C. 218 

Flower, M. 333 

Floyer, Mrs. J. 313 

Foley, Hon. Mrs. 
F, A. 423. R.S. 
79. Mrs. E. W, 
533 


Mrs. 











H 
1] 
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Folkestone, Vis- 
countess 533 
Follett, B. S, 421 
Folliott, G. 221 
Foot, B. 447. J. H. 
102, W. V. 423 
Forbes, Lt.-Gen, N. 
443. Major A. 
216. Miss C. 335 
Ford, C, P, 221, J. 
80, 187. R.314 
Forde, E. 532 
Forester, Major C. 
W. 312 
Forster, C, P. 316. 


E, 218. L.M. P. 
425. M. A. S&S. 
223. N.97. R. 
221 


Foss, R. 443 
Foster, J. 103. Lt.- 


Col, T, 644. M. 
A. H. 667. M. 
E. 102 


Fothergill, F. 444 

Fountain, Capt. A. 
de 217 

Fourdrinier, H. W. 
78 

Fox, C, 532. C. W. 
334. F. K. 425. 
a. 8. 6. J. 
423. S. 100 

Frampton, Capt. J. 
N. 102 


Francis, E, 425 
Francklin, Col. T. 
103 
Frank, C. 189 
Franklyn, E. A. 
333. H, 100 
Fraser, Col. W. 558. 
G. A. 221, Major 
J. 186. O. 78. 
R. W. 532 
Freckleton, G. 
218. T.314 
Freeborn, J. W. 645 
Freeling, C, R. 426. 
J. R. 424 
Freeman, E. 664. 
J.J. 441, 664 
Freer, F. K. 647. 
Major A. 218. 
Major A. At. 218 
Freke, Lady S. 556 
Fremantle, W. R.78 
French, F. 315 


H. 


Frere, B. 102. H. 
2. GO. 5. 9f. 
R. T. 648 


Frias, Duke de 102 

Friend, A. 646, Lt. 
C, 312 

Frith, C. 559. M. 
A. 648 
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Frost, J. 442. W. 
557 

Frowd, F. E, 423 

Fry, C. 532, J, 668. 
K. J. 79. Mrs. 
670 

Fryer, A. A, 535. 
E. 188. S. 188 

Fuller, A. E. 533. 
F. 78 

Furber, Comm. T. 
312 

Gage, M. 534 

Gains, C, 670 

Gaisford, H. 335 

Gale, B. 220, C.J. 
536, J. H. 425. 
-L. H. 102 

Gallop, W. 79 

Galloway, T. 670. 
Lt. A. S. 666 

Gallwey, Lady P. 
188 


Galton, D. 534. 
H, E, 189 
Gamman, M. A. 
669 


Gandon, J. 217 

Garbett, J. 532 

Garbutt, C, 558. 
I, 444 

Garden, M. D. 425 

Gardiner, A. 98; E. 
647. Lt.-Col. J. 
B. 335 

Gardner, Comm. A. 
H. 186. Comm, 
G. H. 186; J. 
443. S. 315 

Garland, J. N. 422 

Garrett, J.645. Lt. 
H. 312 

Garth, R. 80 

Garvagh, Lord 189 

Gaskell, M. U. 102 

Gataker, Mrs. G. 
313 

Gate, J. 327 

Gay, M. F. 435 

Gayton, E. 667 

Gayer, A. E. 77 

Geare, C. 219 

Geary, Lt. W.C, 423 

Gedge, A. 314. C. 
555 

Gedney, P. A. H. 
188 

Geldart, H. 425 

Gell, I. 536 

Gennys,C. E. C, 217 

George, A. 445. E. 
646. O. W. 77. 
S. 554 

Geoghegan, A. 223, 
Major 80 

Gepp, E. 188 


Germon, N. 315 
Gibbings, T. 77 
Gibbon, A. 334. B. 
P, 333 
Gibbons, B, 80. J. 
444 
Gibbs, F. W. 644. 
J. 422. S. 558 
Gibney, L. G.B. 189 
Gibson, Miss M. 331 
Giffard, R. 534 
Gifford, Hon. J. 646 
Gilbert, A. 648 
Gilbertson, F. 222 
Gilby, J. 559 
Gilchrist, M. L. 554 
Gilder, H. 187 
Giles, S, 220. W. 
668 
Gill, J. 553 
Gillett, M, 535. W. 
554 
Gilliatt, M. 
W. H. 188 
Gillies, J, 645 
Gilling, T. 554 
Gilmore, M. 552 
Gingell, E. J. 425 
Ginger, H, 100. J. 
G. 556 
Gladstone, D. T. 
645. J. E. 422 
Glasgow, J. 443 
Glasse, W. B. 421 
Glossop, W. 219 
Glover, W. P. 559 
Glubb, Capt. F. P. 
665 
Godbold, A. 79 
Goddard, Mrs. M. 
444 
Godden, M. 
W. W. 314 
Godfrey, Ald. R. C. 
329.. C. 102. J. 
J. 664. R, W. 442 
Godwin, H. 331. 
Major-Gen. 77 
Goff, Lady A. 78 
Goldecutt, E. 331 
Goldfrap, F. W. 646 
Golding, M. A. A. 
F. 188 
Goidsmid, R. 445 
Gollop, C. G. J. 534 
Gooch, Lt.-Col. W. 
667 
Good, J. 446 
Goodall, H. A, 447 
Goodhart, A. 443 
Gooding, 
443 
Goodman, E. 315. 
F, J. 329 
Goodwin, G. 
H. 532. 


182. 


646. 


554, 


W. 316,, 





Gordon, A, 189. A. 
W. 815. Comm, 
J.G. 312, Hon, 
D. 316, Hon.d. 
421. J, A. 189. 
LadyI, 533, Lt.- 
Col, C. E, 531. 
Major A. 557. M. 
E, 221. Rt. Hon. 
Rev. Lord G, 424 

Gore, Capt. Hon. 
R. 421 


Gosset, M. A, 333 
Goter, E, C. 80 
Gould G. M. 187 
Gourly, J. 77 


Gover, W. 78 
Gower, M. C,. 556. 
W. L. 666 
Graham, C. 100, 
C. A. 645. Miss 
M. 425 
Grainger, W. M. 220 


Graley, Mrs, A. 102 

Grant, A. F, 79. d. 
Cc. 669. J. M. 
315. L. J. 334 

Grantham, Capt, F, 
216. E, 535. T. 
446 

Granville,C. D’ Ewes 
645 

Grattan, H. son of 
$32 

Gravatt, Col. W. 220 

Graves, Mrs, H. S. 
331 

Gray, E. M. 445, 
H.313. J.H. 882. 
L. H. 187. Lt. W. 
78 

Greata, R. 80 

Greathead,R.H.553 

Greatorex, E, 316 

Greaves, H, H. 665. 
M. J. 218 

Green, C. 532. C. 
P. 99, 665. D. 
W. 79. J. 220, 
315,531. J. W. 
aS. F.1a TF 
W. S. 332 

Greene, J. 219. W. 
331. W.C. 315. 

Greenhalgh, J. H. 
220 

Greenhill, E. 535. 
G. 102 

Greenock, Lady 533 

Greensill, E, 668 

Greenway, C, 645. 
E. 219 

Greenwell, W. 80 

Greenwood, 8. 424 

Gregory, A. M. G. 
314. Mrs. S, 223 











Greive, W. 556. W. 
T. 426 
Grellett, E. 100 
Gresley, Mrs. J. M. 
645 
Greville, Capt. 312. 
L. 426. P. G. 426 
Grey, H. A. 535 
Gribble, T. 101 
Grice, W, 313 
Grieve, M. 316. W. 
189. W. T. 645 
Griffith, A. 425 
Griffiths, A.77. Cal. 
F, C. 644," E.G. 
S. 646. E. J. 424. 
G. M. H, 424 
Grigg, J. 220 
Grignon, R. 8. 313 
Grimshawe, C. A. 
222 
Grimwoad, J. 644. 
J. G. 189 
Grindred, Lt. J. 332 
Grint, Capt. W, 445. 
Comm. W. 312 
Grissell, L. 335. T. 
de la G. 316 
Grogan, G. W, 422 
Groom, E. 445 
Grove, C. 220. G. 
W. 80. J. 77,80. 
Mrs. T. F. 423 
Grote, H. 222 
Gruggen, F. J. 315 
Grylls, C. C. 536. 
M. T. 426 
Gucht, E. G. 103 
Guernsey, Lady 78 
Guest, B. 422 
Guild, M. 536 
Guise, V. G. 313 
Gun, H. M. 80 
Gundry, C. B. 665 
Gunning, H. J. 80. 
Miss 99 
Gurney, H. P. 532 
Guthrie, E. 330 
Guy, Dr. T. 532. 
Mrs. J. W. 217 
Gwatkin, H. A. 446 
Gwyn, R. 102. W. 
B. 221 
Gwynne, E.A. E.79 
Hackett, S. E. 533 
Hadaway,Comm. C, 
'R. 330 
Hadden, J. A. 315, 
316 
Haensser, F, 424 
Hagart, Capt. J. M. 
644. Major C. 
644 
Haggerston, Capt. 
533 


Haggitt, M. 79 
Haig, Lt. F. T. 646 
Haines, C. E. 423 
Hake, R. 422 
Halahan, Lt. 553 
Haldimand, G. 332 


Hale, A. 555. E. 
647. . 688. Te 
J.J.78. W. 645 

Hales, G. 533. R. 
C. 422 

Hall, Comm. W.H. 
186. H. O, 102. 
H. W. 214 J. 
424, Lt. W. 553. 
M.J.669. Mrs. 
A. 78. T. M. 221. 
W. J. 645 


Hallewell, E. G. 77 
Halliburton, E. 671 
Halls,G.77. G.314 


Hallward, C. B. 648 
Hallyburton, L. 
Lady 558 


Halse, M. 221 
Halsey, A. 423 
Hamilton, A. P.77. 
Lt. T. 221. Miss 
E. M. 100. N. 
E. 8. A. 421. 
Ven. A. 664. W. 
327, 334 
Hammack, M. 99 
Hammond, C. H. 
557. H. 426 
Hamond, W. 446, 
665 
Hampden, M. 536 
Hanbury, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir J. 532 
Hancock,Comm.G., 
313 
Haneocke, J. 535 
Hand, H. G,. 424 
Handley, M. 444 
Hands, W. 189 
Hankey, F. E. B. 
647. 8S. 446 
Hankinson, R. C. 
647 
Hanlon, A. P, 422 
Hanna, 8. W, 214 
Hannay, W. H. R. 
534 
Hanning, J. 647 
Hanson, A. 557 
Hardcastle, E. 535. 
Mrs. J. A. 187 
Harding, A. 219, 
$34. C. 556. dé. 
187, 220. Miss 


A. 330. Mr. 558. 
R.W.102. W.220 

Hardinge, Hon. C. 
$,. 312 
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Hardman, M. 670 
Hardy, E. A, 535, 
T. V. C. 532 
Hare, H, 645, M. 
102. Miss 446, 
Mrs. J. 188. R. 
425 
Harenc, S. C. 329 
Harford, Mrs. J. B, 
533 
Hargrave, F, 557 
Harker, W. 444 
Harkness, G.L.422. 
J. M.N. 538 
Harle, J. 557. 
223 
Harley, W. 187 
Harman, R. 102 
Harper, G. 557. R. 
422 
Harridge, D.H. 334 
Harries, L. 534 
Harriott, Col.D.446 
Harris, C. 79, 223, 
554. J.220, 315, 
424. M. E. 495, 
445. Mrs. M.A, 
L. 669. R. 532, 
S. 102, 333. T, 
4274. W.R.553 
Harrison, A. 220, 
557. A.M, 536. 
C.8.648. E.444. 
E.T. D. 189. J. 


M. 


187. J. S. 80, 
534. M. 423. T. 
100. W.D. 79 


Hart, F. 669. M. 
A. 315 
Hartopp, G. E, 316 
Harvey, A. 535. C. 
647. H. 78. Hon. 
E, Lady 99. M. 
425, 55G. T.215. 
W.S. 535 
Haslehurst, R. K. 
187 
Haslewell, E.G.316 
Hastings, Hon.Mrs. 
G. 533. J. P. G47 
Haswell, T. 217 
Hatch,A. M. E. 333. 
H. J. 187. T.915 
Hatt, R. B, 443 
Hatton, J. T. 664. 
Mrs. 533 
Hautenville, W. R. 
313 
Havergal, W.H. 424 
Haviland, A. G, 188 
Havilland, C, G, de 
664. C. R. de 664 
Haward, M. 333 
Hawarden, I.A.dow, 
Vise’tess 333 
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Hawes, B. 644. W. 
220 
Hawke, Lady 187 
Hawker, J, 424 
Hawkes, J. 102 
Hawkins, A. 331, 
Capt. J. C. 553. 
G. 219. L. M. 
315. M. 220 
Hawkshaw,Capt. J. 
312 
Haworth, A. 532. 
G. W, 316. J, G, 
313. Lady M.314 
Hawtrey,A.F.L.558 
Hay, Col. Lord .E, 
644. D, 425. J. 
J. 99, 421. L, 
666, Lt. W. 328, 
W, 425, 532 
Haydon, Lt.C. 412 
Hayman, C. C. 424, 
H. 313 
Hayne, E. M. 648 
Hayter,G.315. Mrs, 
668 
Hayton, H. 215 
Hayward, J. 188 
Heale, E. M. 78 
Healy, E. 670 
Heard, A. 556 
Hearn, R. 442 
Heasley, E. J. 80 
Heath, J. 313. W. 
M. 648 
Heathcote,A.F,443, 
W. B. 533 
Heathorn, Lt.L.444 
Heaven, C. C. H. 
443. C.J. 101 
Hebbert, Capt. 533 
Hebden, M. H. 79 
Hedger, R. 219 
Hedley,'E. 535 
Helpman, Capt.424 
Hemming, E. 646. 
Mrs. R. 187 
Hemsworth, H. W. 
188 
Henderson, E, 443. 
443, E.C. 535. 
J. 536, Rear 
Adm. W. W, 186 
Henfrew, A. 535 
Henley, J. 313. 
Lady 646 
Henly, J. 534 
Hennell, C. A. 648 
Hennessy, M. H.222 
Henney, T, 443 
Henning, H.W.426 
Henry, E. A. 535 
Hensman, J. 422 
Henwood, P. 443 
Hepburn, E. A, 315 


) 
i 
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Herbert, C. B. B.S. 
446. Hon.G.442. 
Hon. Mrs, 8.314. 
Mrs. 313. R.77. 
Z. 189 

Herries, R. J. C. 646 

Herring, Major 315 

Herron, J. S. 532 

Herschell, F.1.315 

Hervey, F. S. 648. 
Lady A. 533, 646 

Heseltine, W. 559 

Hesketh, Lady A. 
533 

Heslop, H. 425 

Hetherington, J.103 

Hewett, M.315,534 

Hewitt, J. 101 

Hewlett, E. C. 534 

Hewson, D. S. 558. 
Se. 77 

Heygate, Sir F. W. 
534 

Heysham, C. A. 316 

Hey wood, A. 558 

Hibburd, W. 446 

Hickley, E. A. 79 

Hickman,E.M.536. 
G. M. 648 

Hicks, N. 424. W. 
79 

Hickson, R. 444 

Higginbotham, H. 
442 

Higgs, A. 534. E. 
J. E. 534 

Higman, H. 77 

Hildyard, A. G, 314. 
M. A. 314 

Hill, C. 101. G.446. 
H. 421. J. 422, 
554,559,645. Lt. 
E. 441. M. 78. 
Major S. J. 421. 
S. 534. Ven. T. 
644. W.A. 187. 
W. B. 102 

Hillcoat, J. W. 534 

Hillgar, Comm, C. 
F. 312 

Hilliar, T. 447 

Hilliard, J. 215. J. 
C.645. J.S.422 

Hills, E. S.78. W. 
329 

Hilton, A. D. 645. 
C.J. 645. E. Jd. 
315 

Hinchliff, N. 220 

Hinde, J. 100. T. 
216 

Hindmarsh, J. 421 

Hine, E. 444 

Hinxman, C. 443 

Hippesley, H. 79 
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Hirschberg,H.J.646 
Hiscock, W. 555 
Hitchman, E, 315. 
W.S. 536 
Hoare, Mrs. C. H. 
646. P. B. 535 
Hobhouse, Hon. 
Miss 424. R. 426 
Hobson, J. 422. M. 
S.189. R. J. 98. 
S. 443 
Hodder, J. 329 
Hodgkinson, G. E. 
186. J.214 
Hodgson, F. 554. J. 
D. 53%. J. W. 80. 
S. 554 
Hodson,C.100. Miss 
E. 330. W. 187, 
669 
Hoffmeister, E. 330 
Hogarth, Major 149 
Hogg, M. 101. P. 
A. 222. R. 645 
Hogge, W. 77 
Hoile, Dr. D.C. 531 
Holbrook, J. 219 
Holcombe, M.S.314 
Holden, L. 424 
Holditch, G, 315 
Holdsworth,Miss 79 
Hole,J.M.423. Mrs. 
100. R.101 
Hollams, M. 443 
Holland,C.77. E. 
77. Mrs. C. 222 
Hollinshead, F. B. 
535 
Holloway, C.C. 315 
Holme, E. R. 423. 
M. E. 536 
Holmes,E.78. Hon. 
Mrs. A. C. 646. I. 
78. J.P.98. M. 
331 
Holmesdale, Visc’- 
tess 314 
Holt, L. 188. T. 
L. 445 
Holter, O. 219 
Holyoake, S. F. 315 
Homfray, A. G. C. 
667 


Hood, Lady A. 313. 
M.E. 646 
Hook, A. C. 648 
Hoole, W. S. 422 
Hooper, A. D. 534. 
S. 102, 334 
Hope, Lady 188. 
Major J. I. 644 
Hopkins, F. 78 
Hore, Major T. 644 
Horn, T. 77 
Hornby, L. F. 424 


Horne, E. 98 
Horrox, A. H. 533 
Horsfall, A, E. 222 
Horsford, E. 648 
Horsley, J. 329 
Hoskins, H.W. 534. 
R. 536 
Houson, M. A. 647 
Houston, S. 444 
How, W. W. 532 
Howard,LadyF.422. 
LadyM.668. Lord 
E. 423. Mrs. 220. 
Mrs, P. H. 78 
Howell, G. R. 558. 
M.E.669. T.J. 
425 
Howells, G. 77 
Howes, E. 646 
Howley,Mr.Serj.77 
Howson, J. S. 647 
Hoy, 1. 554 
Huddart, Lady 670 
Huddlestone, P. 535 
Hudson, E. G, 440. 
F. 444, J. 421. 
W. 332 
Hugall, W. H. 422 
Hugesson, S. 554 
Hughes-D’Aeth, C. 
J. 645. G. 556. 
H. 334. H. L. 
426, J. 187, 557. 
L. V. 426. Mr. 
100. W. 665 
Hugo, S. 100 
Huish, J. 440 
Hulbert, B. B. 425 
Huleatt, H. B. 422 
Hull, H. M. 665 
Hulse, H. G. 102 
Humfrays, L. 314 
Huntfrey, 8. 315 
Humphrey, A, 425 
Humphreys, A. 423, 
E. 217. J. 423. 
K. 80 
Hunt, E. 315. G. 
315. H. C. 79. 
J. A. 188. Miss 
E. 219. Mrs. F. 
102. S. 189. 7. 
444 
Hunter, S. 334 
Huntingford, G. W. 
645 
Huntingtower, Lord 
647 
Hurdis, Capt. G, C, 
533 
Hurnall, N. 424 
Huskisson, E. 534 
Hussey, T. 100. L. 
425 
Hutchings, H. 333 





Hutchinson, Capt. 
E. 334. C.H.535. 
P..316,. HP. 
647. J. 313, 645 

Hutchison, F. E.533 - 

Hutchons, Mrs. S. 
554 

Hutton, M. 100 

Huxley, T. S. 532 

Hyne, F. J. M. 535 

Ibbetson, C. J. 553 

{bbotson, H. B. 666 

Ilderton, S. 533 

Tlott, J. W. 535 

Ingham, R. 421 

Inglis, Lt.-Col. J. E. 
W. 423 

Ingpen, F. H. 334 

Ingram, W. 670 

Iredell, M. 218 

Ireland, E. S. 215 

Irvin, S. A. R. 668 

Irvine, F. M. 425. 
J. 97 

irving, G. C. 533. 
J.J.220. M.534 

Isaac, C. 670 

Isted, E. E. 666 

Ivens,C * ‘46 

Ives, S. iu. 

Izod, E. L. 535 

Jack, Comm. L. S. 
329 

Jackson, C.670. E. 
220, 334. E. M. 
445. J. 187. Lt. 
T.312. M. 101. 
Mrs. T. 422. W. 
H. R. 670 

Jacob, C. 220. W. 
B. 315 

James, C, 445. C. 
H. 330. J. 313, 
536. M. G. 648. 
T.17. T.G. 532 

Jameson, J. P. D. 
219. R. F. 447 

Janverin, L. E. D. 
535 

Jary, S. M. H. 647 

Jeaffreson, J. 220 

Jebb, R. 327 

Jeffries, E. 315 

Jekyll, Mrs. 556 

Jelly, J. 645 

Jemmett, G. 645 

Jenkins, A. L. 669. 
E.77. G.J. 102. 
Mr. W. 101. Mrs, 

« 229. R. 671. 
Rev. 187. W.329 

Jenner, Dr. H. 223 

Jennings, E. A. 555 

Jerard, J. 331 

Jerdon, F. E, 425 











Jeremie, M. 667 
Jermyn, H. W. 422. 
L. E. 646. R. F. 
646 
Jerram, S. J. 315 
Jerrom, T. 327 
Jervis, Col. G. R. 
667. G. M. 333 
Jobling, G. J. 102 
Jocelyn, Hon.S. 424 
Johns, Major 671 
Johnson, A. 329. C. 
331.C. F. 187. H. 
558. J. F.78. Lady 
219. M. 670. Mrs. 
M. 446. R.C. 99. 
Rt. Hon. W. 421. 
R. W. 189. S. 332, 
554. T. 333 
Johnston, Comm. J. 
H. 441 
Johnstone, J.77.d. 
F. 99. Mrs. H.78 
Jolliffe, MajorW.531 
Jones, A. W. 647. C. 
443. C.H.188. D. 
101. E. 443, 668. 
E. A. 668. G. 77. 
G. G. 669. H. C, 
536. J. 645. J. D. 
424. J. H.W. 312. 
J. K. 425. L. M. 
314. M. 534. M. 
A. 333. Major H. 
R. 421. M. H.440. 
S.A.102. Sir C.T. 
421. W.221, 333, 
424, W.M. 667 
Joyce, A. J. 647 
Judkins, S. 558 
Julian, S. 424 
Julians, T. 557 
Kavanagh, P. 441 
Kay, Lady 314. W. 
P. W. 445 
Kaye, Capt. E. 534 
Keane,Comm. Hon. 
G. D. 312 
Kearney, Mrs.C.100. 
T. N. 422 
Keate, A. E. 188 
Keble, T. 535 
Kedslie, A. W. T. 
535 
Keen, G. 220. M. 
536 
Keith, E. S. 670. 
Lady M. R. 445 
Kekewich, E. 535. 
Mrs. T. 313. S.B. 


426 
Kelly,A.S.Lady666. 

E. 668 G. 333. 

Mrs. M. E. 666 
Kemble, E. 188 


Index to Names. 


Kemp, E.331. Major 
447 
Kempf, J. H. 79 
Kempson, E. L. 316. 
H. 532 
Kendall, J. D. 315 
Kennedy, F. 330 
Kenney, F. A. 423 
Kennion,Mrs.S.219 
Kenrick, C. 446 
Keogh, G. P. 645 
Kerr, A. H. 426. 
A. R. 558. Capt. 
Lord M. 312. M. 
J. 189. W. H. 219 
Kettlewell, Mrs. J. 
667. S. 645 
Key, J. 102 
Kiddle, Lt. J. 102 
Kielmannsegge, 
Count Von 334 
Kilby, B. 424 
Kildare, March’ness 
of 314 
Killer, E. 315 
Kincaid, S, 558 
Kindersley,R. T.532 
King, B.533. C.554. 
E. 214, 222. M. 
C. S. 446. Miss 
221. Mrs. W. 533. 
R. 426. S. W. 532. 
T. H. 534. W. 
422 
Kingdon, D. 444 
Kingsford, K. 555 
Kingsmill, C. 558 
Kingston, G. T. 79. 
L. H. 330 
Kinnaird, Hon.V.A. 
Master of 668 
Kinnier, E. 423 
Kinsman, R. B. 422 


Kintore, Earl of 315° 


Kirby,Capt.J.8.668. 
J.L. 535. Mrs. J. 
668 

Kitson, Major J.442 

Kitton, J. 313 

Klanert, C. M. 77 

Knapp, A. A. 78 

Knebel, Chev.de 646 

Knight, C. 312. E. 
G. 189. S. A. 533. 
T. 314 

Knitt, W. H. 666 

Knott, E. 333. J.W. 


187 
Knowles,H.187,667. 
H. Y. 189 
Knox,Capt.T.0.217. 
Lady M. 445. M. 
L. 425 
Kynaston, M, 219. 
R. 536 


Lacy, Major-Gen. R. 
J. J. 186. W. D. 
555 

Lake, A. 102. F. S. 
535. W. J. 186 

Lamb, C. J. 534. J. 
L. 101 

Lambart, C. J. 313 

Lambert,E.B.C.188. 
R. 221 

Lamotte, M. G. 440 

Lancaster, B. 189. 
H. 331. Lieut. H. 
312 

Landmann, H. 334 

Landon, J. 189 

Lane, A. 670. D.H. 
78. Mrs. H. 98 

Langford, J. T. 645 

Langham, H. 536 

Langhorne, A, 103 

Langlands, MajorG. 
444 

Langley,H.335. Hn. 
M. 558 

Langrishe, E. I. 646 

Langton, E. C. 332. 
Stephen St. Peter 
557 

Langwortby, W. S. 
669 

Larkin, M. 100 

Lascelles, Hon. G. 
E. 423 


Latham, J. C. 79. 
M.E. 535 
Lathbury,M.A. 102 


La Tour, P. 665 
Lattey, A. P. 536 
Lawes, E. 421 
Lawford, T. W. 334 
Lawrence, C.S.187. 
BD. 37. f. S28. &. 
M. 557. M. 80 
Lawson, J. C. 666 
Laxton, W. 425 
Layng, E. 330 
Lazenby, H. 557 
Lea, W. 425 
Leach, J. 647 
Leacock, Major H. 
W. 557 
Leaf, C. J. 648 
Leahy, W. 78 
Leakey, J. A. 647 
Lean, A. 423. Lt. J. 
S. 312 
Lear, E, 425 
Learmouth, C. A. 
646 
Leathes, E. M. 316 
Lechmere, E. A. H. 
645 
Le Cointe, M. 442 
Ledgard, D. T, 440 


695 


Lee, A. 559. C. M. 
647. E. H. 536. 
M. 314, 532. M. 
A. E, 444, M. L. 
645 

Leech, C.D. 102. S. 
E. 535 

Leeds, A. F. 315 

Leefe, O. 330 

Lees, J. G. 187 

Leeson, F. C. 77. 
669 

Leever, J. 313 

Lefeuvre, F. W. 100 

Legh, R.C. 77 

Le Hardy, L. S. 553 

Leigh, Hon. A. M, 
667. Lady 423 

Leir, H. K. 555 

Leitch, J. 446 

Lemon, R, 554 

Lempriere, M. 668 

Le Neve, L. 443 

Lennox, E. S. 446 

Lepard, C. T. 670 

Lepper, J. 98 

Leslie, L. 666 

L’Estrange, G. 536 

Lethbridge, M. C. 
329. T. P. 215 

Levien, J. 536. M. 
189 

Lewis, A. O. L. 314. 
E. T. 665. L. L. 
444.M. 536. Mrs. 
A. J. 533. Mrs. 
W..¥. 78 

Ley, Miss 444 

Leyburn, E. 671 

Liddell, F. W. 334. 
Hon. Mrs. A, 533 

Lilburn, Lt. S. 666 

Lilley, M. 100 

Lillingston, C. 445 

Limond,C.316. M. 
316 

Lind, Capt. 329 

Lindoe, Dr. 421 

Lindsay, D. 79. 
Lady S. 423 

Linzee, E. H, 425 

Lisburn, Rt. Hon, 
M. C’tess of 332 

Lismore, Lord 532 

List, S. 330 

Lister, A.'320. 8. 98 

Litchfield, Capt. C. 
W. 328 

Little, T. 648 

Littlewvod, E. 554 

Litton, E. A. 645 

Livingstone, J. 188 

Livio, C. 186 

Livius, H. G. 313 

Liewelyn, H, L. 646 


J. 








696 


Lloyd, C.A. A. 327. 
G. 534. H.N.78. 
L. B. 647. Lt.- 
Col. E. S. 216. 
Lt. Gen. A. 670, 
M. 189. S. 222. 
W. B. 128 

Lochner, W. C, 328 

Lock, E. H. 536. 
M. E. 534 

Locke, M. E. 647 

Lockhart, Capt. A. 
M. 421. Major 
W. 421 

Lockwood, F.V.215 

Loder, Mrs. R. 533, 
W. 222 

Lofft, E. 425 

Loinsworth, A. P. 
315. A. W. 496, 
645 

London, J. 218 

Long, C. 333. Mere. 
W.J.646. R.444 

Longmore, A, A.79. 
P. 423 

Lonsdale, J. G, 533, 
R. 667 

Lopes, R. L. 535 

Lord, A. O. 536. E. 
330 

Lorimer, E, A. 80 

Loring, Vice-Adm. 
Sir J. W. 186 

Lory, Lt. W. 312 

Lott, Hon. L. 80 

Loughborough, R. 
L. 422 

Lovaine, Lady 533 

Loveband, A. W. 80 

Lovegrove, J. 421 

Loveless, W. C. 214 

Lovell, Dr. N.J.332. 
J. M. 426 

Lovelock, E. H.535 

Lover, M. 101 

Low, R. H. 187 

Lowe, A. 647. H. 


665. J.334. S. 
S. 329 
Lower, Mrs.M.A.314 


Lowndes, F. 424 
Lowther, St. G. 188 
Lowthian, M. 559 
Loxham, T. 532 
Luard, E. A. 426 


Lueas, C. 335. E, 
A. 556. L. 223. 
M. 423. R. 219 


Ludlam, T. 422 

Ludlow, A, R. 645 

Lukis, W. 79 

Lumley, Mrs. 646 

Lupton, F. 102. T. 
443 


Index to Names. 


Luscombe,Lt.E.331 
Lushington,J.L.533 
Luttrell, A.J. F.331 
Luxmore, J. C. 80 
Lyall, J. 444 
Lye, J. 668 
Lyle, J. A. 425 
Lynch, B. 80 
Lyon, L. F, 314 
Lyster, L. 443 
Maberly, A. L. 424 
M‘Andrew, J. D. 80 
Macaulay, S. H.316 
M‘Callum, Col. J. 
328 
M‘Calmont, E. 669 
M‘Caul, J. 329 
M‘Causland, W. H. 


45 
M‘Cheave, M. 78 
Mae Cord, P. A. 684 
M‘Cosh, J. 645 
M‘Crae, A. 186 
Macdonald, F. 533. 
P. 555. R. 334. 
T. M. 187 
M‘Donough, 8. F. 
444 
M‘Douall, P. G. 189 
M‘Dougall, E. A. 
331. H. 647 
M‘Evoy, J. 664 
M‘Gladery,Lt.J.312 
Macgregor, Lt.-Col. 
H.441,. M.A.556 
M‘Intyre, H. 1' 0 
M‘Kenzie, H. 647. 
C. A. 670. Dr. 
L. 532, J. H.77. 
J.R.535. T. 186 
Mackinlay, J. 447 
M‘Kinley, Vice- 
Adm. G, 77 
M‘Kinnon, J. 665 
Mackintosh, C. A. 
426. J.98 
Macklaren, Mrs. J. 
100 
Mackworth, dow. 
Lady 331. H. 
644. J.P. 316 
Maclachlan, Col. A. 
644 
Maclean, A. 534. J. 


H. 442. Major 
J. 531 
Macleod, Lt.-Col. 


G. F.333. N.426 
M‘Loghblin, C. 218 
Mac Mahon, G. M. 

E. 330. Lady 423. 

Major 648 
Macnamara, D. 667 
M‘Neile, A. 426. R. 

426 


M‘Neill, D.77. E. 


314. H. S. 648 


Maepherson, E. M. 


532 

Macquarie, M. 536 

Macqueen, M. E. 
533 

M ‘Rae, D. 220. Dr. 
A. 532 

Macrow, R. 443 

M‘Swiney,J.H.H.78 

Madan, G, 532. 8. 
440 

Maddan, Miss E. M. 
670 

Maddison, M. 103 

Maddock, E. 646 

Maddocks, R. 328 

Maddy, S. E. 534 

Magrath, J. 327 

Maguire, G. 446. 
Lt. R. 186 

Maitland, A.W.424. 
E. F.186. Rear- 
Adm, Hon. Sir A. 


4d 
Malham, J. 102 
Malin, G. 554 
Malins, S. 424 
Mallesou, H. 447 
Mallett, E. 535 
Malone, H.79. R. 
645 
Maltby, E. 667 
Malton, S. 335 
Mauchester, 
Duchess of 645 
Manfield, W. 555 
Maning, T. H. 422 
Mann, Lt.J.S. 554 
Manners, E. 668. 
Lt. J. L. 670 
Manning, Rev. 645 
Mansfield, E. 187. 
H. 334. H. M. 
556. J. 219 
Mant, C. E. 234. 
F. W. 313 
Manthorp, M. 535 
Maples, H. P. 80 
March, -C’tess of 
187. M. 669 
Mare, W. H. 646 
Margoliouth,M.645 
Marien, H. J. 422 
Markland, Capt. B. 
553 
Marley, Lt.-Col. D. 
441 
Marriott, A. 219. 
Lt. B. W. F. 553. 
T. 331 
Marsh, G. H. 532. 
H.C. 441. W. 
A. 670 


Marshall, B. A. 424, 
C. 313. F. 554. 
G. 664. J. 422, 
553. Sir C. 648, 
T. 327. W.446 

Martelli, C. G. 426 

Marten, C. 221 

Martin, A. 536. C. 
B. 533. Comm. 
W. F. 186. E,. 
312. E. M. 79. 
G, 187, 189. N. 
C. 313. T. 534 

Martyn, R. L. 664 

Masey, J. M. 103 

Maskew, E. 447 

Mason, C.315. D,. 
535. E.315. F. 
J.M.425. G.655 

Massie, Lt. J. B. 
222, 441 

Massy, F. 316. J. 79 

Master, I. M. 80. 
Mrs. T. W.C. 78. 
W.H. R. 532 

Mate, R. P. 77 

Mathers, J. 535 

Mathews, E. R. 425, 
R. B. 77 

Matthew, J.J. 425 

Mathias, C. 332. E. 
F. 445. H. 647 

Maturin, C. 421 

Maude, Comm. H. 
W.G.77. H.331. 
Hon. Mrs. F. 78 

Maule, W. 221, 423 

Maunder, C. 80 

Maunsall, R. A. 77 

Mawkes, T. 188 

Maxtone, J. 424 

Maxwell,C. 187. H. 
M. 220. 1. E. 80 

May, D. 554. Lt. A. 
C. 186. M.A. 102 

Mayhew, E. A. 426. 
T. R. 187 

Maynard, C. 315 

Mayne, C. 556. L. 
442, M. 554. R. 
532 

Mayo, J. 440. J. 
S. 221 

Mayor, Lt. G. 553 

Mayott, J. 668. S. 
667 

Meade, W. 187 

Meadows, J. 312. 
W. S.H. B. 187 

Mealing, M. 666 

Measor, M. D. 329 

Mecha, J. 445 

Medley, G. B. 648. 
W. 553 

Mee, A. 102 
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Meehan, J. 553 
Meek, Sir J. 446 
Melbuish, J. 666 
Mellersh, Comm. A. 
422 
Mellish, J. 446 
Mellor, J. 421 
Melville, D. 422 
Mence, 8. S. 558 
Mends, Lt.G.P. 426 
Mentor, J. 554 
Menzies, D. 219 
Mercer, J. 316 
Meredeth, R. 534 
Meredith, C.J. 327. 
J. 331 
Merewether, F, L. 
S. 644 
Merony, E. 646 
Merriman, W. H. 
R. 532 
Messenger, J. 648 
Methringbam, 86. 
558 
Mettam, W. 103 
Meux, E, M. Lady 
555 
Mewburn, J. 189 
Meyer, A. M. 222 
Meymott, J. G. 333 
Meynell, J. 218 
Meyrick, E. 648. S. 
H. 422 
Michell, G. 221. H. 
C. 441. P.H. 189 
Michelmore, E. M. 
533 
Micklem, T. G. 558 
Middleton, M. 443 
Mildred, M. A. 557 
Miles, F. 667. G.F. 
314. R.553 
Millar, J. 220 
Miller, A. 536. Dr. 
219. M.314. Mrs. 
T. 222. W. 447 
Milligan, R. 644. 
W. 446 
Milliken, W. 332 
Millner, M. J. 534 
Mills, Capt. C. J.C. 
312. W. 645 
Milne, Dr.422, Mrs. 
A. 646 
Milner, C. F. 313 
Milnes, R. M. 424 
Minton, S. 77 
Minty, R. G. P. 80 
Mitchell, A. 329, 
671. C. B. 647. 
Col. H. 101. E.M. 
666. J.J. 316 
Mockler, J. 440 
Moffatt, J. R. 532. 
W. 444, 445 


Gent. Maga. Vou. 


Indeato Names. 


Moland, L. M. 335 
Molesworth, Lt.534. 
M. 314. R. F. W. 
315 
Molineux, Miss T. 
M. 219 
Mollison, C. 219 
Molyneux,C. A. 424 
Moncrieffe, H. E, 
426. J.B. 188. 
Lady L. 533. S. 
A. 188 
Money,G.444. Mrs. 
K.E. A. 314 
Montagu, E. 101. 
Rear-Adm. SirW. 
A. 313 
Montgomerie,M. F, 
101. R. B. 315 
Moody, C.79. F. E. 
647. S. B. 553 
Moolraj, ex-Dewan 
553, 666 
Moor, A. P. 313 
Moore, C, 445. C, 
R. 684. D.B.330. 
F.W.424, H.102. 
J.215, Lady H. 
646.M.556.Major 
W.Y.644. $7646. 
W. G64 
Moorsow,C, R. 421, 
R. 220 
Moratti, A. 98 
Mores, E. 646 
Moreton, F, A. 314 
Morgan, A. 534. C, 
102. D. F. 422. 
E. A. 648. E.E. 
315. E. H. 328. 
E. Es 217. ‘F.G. 
446. W.532 
Moriarty, R. 312 
Morier, M. H. 648 
Morison, R. S. 554 
Morley, A. D. 334 
Mornington, K, E. 
dow. C’tess of 668 
Morrell, C. 535 
Morris, A.101. E, 
K. 534. Lt.-Col. 
W.218. M. 188. 
M.J.647. S. 188 
Morrish, Lt. 8. 77 
Morrison, D. 333 
Morshead, Capt. W. 
H. 422 
Mortimer, Mrs. 646 
Mortlock, J. 442 
Morton, J. 425. W. 
648 
Moseley, H. 425 
Mossman, W. 446 
Mossop, M. 647 
Mostyn, Mrs. L. 78 
XXXVI. 


Mott, C. 100 
Mould, J. 536 
Moultrie, C. D. 665 
Mountague,F.F.425 
Moxon, B. 443 
Mudge, A. 78 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
186, 312 
Mullen, Lt.-Col. R. 
329 
Malloy, J. 187. W. 
J. 422 
Munro,Dr.W.S.532 
Munton, J. 332 
Mantz, M. M. 188 
Murdoch, J. B. 535 
Mure, Dr. J. 531 
Murgatroyd, F. 668 
Muriel, C. 443 
Murray, A. 334. Dr. 
J. 293. H. 313. 
Hon, C, J. 334. 
Hon. Mrs. 8.313. 
J.441, J.A.77. 
Lady L. N. 423. 
M. 666. Mrs. R. 
H. 533. S. 557 
Murton, Lt.-Col.H. 
J.644. W.313 
Musgrove, Rt. Hon. 
J. 186 
Muoskett, H. 669 
Muston,Capt.G.556 
Mutrie, Mrs. 8S. 669 
Myers, F. 327 
Mynn, J. 222 
Naas, Lady 188. N. 
M. 100 
Napier, Hon.A, 532. 
Hon. Mrs. C.646. 
J. 648. Major W. 
C. E.77. Mrs. A. 
646 
Nash, F. G. 533. 
Mrs.J.314. T.292 
Nason, J. R. 444 
Nassau, E, 80 
Nathan, P. 669 
Neale, E.422. R.446 
Neate, R. 666 
Neave, S. 648 
Neeld, Mrs. J. 533 
Nelson, E. 533. S. 
8.100. T. S.77 
Nelthorpe, M. Lady 
557 
Nevill, H. R. 422 
Neville, Hon.L.186. 
J.219. M.L. 189. 
Mrs. R. 187. W. 
664. W.A. 422. 
W. F. 645 
Nevin, J, 215 
New, F. M. 667 
Newall, S. 534 
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Newbery, C. 330 

Newcome, T. 440 

Newland, A. 79. J. 
668. M. 445, 
W.S. 315 

Newry, Visc’tess 188 

Newton, W. 330. 
W. H. 667 

Nicholl, A. J. 223 

Nicholls, C. 443. E. 
220 

Nichols, F. 670 

Nicholson, B. 186. 
C.443. Lady 188, 
M. 426,534. Ma- 
jor J. 216. P. 445 

Nickisson, T. 99 

Nicolson, M. C. M. 
331 

Nieumann, P.Baron 
von 98 

Nieuwerkerk, L. de 
186 

Nightingale, E. 666 

Nind, B. 102. W. 
533 

Nixon, H. 220. J. 


Norfor, W. 102 

Norman, A. E, 222. 
M. 333. T. 668. 
W. 313 

Norreys, Lady 423 

Norris, A. B. 314. 
E. 426 


North, Lady 188. 
We te ’ 
Northcote, G. C, 


648. H.316. Lady 
423. M. 553. Sir 
S. H. 532 
Norton, C. L. 316. 
E.100. E. H. 424 
Norval, W. 187 
Nott, J. 493 
Nucella, H. E. 647 
Nugee, A. 422 
Nugent, W. H. 189, 
W. T. 446 
Nunn, M. E. 100. 
R. 668 
Nuttall, G. 667 
Oakeley, W. 221 
Oakes, E. S. 329 
Oakley, F. 79. M. 
A. 330 
O’Beirne,Mrs.J.331 
O’Brien, E. 313 
O’Callaghan,C.316. 
Dr. P. 531. Jo 
645 
Oddie, W. 665 
4U 
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O'Driscoll, M. 557 

Oersted, Mr. 98 

Ogilvie, J. 553. J. 
H. D. 98 

Ogle, Dr. J. A. 532. 
J. A. 645. 
327 

Okes, R. 645 

Oldershaw, R. 99 

Oldfield, E. S. 426 


Oldham, Mrs. M. 


100 
Oliver, E, 189. T. 
B. 554. W. 555 


Olphert, J. 214 
Olver, H. H. 187 
O’Mahony, E. W. 
536 

Onley, O. S, 423 
O’Reilly, C. A. 79 
Orman, E. 329 
Ormond, Capt. F. 


554. Comm. F. 
Ormsby, Mrs. Capt. 
423. W.G.313 


Orr, W. J. 218 
Osbaldeston, F. C. 
441 
Osborne, A. C. 670 
Ostrehan, J. D. 
422 
Otter, E. 554 
Ottey, S. 555 
Otway, A. J. 536. 
Dame C. 668. H. 
554 
Oulton, R. 422 
Owen, A. 331. C. 
M. 77. Ens. E. 
667. H. 648. H. 
D. 647. J. 100 
Oxenford, W. 334 
Pacifico, Dr. 444 
Packer, C. 532. J. 
77 
Page, L. 313 
Paget, J. B. S. 534. 
Major H. 647 
Pagliano, J. C. 668 
Paige, L. 532 
Pain, M. 556 
Paine, M. 669 
Pakington, Sir J. 
189 
Palgrave, W. B. 335 
Palk, Mrs. L. 533 
Palliser, A. 443 
Palmer, F. J. 536. 
J. 97. M. 189. 
Mrs. 219 
Pape, E. 331 
Parham, B. 332 
Parish, M. 424. W. 
S. 187, 424 
Park, M. 556 


R. J. 
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Parker, A. 446. J. 
443, 532, 536. L. 
314. T. 670. W. 
101, 102 

Parkinson, J. 219. 

533 


Parnell, A. 645 
Parr, M.E.79. T. 
C, 534 
Parratt, A. 555 
Parrey, E. H. 443 
Parrott, E. C. 444. 
J. W. 444 
Parry, E. 187. E. 
St. J. 533. Lt. H. 
312. T. G. 425 
Parsons, H. 316, 
* Miss C, 221, P. 
M. 534 
Partington,P.A.557 
Partridge, R. 102 
Paschal, Major G. 
F. 77 
Pascoe, E. 669 
Pashley, R. 421 
Paskins, J. 101 
Pasley, J. M. 315 
Paterson, H. 316 
Paton, Capt. J.S.77 
Paul, G. W. 316 
Paulet, Lady C. 423 
Paulus, Dr. H. E. 
G. 443 
Paxton, F. A. 669. 
J. 532 
Payne, E. H. 214. 
E. R. 97 
Paynter, J. 314 
Peach, E. 334 
Peacock, E.554. F. 
T. 534. T. 664 
Peake, J. 558 
Pearce,C.80.Comm. 
J. 312. H. 80. 
Mrs. 331 
Pears, Mrs. 422 
Pearse, E.. M. 80. 
G. W. 187, 315. 
W. 445 
Pearson, H. S. 77. 
Hon, Lady 313. 
J. 670 
Peck, E. A. 426. J. 
668 
Peckstone, T.S. 220 
Pedder, J. 422 
Pedley, Mrs. T. H. 
313 


Peed, S. 314 

Peel, C. 8.425. F, 
644. M.C. 316 

Peirson, G. 668 

Pelly, Capt. 79 

Pemberton, O. 535. 
Miss R.557. 8.79 


Pembrook, M. 102 
Pendar, Capt. W. A. 
441 
Pendered, W. L. 645 
Pendleton, 8. H.441 
Pennefather, T. 554 
Penney, W. 670 
Pennington, F. A. 
315 
Penny, Miss 8. 399. 
R. J. 446 
Pennyfeather, 
669 
Penruddocke, L.222 
Pepys, Mrs. C. 334 
Percival, W. H. 189 
Percy,M.188, Vice- 
Adm. Hon. J. 186 
Pering, B. 665 
Perkins, S. S. 554 
Perriam, R. 422 
Perring, P. 215 
Perrott, E. T. 446 
Peter, R. G. 313 
Peto, S. M. 421 
Petre, E. G. 
Lady 533 
Petrie, W. 425 
Pettitt, C. A. 331 
Pettman, E. 441 
Phelips, C. M. 314 
Phelps, E. S. 187. 
H, D. 188 
Philip, Dr. 665 
Philips, M. A. 648. 
T. 645 
Phillimore, A. 101. 
G. 187, 422. J. 
G, 421 
Phillips, Capt. R.N. 
532. E. 327. E. 
F. 535. F. H.B. 
647. J. 99% J. 
G. 319. P. 554. 
S. 667. T. 220. 
W.D. 78. W.G. 
220 
Phillott, Capt. C. 
G. R. 186 
Philpott, R. S. 189 
Pickering, Capt. W. 
H. 644 


Mr. 


189, 


Pickthorn, Lt.J.312 

Pictet, M. Prevost 
21 

Pidcock, B. 222. H. 
M. 440. R. 440 

Pigeon, R. H. 219 

Pigot, G. V. 220 

Pigott, J. R. 313. 
T. 665. W.H.556 

Pilcher, Comm. J. 
M. 644 

Pinchen, M. 669 

Pinder, C. 424 





Pinero, N. de 556 
Piper,E.557. T, 103 
Pipon, M. A. B. 815 
Pitches, Miss S, 669 
Pitman, F. 535 
Pitt, Major-Gen, G. 
D. 328 
Pixley, J, 668 
Pizey, E. 645 
Platten, S. 442 
Player, E. 327 
Playfair, Dr.L. 532. 
L. 644 
Plowman, T. 670 
Plummer, C. J, 670 
Pocock, J. 648 
Pococke, J. 554 
Polbill, H. W. O. 
80 
Pollard, C. A, 80. 
E. W.646. J. 664. 
Rev. Dr. 665. W. 
443 
Pollexfen, J. H. 187 
Pollock, Lady 187 
Ponsford, W. 669 
Ponsonby,Hon.Mrs, 
$.314.LadyM.533 
Pontifex, W. 222 
Poole, C. E, 221. E. 
329 
Poore, Sir E. 646 
Pope, J. 77 
Popham, 8.316. W. 
421 
Porret, H. C. 647 
Portal, Mrs. W. 188 
Porter, H, A. 80 
Portman, E. Lady 
186 
Postle, Comm. C.J. 
217 
Postlethwaite,T. G. 
532 
Pott, R. 534 
Potter, J. 531 
Poulter, Mrs. B. 423 
Powell, C. J. 331. D. 
P.664. Dr. W.532. 
H. E. 218. Mrs. 
A. P. E, 314. W. 
F. 648 
Power, S. 
B. 78 
Powis, W. H. 98 
Pownall, E, C. 79. 
J. F. 648 
Poyntz, A. R. 646 
Pratt, H. 422. R. F. 
648 
Prest, A. 647 
Preston, Lady 423 
Prestwick, C. 102 
Pretyman, E. T. 426 
Priaulx, C, W. 665 


535. T. 
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Price,A.214.Comm. 
J.H. 218. M.648. 
M: A. L. 334. R. 
C. 423. 5. M. 670. 
W. 645 

Prichard, A. D. 667 

Prickett, E. 221 

Prideaux,S.Lady556 

Pridham, M. 102 

Prime, S. S. 221 

Primrose, J. T. 442 

Proby, Hun. G.L.77 

Proctor, G. 645 

Prowett, W. W. 443 

Pryee, J. B. B. 552. 
M. A, 221 

Pryer, T. 98 

Pryor, J. 5333 

Prytherch, C. A. 443 

Pugh, J. C. 331 

Pulestun, F. T. 332 

Pullman,M.S.L.669 

Purchase, Lt.J.U.77 

Purves, C. 446 

Purvis, C. A. 314. 
J. L. 314, R. 536 

Putland, M. 555 

Puttock, S. 101 

Pybus, G. H, 533 

Pynsent; F. A. 313 

Pyper,; R. D. 557 

Pywell, H. 447 

Quekett, M. B. 444 

Quirk, G. 334 

Radcliff, W. 313,422 

Radcliffe, Dr. 79. 
Mrs. C. L. 646 

Radley, Mr. 220 

Radstock, Rear-Ad. 
Lord 186 

Rainbow, M. P. 423 

Raines, Major J. R. 
186 

Ralfs, W. 331 

Ram, S. J. 532 

Ramsay, Col. M.554 

Randall, J. M. 188. 
R. W. 78 

Randell, C. 442 

Randolph, C. 648. 
Comm. G. 313. 
Major 423 

Ranken, C. 445 

Ravenscroft, H. W. 
222 

Rawes, J. 422 

Rawlins, C. 187. 
M. A. 221 

Rawlinson, M. R.99 

Rayer, J. 444 

Rayment, J. 446 

Raymond, C.A. 100 

Read, D. C. 218. 
E. 667. H. N. 
422. W. 101 
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Reade, C. 333. C.: 
M. B. M‘C, 101. 
J. 555 

Redfearn, J. 444 

Ree, G. F. 446 

Reece, J. 187 

Reed, Lt.-Col. W. 
77. M.101. S: 
330. W.P. 60 

Rees, M. 1.1. 496 

Reeve,Comm.J.312. 
H. 534 

Reeves, J. W. 424 

Reid, A. 421. Dr. 
F. 644. H. 664. 
J.333. Lt.-Col. 
W. 421, 532 

Reidhaven, Vise’ tess 
533 

Remnant, E, 220 

Rendell, L. 446 

Renny, Major 315 

Renwick, T. 77 

Rexford, A. J. 534 

Reynard, U. 332 

Reynolds,Comm.G. 
217. E. 553. H. 
333: J: F. 587. 
S. 330 

Rhodes, H. J. 532. 
R.447. W.B.100 

Ricardo, H. R. 423 

Rice, H. 667 

Richards, E.333. G, 
535, 553. Major 
S. H. W. 222. P. 
F. 316 

Richardson, E.J.C. 
554. E. R. 553. 
H. W. H. 669. J. 
426, 553. M. 424, 
535. M.J.79. W. 
215 

Rickarby, A. 222 

Rickards, E. S. 78 

Ricketts, M. H. 80. 
Mrs. F. 330 

Riddell, Major-Gen, 
H. J. 186 

Rideout, J. W. 646 

Ridley, H. R. 532 

Ridout, R. 188 

Rigg, R. 78 

Rimington,A.P.670 

Ringer, G. 222 

Ringrose, J. 78 

Ripley, Dr. R. 330. 
F, W.313. J.330 

Ritchie, S. J. 669 

Rivers, M. 556 

Riverston,Lord 446 

Rivington, Mrs. C. 


533 
Roach, E.C.446,553. 
R. G. 312 


Roberts, C, J; 557. 
Col. W. 330. F. 
A.333. H.S. 313. 
J.669. W. 645 

Robertson, Capt. J. 
98. Mrs. C. 102. 
R. M.554. T. 442 

Robin, J. 189 

Robins, Comm. T. 
L. 312. J. H. 188 

Robinson, A. 647. 
Captain F. 447. 
Comm.T. P. 312. 
E. 80. G. W. 316. 
H. L.80. J. F.214. 
M. 315. Mrs. J. 
102; P. V. 314. 
T. F. 332 

Robson, C. J. 334 

Roche, J. W. 79 

Rochfort,G, R. 554. 
S. F. 534 

Rodd, H. T. 424 

Rodgers, S. 102 

Rodie, E. 221 

Rodwell, T. 443 

Roe, C. 8. 550. M. 
E. 314. M.R.442. 
S. C. 553, 665 

Rofe, T. 333 

Rogers, G. A. 187. 
J.670. M.M.M. 
668. M.V. 101. 
R. H.77. S. 446. 
W. 103. 

Rogerson,G. B.645. 
J. 100 

Rolle, Miss L. 332 

Rolleston, A. 535 

Rollings, C. 670 

Rolls, E. 664 

Romilly, C. 186 

Ronalds, F. C. 670. 
L. 315 

Rooke, T. 532 

Room, J. 668 

Rooper, P. P. 424 

Roper, A. A. 426. A. 
W. 426 

Rose, C. M. 425. G. 
422. Lt.-Col. H. 
H. 217. Lt.W.C. 
216. Major G. P. 
545 

Rosher, G. 189 

Rosier, A.188.E.188 

Ross, A. 670. A.C. 
443. Capt. Sir di 
186. Col. J. 555 

Rothery, H.C. 425. 
J. 532 

Rotbsehild, Baron- 
ess M. de 314 

Roundell, H. 314. 
R. 445 
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Rowden, F. M. 422 
Rowe, E. 333. Mrs. 
332. W. W.79 
Rowell, F. S. 442. 

F. T. 422 
Rowland, H. 101. S. 
222, §.B.103,;217 
Rowlands, W. 646 
Roxburgh H. 444 
Royds, E, F. 535 
Rudge, A. 558. I 
557. S.A. 425 
Rufford, F, T. 646 
Rumsey, E, 555 
Rush, H. J. 188. W. 
648 
Rushbrooke, F. 442 
Russell, A. B. 78, 
422, 532, C.M. 
A. 494. J. 553. 
Mrs. 102.T.B.442 
Ruston, M. 555 
Rutherfurd, Right 
Hon. A. 77 
Rutter, A. 559 
Ruttlidge, 1. E. 425 
Ruxton, C. D. 100 
Ryan, M. 355 
Ryder, E, 223 
Ryland, A. C. 219 
Sabel, F. 315 
Sabin, J. E. 315 
Sabine, Col, E. 644 
Sadleir, F. 532 
Saffery, E. 102 
St. Clair, E. 1. 670 
St. George, E. Lady 


556 

St. John, M. 670. 
R. W. 99 

St. Leger, Hon. H. 
534 

Salerno, Leopoldo 
G. Prince of 98 

Salisbury, Marchio- 
ness of 188 

Salmon, A. M. 646. 
Miss 424. M. W. 
646. T. F. 313 

Salomans, Ald. 186. 

Sampson, L. T. 222. 
S. 669. 

Salt, H. 535 

Saltwell,F. B.C. 425 

Sanders, Capt. F. 
P, 425. Capt. J. 
P. 443. J. 535 

Sanderson, Comm, 
J. 421 

Sandes, H. L. 313. 
W. L. 78 

Sandford, A. N. 444 

Sandilands, Hon. 
Mrs, J. 646 

Sandoz, F. 646 
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Sandys, H. 334 

Sanford, C. 670. E. 
A. 313,492. Lt. 
J. A.667. W.A. 
421 

Sargent, H. 669 

Saunders, E, J. 334. 
J.C. K. 315. J. 


H. 79. Mrs. H. 
C. 313 
Savage,A.M.F. 315 


Savile, A. A. 314. 
Hon. F.99. Hon. 
Mrs. 78 

Saville, H. F. 534 

Savory, Miss H. E. 
445 

Sawbridge, C. 189 

Sayer,C.670. R.558 

Scafe, S. F. 648 

Scarman, W.R. 555 

Schneider, J. H. P. 
556 

Schnibber,W.M.80 

Schofield,. J. 670 

Scholefield,C.K.426 

Schomberg, Comm, 
C, F. 186 

Schonswar, Lt.-Col. 
J.S. 186 

Schuyler, A. 316 

Scobell, G. T. 186 

Scoble, Mr. 670 

Scoones, W. 556 

Scott, C. H. 189. 
E.A.L.100. Ens. 


C. H. 553. G., 
331. H. 447. J. 
H.97. .A.647. 


Lt. H. Y. D. 315. 
M. 220. M. E. 
647. W.H. 315 
Scripps, W. A. 445 
Scriven, E. 187 
Scroggs, Lt. H. 443 
Scudamore, C.M.A. 
647 
Seager, Capt. J.441 
Seale, I. 215. Lt. 
F. S. 78 
Sealey, Mrs. J. 533 
Searles, E. 334 
Seaton, W. 215 
Secker, S. 667 
Secretan, C. F. 645 
Sedger, T. 187 
Seeley, Mr. J. 330 
Sefton, C. W. Earl 
of 186 
Selby, J. 670 
Selkirk, S. A. 533 
Sellar, P. 669 
Selwyn, H. D. 554. 
M. E. 648 
Semple, R. 671 
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Senior, J. 78 
Sewell, Miss 556 
Seymore, Comm.M. 
422 
Seymour, E.330. W. 
223 
Shadforth, T. 425 
Shadwell, W. D. L. 
646 
Shanks, Dr. A. 644 
Sharp, R. 102 
Sharpe, F. 188, S. 
102 
Sharpin, A. M. 535 
Sharples, J. 99 
Shaver, J. 101 
Shaw, A. A. S, 553. 
J. 327. M. 330. 
Mrs. E.668. Mrs. 
W. 533 
Shea, Mrs. 329 
Shean, M. 100 
Shedden, Mrs. R. 
101. W. L. 189 
Sheen, H. 101 
Sheil, Miss 446 
Sheldon, J. 214 
Shepheard, A. 671. 
S. 101 
Shepberd, H. 215. 
W. 222 
Sheppard, J. H. 532. 
T. 645 
Sherman, Major T. 
557 
Sherrin, E. M. 332 
Sherston, J. D. 80 
Sherwin, E. 314 
Sherwood, 1. E.558. 
T. M. 313 
Shettle, R. C. 316 
Shiel, E. 333 
Shillito, C. 218 
Shire, L. T. 422 
Shirley, J. 442 
Short, M. A. 668 
Sbrubsole, H. 102 
Shugar, W. R. 667 
Shuttleworth, Lady 
K. 646. Mrs. 219 
Sibley, E, 219 
Sidney, A. 647. E. 
A. 647. M. E, 222 
Sievier, F. 315 
Silva, A. 671 
Simmonds, P.K.532. 
E. L. 558. K.329 
Simpkinson, M. L. 
648 
Simpson,C, 535. H. 
558. J.W. S. 422. 
Lady F.314. M. 
A.330. M.H.78, 
187. R. J. 646. 
W.316. W.L.669 


Sims, A. 329 
Simson, E. 667 
Sinclair,E.331. Lt.- 
Col, J. 218 
Singleton, C, 445. 
J. 426 
Sison, H. W. 425 
Sissmore, H. 216 
Skeggs, R. C. 555 
Skelding, S. 330 
Skelton, T. L. 557 
Skipwith, Major H. 
532 
Skipworth, C. J. 80 
Skrine,F.C.647. M. 
A. A. 647 
Sladden, C. 316 
Slade, B. 330. Capt. 
H. 1.189. F. W. 
421, M.E, 423 
Slann, R. 99 
Slater, I. 216. R. 
H. M. 79 
Slight, H.8.79. J. 
666 


Sloane-Evans, W. 
S. 422 

Slone, Col. W. M. 
217 


Smallpeice, G. 101 
Smith, A. C. 426. 
A.S. 647. C.315. 
Cc. A. Smet... 
555, 556. E. J. 
167. F.O. 647. 
HB. 108. &..8. 
647. J. 78, 446, 
555. J. B. 559. 
L. 424, 443. Lt. 
EF. W. 7m ..dte 
Gen. Sir H.G.W. 
7. M.219, 315. 
M. A. 316. Major 
. W. 186. Miss 
. D.: 102. Miss 
G. S. 103. Miss 
S. 219. Mrs. J. 
100. M. C. 216, 
315. R. 532. S. 
645. T. C. 79. 
T. D. St. G. 128. 
¥. & 315. 0, 
425. W.R. 532 
Smithies, A. R. 423 
Smyth, K. M. 424, 
Major W. M. 559. 
Mrs. M. E. A. 220 
Smythe, Comm. S. 
312. E.Lady 554. 
J. 645 
Smythies, C. 666 
Sneyd, A. R. 189 
Snow, A. 669 
Soden, Major E. C. 
222 
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eh 





Sully, E. 536. 


H. 


333. Mrs. S. 423 
Somerville, Comm, 
P. 77. Mere. J. 
C. 78 
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